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INDO-PARTHIAN DYNASTY OF VONONES 


I 


D. R. Bhandarkar 

Years ago I fixed the order of succession among the members of 
the Vonones dynasty. My paper on this subject was published in 
f.B.B.R.A.S.^ Vol. XX. pp. 584 and ff. Almost the whole of my view 
excepting the position of Maues was adopted by V. A. Smith in his 
paper Z.D.M.G.^, igoG, pp. 47 and ff., though he somehow forgot to 
mention my name. I have now been asked by some scholars to re- 
vise my view in the light of the new coins and inscriptions that have 
been discovered. 

Various coins bearing bilingual legends of kings such as Vonones, 
Spalirises, Azes etc., whose Parthian nationality is unquestionable, 
have been found, but the order of their succession was not satis- 
factorily determined till I did so more than forty years ago. Not a 
single coin of Vonones has yet been discovered where both the Greek 
and Khalo.^hi legends give his name. But the coins, the Greek 
legends of which mention the name of Vonones, and the Kharosthi, 
those of other personages, are not few. Now it is reasonable to infer 
that the ruler whose name occurs in the Greek legend on the obverse 
is the pammount sovereign, and the personage wiiose name is me^n- 
tioned ^n the Kharosthi legend on the reverse is his subordinate ; and 
that further if the titles in the Kharosthi legends are an exact transla- 
tion of those occurring in the Greek, the latter may be taken as the 
Yuvaraja or heir-apparent, but if they are indicative of a subordinate 
rank, the ruler has to be taken as a viceroy appointed by that sove- 
reign. The titles affixed to the name of Vonones are Basileus Basileon 
Megas which unmistakably point to his supreme power. The person- 
"‘ages* whose names are^mentioned on the reverse are-— (1) Spalahores, 
who is said to be Mahdrdja-bJirdtd/ and (2) Spalgadames, son of Spala- 

1. Spalahores on his coins calles himself Mahdrdjahhrdtd. Who this 
maharaja was Percy Gardner is unable to determine. But I think that, almost 
certainly, Spalahore was a brother of Vonones, as the latter clearly appears to 
be his overlord, and therefore the king whose brother Spalahores was, can be 
no other than Vonones. Similarly, one class ^of Spalirises’ coins bears on the 
Greek obverse the legend Basileus Adelphos Spalirises, and on the Kharosthi 
reverse Maharaja-bhrata Dhramiasa. This, in my opinion is indicative of his 
inferior position at the time when they were struck. And as we have seen, that 

17—1 
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hores. Spalahores and Sjialgadames ivere iherclore subordinate to 
Vonones." It is also plain that during the lilc time of Vonones, 
Spalahores died and Spalgadames succeeded him to the Viceroyalty, 
since, in addition to the coins which bear tlic father’s name, there are 
others, the reverses of ^vhich give the son’s name Avith that of the same 
overlord Vonones on the obverse of their coins. Next come the coins 
of Spalirises which present nvo varieties ; (i) coins bearing his name 
alone in both the legends, and (2) coins on Avliich his name occurs 
on the obverse in the Khardsthi. The names on the reverse are : 
(1) Spalgadames and (2) Azes." dlie first Avas obviously a viceroy of 
Spalirises, as he does not assume supreme titles. It has just been stat- 
ed that Spalahores died Avhen his overlord Vonones Avas alive, and 
that after him the viceroysliip Avas held by his son Spalgadames. 
And, as a matter of fact, no coins, on Avhich the name of Spalahores is 
associated Avith that of Spalirises, haAC been obtained. Vonones, 
therefore, having the father and the son for tlic a iceroys, must be the 
earlier prince, Avhile Sjialirises, Avho had the son only for his viceroy, 
must be the later. Spalirises Avas therefore the successor of Vonones. 
The case hoAvexer is someAvhat different in legarcl to Azes A\ho, al- 
though his name occurs in the KhaiAsthi rexerse, assumes ipractically 
the same titles that are coupled Avith tlie name of Spalirises on the 
Greek obverse. have therelore to conclude that Azes had been 

appointed Yuvaraja in the time of Spalirises. Similarly, the coins 
of Azes may be distinguished further into the tAvo classes : (1) those 
Avhich contain his name in both the legends Avitli titles indicatiA^e of 
supreme poAver ; and (2) those AxTich liear his name in the Greek 

before Spalirises became a sovereign \ononc^s was tlic paranioiini ruler, it can 
scarcely be seriously doubted that he too like Spalaliorcs AA^as a viceroy appointed 
by and a brother of Vonones. Vonones Avas thus the sujweme ruler, and 
appointed his brothers S})al irises and Spalahores viceroys to govern the proAinces 
conquered by him, and after the death of the latter, conferred the viceroyalty 
on his nephcAV, i.e. Spalahores’ son, Spalgadames. This seems to my mind the 
relationship in A\^hich they stood to one another. But how Azilises, Vonones, 
Spalirises and Si)alahores A\x-re the sons of Azes as Gardner maintains is cjuite 
inexplicable to me. 

2. N. Chr.y 1890, pp. 136-38; Card., pp. 98-99. A coin descriUt^d by 
Edward Thomas and Cunningham as a joint type of Vonones and Azes*«is really 
coin of Manes. The supposed connection between Vonones and Azes thus 
disappears (Z.D.M.G., 1906, p. 61, n. 2 ; Whitehead, Vol. I. pp. 92-93.) 

3. AT. C/?r., 1890, pp. 138-39: in the notice of coin No. 7 on p. 13&, the 
heading given is ‘Spalahores and Spalgadames’, but instead of Spalahores, 
Spalirises is wanted; Card., pp. 100 and 102. 
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legend on the obverse and mention the name of Azilises in the 
KharosthI on the reverse/ The first class was issued obviously when 
he succeeded Spal irises on the throne and was a paramount sovereign, 
and the second class was struck when Azilises was appointed ^i^uvaraja 
as the latter bears practically the same titles in the Kharosthi that are 
associated with tlic name of Azes. There is also a third class of coins 
issued by Azes, where his name occurs in the Greek legend on the 
obverse and that of Aspavarman in the Kharo.^hi on the reverse. 
This point howener we will consider shortly and at the proper place. 
The coins of Azilises are likevvise of three distinct classes : (i) coins 
whereon his name is restricted to the Kliarosthi reverse and that of 
Azes mentioned in the Cuxek obverse as just mentioned ; (2) those in 
both the legends on ^rhidi liis name is given, and is coupled with the 
epithets of a paramount sovereign ; and (g) two coins at least on which 
his name occurs on tlie ob\ersc in the Cheek legend, and that of Azes 
on the reverse in the Khardstlu.'* The first class shows that they were 
issued ^vhen Azilises Acas the Yuvaraja during the life time of Azes, 
while the remaining two classes ])()int to his supreme poAver. Azi- 
lises Avas therefore the successor of Azes and became a sovereign after 
his death. It has just been stated that on two coins at least the names 
of Azilise^ and Azes are found on the Cireek obverse and the Kharosthi 
reverse respectively. This ijidicates that Azes Avas subordinate to Azi- 
lises. Ikxt this Azes must not be identified Avitl^l the Azes just men- 
tioned. We must suppose that there Avere tAvo princes of that name, 
one the fyredecessor and the other successor of Azilises, and that ‘it 
is not unlikely that some of the coins hitherto presumed to be issued 
by Azes I. Acere really struck by Azes II. In fact, this vieAv^ of mine 
about the existence of the tAvo Azeses Avas adopted by V. A. Smith in 
Z.D.M.G., 1900, pp. 62 and fr\, and yet, curiously enough, R. B. 
Whitehead has in his Catalogue given credit to Smith for this view. 


4. iV. C//r., 1890, pp. 140-52 ^ 170; Card., pp. 75 92 2 c 173. 

5. N. Chr., 1890, 1>1^. *153-55 2 : 1 [9; Card. pp. 93-97 & 92. 

6. “The first attciTi])t to draw the line between the coinage of Azes 1 . 
and that of Azes II. is that made in my catalogue of coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta”— so says V. A. Smith in Z. D. M. G., 1906, p. 64; and yet he refers to 
my paper twice in the footnotes 2 on p. 53 and 2 on ]). 59 and admits that it 
was reatl before J. R. A. S. Bom. Br., on 19 Oct, 1899. The No. of the /. B. B. R, 
A, S'., Vol. XX. Avas published in 1902, whereas Smith’s paper Avas printed in 
1906 and his Catalogue in jirecisely the same year. And yet he forgot the contents 
of p*ages 285-86 of my paper where I Iiave clearly and incontestably proved that 
there were two Azeses, 
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Whitehead however criticises this view and says that “if Azilises pre- 
ceded Azes, then, following Mr. Vincent Smith, we must have Azilis- 
es I. and Azilises II. instead of Azes I. and Azes II. That this view 
of Whitfihead is erroneous has now been incontestably proved by the 
exacavations carried out by Sir John Marshall at Taxila. “The exist- 
ence of Azes II. which was first postulated by Mr*. Vincent Smith,” 
says Sir John,* “has not hitherto been accepted by other numismatists 
and historians, but Mr. Smith’s view now finds corroboration in the 
fact that the coins of Azes II. were discovered generally, in a higher 
stratum than those of Azes I., and in the fact also that Aspavarman 
appears as Strategos, or Satrap of Gondophernes as well as of Azes, 

who manifestly cannot be identified with the first Azes, ” 

It is curious that Sir John Marshall also gives credit to Smith for re- 
cognizing the two Azeses, though that view was propounded by me 
first and ten years before Smith published his paper in Z.D.M.G., 
where he no doubt adopted my view', forgetting, however, to mention 
my name. Now the testimony adduced by Sir John Marshall on the 
strength of his excavations at Taxila in support of the view' that there 
were two Azeses is incontrovertible and has now to be accepted by all 
numismatists and historians. There is also a second point in. the above 
remarks of Sir John, which is of paramount interest in this connection. 
He informs us that diere was a strategos whose name is mentioned on 
the reverse of the cmns not only of Azes II. but also of Gondophares. 
This clearly shows that Gondophares succeeded Azes II. to the Indo- 
Parthian throne. What then happens to Mattes as he appeals on coins, 
or Moga as he appears in a copper-plate inscription ? Did he 'precede 
Vonones as maintained by Gardner and Cunningham, or immediately 
succeed Azes II. as I contended ? The line of argument which I then 
urged against the first view still appears to be irresistible to me. I 
therefore repeat here w'hat I stated forty years ago. Such numismatists 
as Wilson, Von Sallet, Percy Gardner and Cunningham® have main- 
tained that since there are two types of Maues’s coins which are identi- 
cal with those of Demetrius and Apollodotus, he was not much poster- 
ior to these Greek princes and must therefore be regarded as the 
earliest prince of this dynasty. Accordingly he has been placed about 
70 B.C. by Gardner and about 100 B.C. by Cunningham. The ques- 


7. Whitehead Vol. I. p. 93. 

8. A. S. I., An. Rep., 1912-13, p. 43. 

9. Ar, Ant., p. 313; Card., Intro, p. XL; N, Chr,, 1890, p. 110; Ibid., 1888, 
p. 248, 
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tion that we have now to consider is : “Is identity of type a sure 
mark of contemporaneity ?” I believe that when the type of any two 
kings’ coins is alike or even identical, it does not necessarily follow 
that they were contemporary or even nearly contemporary to each 
other. It is not unlikely that the coinage of one of those kings was 
in circulation in the time of the other to whom it might have sug- 
gested types for his coinage. And this, in fact, appears to be the 
case from the coins of Manes himself. For one type of his coins is a 
close imitation of coins of Apollodotus, and another an exact copy of 
a coin of Demetrius. And if we availed ourselves for the moment of 
the dates assigned by Gardner to the Greek and the Indo-Scythian 
Princes, there would be an interval of ninety years between Deme- 
trius and Apollodotus and of thirty years between Apollodotus and 
Maues. Demetrius is thus anterior to Maues by one hundred and 
twenty yeais. This chronological difference between the Greek and 
the Indo-Scythian king, is, in my opinion, much less than it most 
probably is.^^ However, even if we accept it, it can scarcely be reason- 
ably maintained tliat Maues was contemporary or even nearly con- 
temporay with Demetrius. Identity of type is therefore not a sure 
proof of cc^ntemporaneity, and, in particular, in the case of Maues we 
have just seen that he cannot possibly be contemporaneous with De- 
metrius and Apollodotus at the same time, seeing that they were re- 
moved from each other by ninety years, and from Maues by one hun- 
dred and twenty, and thirty years at least respectively. The assertion 
that Mauejf was the first Saka ruler, entirely based on the argument of 
the iderftity of type, thus falls to the gimind. 

Again, the fact that Maues’s coins are confined to the Punjab^’^ 
militates against the supposition that he came earlier than any member 
of Vonones’s family. For in that case one would expect to find his 
coins in countries to the West and North-West of the Punjab, and not 
in the Punjab only, as seems to be the case ^vith the coins of Maues. 
Some numismatists have tried to get over this difficulty by supposing 
ifhat Maues and his hoard came into the Punjab by the Karakoram 
Pass^^. We may however draw the attention of numismatists and 


10. Card., Intro, p. xxxiii. 

11. -Prof. Gardner allots an average of ten years only to every one of the 
Greek and Scythian kings. In times of peace every reign is assigned a period 

#of twenty-five years. An average of eighteen years seems to be a reasonable 
one even for a troublous period, but I have assigned fifteen years to each reign, 
to err on the safe side. AT. Chr.j 1890, p. 106, 

12. Card., Intro, p. XL. 
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scholars to the refutation of such a view by Cunningham, who says : 

‘I feel quite certain that they could not have come through Kashmir 
by the Karakoram Pass as suggested by Prof. Gardner, as that pass 
instead 'of being open all the year round, is closed during winter and 
could never be traversed by an army even in summer The plain 
conclusion, therefore, from the fact that Maues’s* coins are confined 
to the Panjab, that he came after Azes II., must be accepted. What 
Isvaradatta was to the Ksatrapa family of Castana,^* Maues was to the 
Indo-Parthian family of Vonones, namely, an intruder. Like Isvara- 
datta again he was an intruder for the time being only. Because, as 
stated above, there are coins of Strategos Aspavarman, which men- 
tion once Azes II. and once Gondophares on the obverse in the Greek 
legend, as Sir John Marshall has assured us. This clearly shows that 
belore long the power of Maues was upset by Gondophares and Aspa- 
varman. 

Long ago BiihleT“ propounded the viev/ that it was morally cer- 
tain and that unless the contrary was proved we might safely hold that 
the Mathura date 72 of Sodasa, the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the 
'I'akht-i-Bahi date 103 of the Indo-Parthian prince Gondophares, the 
Panjtar date 122 of a Gushana prince (whose name is lost), etc. were 
years of one and the same era. To these we may now add' the Taxila 
date of a Maharaja^ Rdjdtirnjn Devapntra Knsanasa whose name how- 
ever is not specified.’" What era can these dates be referred to 
That is the question we have now to consider. Mr. Baij Nath Puri 
and myself had recently occasion to consider this niattei' very care- 
fully. He drew my attention to the last of the inscriptions* referred 
to above, wherein occur the words ayasa asadasa. I had occasion to 
treat of this inscription in LA., 1916, pp. 120 ff. Therein I have 
propounded the view that ayasa asadasa was ecjuivalent to ddyasya A- 
sddhasya, ‘of the first Asddha.’ I was, however, unwise to refer the 
date 136 of this record to the Vikrama era as others had done, and 
take 79 A.D. as its English equivalent. I say I was unwise, because 
neither in the year 79 nor in the year 78 or. 80 A.D. there was arly 
intercalary Asadha month. Nevertheless, I was much gratified to see 
that no less a Sanskrit scholar and epigraphist than Prof. Sten Konow 
accepted my interpretation of ayasa asadasa=:zddyasya Asddhasya in E.I., 

13. N. Chr., 1890, p. 104. 

14. Rapon’s Catalogue of Indian Coins (Andhras, Kshairapas 6 ' c.). Intro. 
f)p. cxxxiii & ff.; Bomb. Gazet., Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 52. 

15. Vienna. Ori. Jour., Vol. X. p. 173. 

16. /. R. A. S., 1914, pp. 976-77; 1915, pp. 193 & ff.; A. S. An. Rep., 19*12-13, 
p. 19. 
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Vol. XIV. p. 286. He did not, however, venture to refer the date to 
any era in that paper of his. But when the same inscription was pub- 
lished in C.I.L, Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 73, I was more gratified to fyid that 
here with the help of Dr. von Wijk he was able to fix upon 52 A.D. 
as the English equivalent of the date 1 36 of that inscription. And no 
doubt in the year 52 A.D. came off the inteixalary month of Asadha 
even according to Swamikannu Pillai. But Pillai’s Table X clearly 
shows that there was an intercalary Asadha not only in 52 a.d. but also 
in 44, 63 and 71 a.d. The initial year of this new era was therefore not 
finally settled, and the matter remained still hanging. The only legi- 
timate course of action was to wait for another similar synchronism. 
This synchronism was luckily furnished by the Kalawan copper plate 
inscription of the year 134 which was published in J.R.A.S., 1932, pp. 
949 ff., and which contains the expressioti, ajasa Sravanasa, which 
doubtless corresponds to ajasa Asadasa of the Taxila record. It was 
Mr. Puri tvho drew my attention to this synchronism. I was how- 
ever astounded by the cataclystic change of view adopted by Prof. Sten 
Konow who not only gave up his equation of Ayasa with Adyasya but 
returned to Sir John’s explanation that Aya rvas the Indian form of 
Azes, inspire of philological difficidties to the contrary, and referred 
the date like him to the Vikrama era, thus making it as equivalent to 
77 A.D. What was however most singular in his pjiper was the follow- 
ing passage : ‘‘If Aya Asada means ‘the first Asadha,’ Ajasa Sravana 
‘must mean the first Sravana,’ and we should have to assume an inter-' 
calated SrWana in the year 134 and an intercalated Asadha two years 
later in 136. Now von Wajk has been good enough to inform me 
that this is impossible unless one of the years was reckoned as current, 
the other as elapsed. And I do not think that anybody would be 
prepared to maintain that such was the case. ’ The last of these re- 
marks is most inexplicable, namely, “And I do not think that anybody 
would be prepared to maintain that such was the case.” As a matter 
oi fact, however, we do know that scholars and epigraphists of unques- 
tionatle merit such as R. G. Bhandarkar and F. Kielhorn have main- 
tained such a position. Thus R. G. Bhandarkar remarks : ‘‘Fi'om 
inscriptions and books we see that the Hindus’ usual, not invariable, 
way of expressing a date is not in the year so and so, but after so many 
years had elapsed since such and such event took place. And in the 
second mote given in the ‘Early History of the Deccan,’ I have shown 
that in the inscriptions there examined about two-thirds of the dates 
represented the year expired and one-third the year current. It should 
by no means be supposed that the expired year is to be understood 
only when a word expressive of ‘having elapsed’ is used. We use 
expired §aka years at the present day in ordinary transactions, but 
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never use a word expressive of having elapsed.”^^ Kielhorn says prac- 
tically the same thing Avhen he treats of the Vikrama era, and says that 
although as a rule the Vikrama years were quoted as expired years, 
they were also sometimes cited as current yearsd® I therefore fail to 
understand why one of the two years referred to above may not be 
taken as a current and the other as an elapsed year. We can 
calculate accordingly with the help of Swamikannu Pillai’s Table 
and come to the conclusion that 66 B.C. be taken as the initial 
year of the era, that the date 134 of the Kalawan plate may be taken 
as a current year giving 68 A.D. as its English equivalent during which 
year there tvas an intercalary Sravana, and finally that the date 1 36 of 
the Taxila scroll should be taken as an expired year which accordingly 
becomes equivalent to 70 A.D. expired or 71 A.D. current, 71 A.D. 
doubtless giving the intercalated month of Asadha according to Pil- 
lai’s Table X. The two synchronisms thus work concurrently to the 
conclusion that the era according to which the dates of the inscriptions 
seem to be quoted as mentioned above commences with 66 B.C. 

To me, hoAvever, it is not clear why on the one hand some of 
the dates noted above should be taken as Vikrama years or why on 
the other hand they should be understood as referring to the old i§aka 
era.^® This is confusion worst confounded. Mr. Puri, however, will, 

17. /. B. B. R. 1 . 6'., Vol. XVII. Pt. II. p. 84. 18. /. A., Vol. XX. p. 398. 

19. The Vikrama years were originally known as Kria years {R. G. Bhandar- 
kar Comm.. Vol., pj). 187 8c ff.) There was a time when I took the word in the 
sense of ‘made’, that is, invented by the astronomers (/. A., Vol. XOl. p. 163), 
but afterwards 1 held the view that they were years of the Krta yuga (Ibid., Vol. 
LXI. pp. 101 8c If.). The question of the origin of this era has been discussed 
by Prof. A. S. Altekar in E.L, Vol. XXIIL pp. 48 8c ff., where he has attributed 
it to a king named Krta. I have already shown that this is well-nigh impossible 
(/. A., Vol. XLII. p. 163). As regards the Saka era, the epigraphic evidence 
seems to be in favour of its having been founded in Malwa by the overlord of 
Nahapana and Castana and continued by his family. And there seems to be ho 
sense in distinguishing the Saka era of 78 A.D. from any 'old Saka era of 84 B.C.’ 
as some scholars have done. Prof. Liiders has convincingly shown that the old 
Parthian era commencing with 247 B.C. was not unknown to India (D. .R. Bhan- 
darkar Vol, pp. 287-88). It is therefore not at all unintelligible that there should 
be another Parthian era, started by the Indo-Parthian family of Vonon€S. For the 
same reason we may safely assume that one Kusana era-probably the Saka era— 
was started by Wema-Kadphises, another by Kaniska about 128 A.D. which di^d 
a natural death, and a third by the Ku§anaputras circa 248 A.D. which later 
came to be known as the Kalacuri era. This subject will however be discussed 
in extensQ by Mr. Puri before long, with strong evidence in support of it* 
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I hope, go into this matfer fully and systematically. What I would 
at the present stage remark isi that this era is neither Vikrama nor Saka 
but rather Indo-Parthian, as to me it appears to have been started by 
Vonones. The celebrated Nasik cave inscription of Gautajniputra 
Satakarni speaks of three foreign tribes, namely, ^aka, Yavana and 
Pahlava as having infested North India in and before his time. He 
is represented to have conquered them. Now, of these, Yavanas are 
apparently the Greeks, principally the Indo-Bactrian Greeks, ^akas 
surely are the members of the families of Nahapana and Castana. 
But who were the Pahlavas ? They seem to have been almost com- 
pletely ignored by the historians. Personally I have no doubt that 
they are represented by the two celebrated Indo-Parthian families of 
Vonones and Gondophares. It is however worthy of note that in that 
period when there was the weltering of races and tribes, it was not 
unfrequently that the Yavana, Pahlava or Saka king employed a mem- 
ber of one of the two other foreign tribes as his Governor or Viceroy. 
To quote one instance, the Girnar inscription of Rudradaman speaks 
of this Saka. sovereign having appointed the Pahlava Suvisakha, son of 
Kulaipa, as the viceroy of Anarta and Surastra. 

It has been observed above that it is natural to suppose the date 78 
of the Tax’ila plate as a year of the era, not started by Moga or Maues, 
but used in his time, that this era is in all likelihood the Indo-Par- 
thain era, and that if we could fix upon the first pjjince of the Imperial 
dynasty to which the predecessors of Maues belonged, we should be 
able to find out the originator of the Indo-Parthian era. With this 
end in view we have determined the following order of succession of 
these Indo-Parthian rulers, namely, (1) Vonones, (2) Spalirises (5) 
Azes I., (4) Azilises and (5) Azes II. The last was followed by Maues 
a Saka who was an intruder. Vonones thus appears to be the first 
prince of the Indo-Parthian dynasty, and hence the founder of the 
Indo-Parthian era. And, further if we assign an average duration of 
15 years to the reign of each one of these rulers, our calculation gives 
the year 76 as the initial year of the reign of Maues, and the year 90 
as perhaps the last year of his reign. This result fits excellently, for, 
in the first place, the initial year of his reign, according to our reckon- 
ing, is earlier than and hence not inconsistent with the date 78 of 
the Taxila plate of Patika and, secondly, his reign closes before the 
date 1^, of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription when Gondophares was alive 
and ruling over the Punjab. For about thirteen years the dominions 
of Gondophares and Maues were conterminous with one another, 
"and shortly before or after the year 90 Gondophares wrested the Punjab 
from Maues and the Sakas who had supplanted the Indo-Parthian 
dynasty ruling over that province. If this line Qf reasoning has any 

18—2 
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weight, the Indo-Parthian era originates with Vonones. 't'he coins 
of Vonones have not yet been obtained, but those of his Viceroys have 
been found in Arachosia, Seistan, the lower Kabul valley, and the 
western Punjab. To my mind it appears that the seat of Vonones’s 
Government lay to the West and North-west of Seistan, or perhaps 
Parthia, and that he subjugated Seistan, Arachosia ‘and other districts 
in the neighbourhood and appointed Viceroys to govern them. It was 
when Maues and the 5 akas rose to power in the Punjab at the expense 
of the Indo-Parthians that Gondophares had made himself master of 
fhe provinces to the west of the Punjab, where he ruled for a pretty 
long time. And it was in the year 102 or perhaps a little earlier that 
he pounced upon the §aka ruler of the Punjab, whosoever he was, and 
brought that province under the Indo-Parthian supremacy. Gondo- 
phares thus seems to have been an Indo-Parthian but belonged to a 
different collateral branch as is indicated by the different type of coinage 
issued by him and continued the supremacy of that race with Aspa- 
varman as his strategos. 



SOME INDIA OFFICE LETTERS OF THE REIGN OF 
TIPU SULTAN* 

By H. C. Ray 

INTRODUCTION 

It is admitted by all scholars that the history of the region 
between the Tungabhadra and the Kaveri during the period roughly 
extending from 1734, the date of the dethronement of the Mysore 
prince Cham Raja, to 1799, which saw the death of Tipu Sultan, re- 
quires re-examination. In Mysore this was the period of Hindu and 
Muslim kingmakers who gradually usurped not only all royal powers 
but in the end also assumed royal titles. In the wider history of India 
this was largely the period of the phantom Tumurid empire (c. 1761- 
1803). It was one of those periods of transition which have, in Indian 
History, always intervened between the fall of one and the rise of 
another Imperial power.^ This inevitable period of disruption was 
dominated by various aspirants for the crown of Indian Imperialism. 
In this period of struggle not only did the region delimited above 
geographically play an important role but it produced in Hyder Ali 
and Tipu two persons of such outstanding ability and energy that 
they within a short time raised the state of Mysore to a pitch of dig- 
nity and pdwer which by general consent was once occupied by Vijaya- 
nagar in the history of South India. Politically Mysore again domi- 
nated the whole region to the south of the Krsna. Like Vijayanagar 
too it could only be destroyed by a confederacy of all its enemies and 
that too after a severe struggle. As the complete destruction of Vijaya- 
nagar, which weakened political power in the south, helped indirectly 
the establishment of the Imperialism pf the House of Babur and ulti- 
mately destroyed the confederates, so also the lack of political vision 
shown by the Nizam and the Maharattas who combined with the 
^British to bring about the downfall of a hated rival, materially assisted 
the establishmept of a foreign Imperialism which finally destroyed their 
sovereignty. 

Hyder and Tipu both lived in stormy times. The records of 
npoe ot the contending powers, when judged by modem conditions, 

:^Miscellaneow L,etters, Mss. Eur. F. 18/1. The “introduction” and “tran- 
slation” of this paper were read before the “Modern History” Section of the 
4th <Session of , the Indian History Congress held at Lahore in December, 1940. 

,1. Dynastic Mktory of Northern India Ray, Calcutta University, Vpl. 
A^^.XXXVllL 
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can be said to be unsullied by any acts of treachery, deceit or dis- 
honouij. It would therefore be silly to think that either Hyder or Tipu 
when judged by modern standard of morals, could be regarded as en- 
tirely blameless in their tempestuous political career.® But with the 
passage of time it has been increasingly realised that the works of Lieut. 
Mackenzie® or that of Colonel Wilks^ require revision in the light of 
new materials. They lived perhaps too close to those troublous times 
to have been entirely free from the heated rivalries and jealousies out 
of which an empire was taking gradual shape. It would be too much 
to expect them to be more than human. It was with considerable 
interest therefore that I heard from Dr. Randle, the Librarian of the 
India Office Library in London, that he has got a bunch of letters of 
the reign of Tipu Sultan in his archive. This Avas in August, 1939. 
As I was at that time very busy with my arrangements to return to 
India, Dr. Randle was kind enough to send them to the University 
Library, Calcutta through the Government of Bengal. Since my 
return to India in October, 1939, I have had time to go through these 
letters and I read a brief description of their nature and contents be- 
fore the History Section of the All India Oriental conference held 
at Tirupati (Madras) during the Easter holidays last year. 

These letters^ are contained, along with some other letters and 
papers on different subjects, in a big volume nearly 16X12 inches in 
size bound with leather at the back and corners. The papers in the 
collection herein noticed are of different sizes and in one case of differ- 
ent quality. The first sheet is about i2X7f inches in size : thick 
white paper. Contains 23 lines of writing in French including the 
date and signature. The second sheet, which is exactly of the same 
size and quality is blank except the India Office Seal dated 3 1 August, 
1915 and the number R & R. 2111 /1915. The third sheet is i3|^X7f 
in size ; paper rather thin and old. Quality bad ; strengthened by 


8. During my historical tours in these regions, I was once told by some 
people at Seringapatam that Tipu was a ‘martyr’ and that he was really 
poisoned by British spies through his kitchen servants. When I drew their 
attention to the well known picture of Tipu fighting sword in hand standing 
near one of his gateways at Seringapatam, they told me that it was a false one. 

3. Sketch of the war with Tipu Sultan by Roderick MackenzVe : Lieut. 
52nd. Regiment. Calcutta, 1793. It covers the period from December 1789 
to February 1792. 2 Vols. 

4. Historical Sketches of the South of India, in an attempt to trkce the 

History of Mysoor ; From the origin of the Hindoo Government of that State 
to the extinction of the Mohammedan Dynasty in 1799. By Colonel Mark 
Wilks, London, 1820; 3 Vols. 5. MSS. Eur. F. ,i8/i. 
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thin slips of gummed paper on three sides and also in one place on the 
4th side and upper middle portion. It contains 27 lines of writing 
in what appears to be a Shikasteh variety of the Persiail script. 
The 4th sheet is similar to the 1st and 2nd in size and qua- 
lity. It contains 78 lines of writing in French, 57 lines in front and 
41 lines on the back (including date and signature). The 5th, 6th 
and 7th sheets constitute one complete letter. Quality of paper as in 
the first, but the size of the sheets is uniformly i45X9i' The 
front page of the first sheet contains 22 lines in French in small hand 
on the left margin. The rest of the space on the right contains 19 
lines of French writing and in addition in the centre a circular chro- 
nogramme containing 1 1 lines of writing. The characters are of various 
sizes. The reverse side of this sheet contains about 29 lines of writing in 
French. The 6th sheet contains 64 lines of French writing, 31 on the 
front side and 33 on the back. In addition, there are 7 lines of writing 
in smaller characters on the top of the left margin. The 7th sheet con- 
tains 3 1 lines of French writing on the front page, the reverse side being 
blank except the usual India Office Library Seal and no. referred to 
above. The 8th and the 9th sheets constitute one separate letter. The 
front side of the 8th sheet is similar to that of the 5th with the same 
chronogramme and explanatory note on the mid;^le left margin. The 
rest of the left margin is blank except two lines of writing on the top. 
The space on the left of this margin, in addition to the chronogramme 
referred to above, contains 20 lines of French writing in varying 
types ot letters. The reverse side contains 32 lines of writing in French. 
The 9th sheet contains 8 lines of similar writing. Its reverse side is 
blank except the usual India Office Seal and no. referred to above. 
In quality of paper these two sheets are similar to the sheets 5th- 
7th, but in size they are slightly smaller. 

A brief summary of the contents of these papers is given below : 

• 

(I) The first sheet is the French translation of a letter written 
in Persian by the ambassadors (apparently of Tipu Sultan) to the 
Grand Vizir of the French King (apparently Louis XVI). 
It acknowledges the receipt of a dispatch from the French 
minister announcing the appointment of the royal interpreter for 
Orierltal languages to assist the Mysore embassy in giving replies to 
official communications (apparently in French) and in general in the 
‘matter of negotiations with the French court. While agreeing with 
this arrangement, the letter politely informs the minister that the em- 
bassy has its own interpreter and that on the occasion of the royal 
audience discussion would proceed through the agency of this Mysore 
official. , Further the letter requests that all letters and communica- 
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tions (intended for the embassy) might be drawn up in Persian (and 
apparently not in French). For “we shall understand them sooner.” 
Ihis letter is dated 28th July, 1788 at Paris. 

(II) The 3rd sheet : Persian Letter : The letter js addressed to 
(one) Khan Sahib, the “affectionate and kind friend” of the writer. 
It refers to the fact that the addressee together with friends had some- 
time ago crossed the seas and having reached France was received with 
“pomp and honour” on behalf of the King (Badshah). I’his news 
had given great pleasure to the writer and he now expects that after 
having been received in audience by the King of France and alter 
having fulfilled his objects the Khan Sahib would soon return (to 
India). The writer proceeds to say that he had before this written 
5 or 6 letters to the addressee but has as yet received no reply. Due 
to his devotion and zeal for the Government of France, he was now 
“in the path of great danger.” But he was determined to persevere in 
his efforts for the service of France. He was working as the Diwan 
for the King of France in whose affairs there had recently cropped up 
some trouble. The writer had done all he could in connection with 
the erection of the fortress of Sipar. Previously his brother Kandap 
Madley had been the Diwan and after his death he succeeded to the 
office. The General Musi Konwey** Bahadur had now taken him in 
his retinue and he ijas been presented with a Palki, ajtahgri’ patta etc. 
He now requested the Khan Sahib that he should persuade his 
majesty the King of France to grant him the formal letter of appoint- 
ment {parwanah-i-khds ) with the royal seal and signature together with 
the robe of honour. These, the Khan Sahib should either bring with 
himself or send them on a Company’s ship to either General Musi 
Konwai or to M. de Morison at this place. He writes on another mat- 
ter. In the days of M. Lally 50,000 rupees (riipia) had been taken 
(apparently) for the Company. This amount has not yet been re- 
turned. Would the Khan Sahib exercise his good offices in this mat- 
ter also so that an order might be secured from his majesty for thj; 
return of the amount to one who is entitled to it ? The letter closes 
with “respectful obeisance to Akbar Ali Khan Sahib* and to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib.® (The letter does not preserve any date or the 
name of the writer or the addressee^®). 


6. General Conway, Governor of Pondicheri (1788). See Wilks, “'op. cit., 
Vol. Ill,, P. 10. 7 - Umbrella. 

8. One of the three members of Tipu’s embassy to the French Court in* 
1787-88 9- Sometimes known as Othman Khan- 

^e Wilks, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 52. fn. 

10. This possibly sfiows that this Persian document is not the maginal 
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(III) Translation of a Persian letter addressed to Muhammad 
Dervich Khan, the first ambassador of Typou Sultan, by the Diwan or 
Interpreter of the King at Pondicheri. In the superscription it is 
dated on the 17th day of Djemaziulsani, the year of the Hijra 1203^^. 
(It appears to be rather a free French translation of the previous letter 
in Persian^* We are told at the end that it was) translated by order 
of the chief minister of theTrench King by the Secretary for Oriental 
Languages attached to the court of Versailles on 24. VII. 8g. 

(IV) This is a French translation of a dispatch in Persian from 
Typou Sultan to the Emperor of France. After the usual prelimi- 
naries, it acknowledges the receipt of two dispatches, one through the 
intermediary of his (Tipu’s) ambassadors and the other by the hand 
of “the very exalted Commandant of the Ocean of your Imperial 
Majesty M. le Count of Macnemara^®. It then refers with thanks to 
the despatch by the French King of various artists and workmen with 
the party of the ambassadors. It then proceeds to complain of the 
conduct of M. de Bussy.®^ The letter ascribes his unsatisfactory con- 
duct to his Infirmities due to old age. It then acknowledges the 
receipt of the welcome news that M. de Cossigny®® had been promoted 
to the position of Marechal de Camp by the addressee on the recommen- 
dation of the writer. The letter then refers to the mission of M. le 
Count de Macnemara, Commandant of the French Naval Forces in 
India to the Court of the writer. It next refers to the admittance to 
Royal auditnce of the artists and workmen sent by the French King.* 
The lettet then again refers to the deplorable conduct of M. de Bussy 
and acknowledges with thanks the renewed affirmations of friendship by 
the French King which was “too old and too solid’’ to be shaken by the 
English, the “universal disturber.’’ It then refers to the French 
troops at Pondichery retiring to the Isle of France®® and the multiplica- 
tion of embassies between the two courts. At that moment, we are 
told, the heroes of Islam were engaged in repressing the violators of 
treaties (i.e. the English). The writer then requests the French King 


letter. Or is it possible that such letters were sent during this period to escape 
detection in case letters fell into the hands of enemies ? 

11. Jemad-as-Sani Hijra 1203 would be approximately March 1789. 

12. See above No. II. 

13. See Wilks, Op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 64. Macnemara was received by Tipu 
ihortly before his departure from Travancore in 1790, 

14. The well known French general. 

15. French Governor of Pondidieri who later on resided in Isle of France 
(Mauritius). 

Island pf Mauritius^ 
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to send him 2000 French soldiers from Pbndicheri and the Isle of 
France. The Mysore state would bear all their expenses. The letter 
then again refers to the visit and reception of the Count of Macnemara 
at the dourt of the writer and the mutual exchange of presents. On his 
return the French envoy, we are told, would give an accurate account 
of “our most secret thoughts.” Dated 9th Chaaban, Hezira 1204. 
Translated on 30. I. 1791. 

(V) This is the French translation of a Persian despatch from 
Tipu Sultan to the Count de la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of 
France. The letter refers to the warm reception of the Mysore 
ambassadors at the Court of Paris. It then refers to the jealousy of 
the English, “who love discord” and the urgent need of 2000 French 
troops “ready to march under our command against the common ene- 
my.” In case, this was done the adversaries of the allies would feel 
much discouraged. The writer relied on the support of the French 
Vizir to this plan. The letter then refers to some presents, the 
“products of our dominions” to the French minster which Tipu was 
sending with the Count of Macnemara. Written on 9th Chaaban, 
Hezira 1204. Translated on 31. I. 1791. 

I am now publishing the text of the various letters and their 
translations. As the reading of the Persian letter is rather uncertain in 
a few places, and as I am not sure that the Persian text when printed 
would be quite conrect, I am publishing a plate of the original letter. 
The language of the letter shows that the writer was not very learned 
in the Persian tongue. The style of the French letters is rather ornate 
and archaic and the orthography is peculiarly old in some places. In- 
spite of my efforts to give a literal translation of the letters, I found 
it impossible always to strictly adhere to the letter of the text. I have 
taken the liberty of correcting a few mistakes, mainly of accents, in 
the French text. 

It is my intention to comment in some detail on the importance 
and historical significance of the letters on some future date.* 

•In publishing these letters I have received material assistance from a 
number of my friends. But for their assistance it would have been impossible 
for me to publish the documents so quickly, burdened as I am with many 
other duties. Among these I must mention the names of Dr. Batakrishna 
Ghosh, Father Dontaine, S. J., Prof. M. Ismail, Prof. M. Mahfuz-ul Maq, Prof. 
Shah Kalimur Rahaman, Prof. Ibrahimi Shibli and Mr. P. Mazumdar. I take 
this opportunity to thank them all for their kind assistance. 
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text 

I 

TRADUCTION DE LA REPONSE PERSANNE DE*S 
AMBASSADEURS A MONSEIGNEUR. 


A Son Excellence, le Grand Vizier, Monsieur le Ministre que le 
tr^s Saint le Conserve ! 

Votre sublime Depeche nous est parvenue avec M. Ruffin ; et nous 
avons pris connaissance de son contenu. Vous nous avez mande que M. 
Ruffin avoit ete choisi par Sa pour discuter les affaires, faire les 
demandes et les reponses, determiner les? negociations. Sur ce point 
votrt thoix est le notre ; et touts les points seront conclus par Tentremise 
de M. Ruffin ; mais nous avons avec nous un interprete. Ce sera par son 
organe que la discussion dans Taudience aura lieu. Toutes les fois 
que vous aurez occasion de nous honorer de vos lettres, daignez nous 
les faire rem’ettre en Persan. Nous les comprendrons plutot. A quoi 
serviroit une plus longue reponse ? 

il n’y a point de signature. Les trois Cachets sont 
sur Tenveloppe ainsi que Tadresse. 

Traduit par moi soussigne Secretaire Interprete du 
Roy pour les Laneues Orientals a Paris le 28 : juil- 
leti788./. 

Ruffin 


II 
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III 

TRADUCTION D UNE LETTRE PERSANNE ADRE 5 SEE 
A MOUHAMMED DERVICH KHAN pr AMBASSADEUR 
DE TYPOU Sl/LTAN PAR LE DIVAN OU L’INTERPRkTE 

DU ROI A PONDICHERY ./. 

Suscriptioti. supplique parvienne en mains propres de M. 

Mouhammed Dervich Khan, Seigneur bienfaisant & 
Genereux envers ses serviteurs, Ambr- de I’Empereur victorieux Typoii 
Sultan, que Dieu le Conserve ! 

ecrit le 17 : de la lune de Djemazivdsani Pan de I’hegire 1205 
Tres bienfaisant Seigneur &; c“, 

Apr^s vous avoir offert mes voeux et le desir, que j’ai constamment de 
jouir encore 'de la satisfaction infinie de vous voir ; j’ai I’honneur de 
vous notifier que votre heureuse arrivee en france, apres avoir tra- 
verse les mers en tres bonne sante sur le vaisseau de M. Monneron 
avec votre nombreux Cortege ; et la reception honorable et distinguee, 
qui vous a ete faite par I’Empereur de france des Votre entree sur les 
terres de son Empire ; tous ces details sont deja parvenus a notre Con- 
noissance. ,Nous en avons tous ressenti id la plus grande joye et j’ai . 
en mon, particulier demande a I’etre Supreme que vous obtinssiez 
bientot une audience de ce monarque, et I’effet de toutes les instances 
que vous devez faire aupres de lui sur les objet de votre mission. J’es- 
pde qu’aucun ne souSrira ni difficulte ni retard et que vous reviendrez 
dans peu charge d’honneurs et comble de bienfaits. Je me flatte aussi 
que le Ciel me conservera pour avoir le bonheur de vous revoir. 

J’ai eu deja I’avantage de vous ecrire cinq a six fois. J ’ignore si mes 
Icttres vous sont parvenues ou non ; mais il est certain que je n’en 
ai regu aucune reponse jusqu’a present. 

Je suis dans une position tres precaire, quant aux functions que je 
remplis ici. Je depends absolument des officiers superieurs. Ils me 
le font sentir et il faut que je n’en montre point d’humeur. Aussi 
ne temoign^-je jamais que zde et soumission. Vous I’avez vu vous- 
meme ; et ^ I’avenir, je ferai toujours de mdne, quelque soit le titre, 
sous lequel je serai employe au service de I’Empereur de france. 
Tous les officiers Generaux d’ici me reconnoissent pour le Divan. 
C’etoit dans ce sens que je vous en avois ecrit. Je vous rendois en 
nieme terns un compte fidHe de tout ce qiji se passoit dans ces con- 
tr^es et de mes efforts pour les dispositions relatives la fqrteresse 4? 
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Sipar, ainsi que des oppositions, que j’avois eprouvees sur plusieurs 
points. 

M. le General Gouverneur C‘* de Canwai consid^rant comme sa pro- 
pre affaire la nomination et le choix du Divan et m’ayant fait I’hon- 
neur de me prendre a sa suite, m’a fait accorder le Palanquin et toutes 
les distinctions honorifiques. Je n’ai qu’a me louer de ses bontes. 
C’est pour cela que je vous avois marque que le passe devoit etre 
oublie. 

Dans le terns de M. Delally, j’avois a reclamer de la Com- 
pagnie cinquante mille roupies et depuis lors, cette somme 
ne m’a point et6 restituee. Je vous faisois egalement part de cette 
reclamation. Je vous prie de la rappeller a la Compagnie et d’en 
faire mention a Sa M‘® Imperiale, de maniere a ce qu’il en emane 
I’ordre formel que cet argent soit rendu a qui il appartient. 

Mon frere m’avoit precede dans la place de Divan et elle me fut ac- 
cordee a sa mort. Je suis pret a la remplir, comme je I’ai deja fait, 
avec la plus grande activite : on ne doit point douter de mon zfele. 
C’est a vous de faire connoitre a I’Empereur ma bonne volonte, mon 
experience et mes talents pour cet emploi, et de m’obtenir un 
diplome, de la propre main du Monarque, et scelle du sceau de I’Em- 
pire, ainsi que I’iqvestiture d’honneur et le traitement pecuniaire. 
Vous auriez la bonte de prendre tout cela avec vous, ou de I’envoyer 
ici par quelque navire de la Compagnie en recommandant cet envoi 
au Capitaine et en I’adressant a M. le General dc Canwai ou a M. 
de Moranin Intendant. 

Je regarderois cette faveur de votre part comme plus precieuse que 
mille autres et je ne I’oublierois point jusqu’au Tombeau. Je suis a 
VOS ordres ici et je vous prie de presenter mes respects a Akbar Aly 
Khan et a Mouhammed Osman Khan. A quoi serviroient de plus longs 
details ?./. 

Traduit d’ordre de Monseigneur par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roi pour les Langues Ori- 
entales a la suite de la Cour a Versailles le 24 ; ybre 
1789./. 


Ruffin 


INDIA OFFICE 
31 AUG 1915 
LIBRARY ^ 
R R 2111/1915 
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IV 

TRADUCTION DE LA DEPECHE 

Elle est sur quatre feuilles PERSANNE DE TYPOU ST IT TAN 

s^par^es, dont il n’y a . 

d’^crit que les fogl° recto. j^qY 

Suscription Exterieure 

A L’Empereiir de France 

Legende Persanne et Arabe du grand Sceau 
exterieur 


Chronogramme 


*N^ Les *lettres de T Al- 
phabet arabe sont autant 
de signes numeriques. En 
additionant toutes celles, 
qui composent le passage 
cite, Ton trouve un total 
de 1169 repond a 

I’annee 7121 ; de I’Ere-In- 
diexine^t que la Puissance 
Ali commenga 
a etre reconnu dans I’lnde. 
Typou Sultan naquit it la 
nieme ^poque. Les orien- 
taux sont fort jaloux de 
cette espece de combinai- 
5ons chrortogrammatiques. 


L’an du inonde 
*7121 : 

Mon anneau est devenu superieur 
aux Distpies du Soleil et de la Lune 
depuis que ma naissance, soux le regne 
de mon pere Chah Hayder Sultan, se 
trouve predite par le passage du Coran, 
ou il est dit 

Je suis votre fils I’Empereur Universel- 
lement reconnu 
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Legende du petit sceau int^rieur 
7121 : 

Typou Sultan 

Suscription int^rieure 

Puisse-t-elle parvenir (cette depeche) 
aux nobles regards de Sa Majeste le Trds 
Sublime, tres Auguste Souverain des climats 
de I’Europe, la Colonne des Monarques Glo- 
rieux, I’Empereur *Roi de france Louis 
seize, que le tres haut conserve ses precieux 
jours I 

Frontispice de la depeche 
Un soleil portant le nom 
en chiffre de Tipou Sultan 
fils de Hayder Ali Kai^i 

Repetition des memes titres contenus dans la suscription 

Avant tout nous offrons a Votre Majeste Imperiale le juste tribut 
de notre respect et de notre haute estime, et nous nous acquitons 
envers Elle de toutes les obligations, que ses sentiments nous imposent. 

Qu’il nous soil ensuite permis d’annoncer k Votre Majesty Im- 
p^riale I’heureuse arrivee de ses nobles depeches ; dont les expres- 
sions pleines de bonte et de generosite connoissent si bien le chemin 
du coeur de son ami, y penetrent comme un parfum exquis, et lui 
donnent une nouvelle existence. Ces deux lettres nous sont parve- 
nues, I’une par I’entremise de nos Ambassadeurs, et I’autre par les 
mains du tr^ excellent Commandant de Mer de Votre Ma_ifst6 Im- 
p^riale M. le C** de Macnemara. 

La plume de I’amitie semble les avoir traces, I’oeil de I’interet le 
plus vif, les a lues avec avidite, et la perception de la reconnoissance 
a saisi et gardera precieusement les preuves touchantes de la bien- 
yeillance, qui caract^ri^ chaque ligne de ces Dipldmes. 


•Le mot Roy est conserve 
dans le persan. 
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“Votre Majeste nous notifiie, elle menie, I’expedition faite a la 
“suite de nos Ambassadeurs d’une grande partie des artistes de diffe- 
“rents genres que nous lui avions demandee, et I’envoy subsequent et 
“tres prochain des ouvriers dont nous avons encore besoin. Elfe nous 
“indique et le prix que nous devons mettre a ce D^pot de I’Amitie, 
“et le premier devoir de touts les souverains, en nous disant qu’^elle 
“considere ces frangois comme ses propres enfants. 

“Sa Majeste Imperiale daigne nous rendre des temoignages 
“favorables de la conduite de nos Ambassadeurs. 

“Elle nous engage a n’attribuer le precede peu mesure, et dont 
“nous nous etions plaints de feu M. de Bussy, qu’a son age avance et 
“a ses infirmites, qui des lors commencoient a affaiblir son energie ; 
“explication, qui avoit ete donnee de vive voix a nos Ambassadeurs. 

“Elle a la bonte de nous parler de I’avancement deM.de Cossigny 
“qui doit son nouveau grade de Marechal de Camp a notre recom- 
“mandation. 

“Elle nous previent enfin de la mission particuliere aupres de 
“nous de M. L-e C‘' de Macnemara Commandant de ses forces navales 
“dans rinde, qui avoit ordre de se rendre a notre Cour, de nous offrir 
“de la part de Sa Majeste Imperiale quelques marques de son souvenir, 
“et de conferer avec nous sur nos interets respectifs. 

Les Artistes et les Ouvriers frangois ont ete en effect admis a 
notre audience, et nous avons pour eux des yeux et des soins paternels, 
parce que npus avons compris toute la profondeur de ce que Votre 
Majeste Imperiale nous dit a leur egard. Nous la prions d’etre par- 
faitement tranquille sur cet article. Pleins de confiance dans ses pro- 
messes, nous en attendons les heureux effects, et I’arrivee successive de 
la partie de ces hommes utiles, qui doit completter le nombre porte 
dans I’etat cy joint. 

Quelques disposes que nous fussions deja a imputer a la vieillesse 
de M. de Bussy et a I’affaissement de son moral, sa conduite deplacee 
contraire aux intentions pures et loyales de Votre Majeste Imperiale 
il nous a ete bien doux d’en tenir I’aveu d’elle merne, il a acheve notre 
conviction. Les fondements de la bonne intelligence, et de I’amitie, 
qui regnent entre Votre Majeste Imperiale et nous, sont trop anciens 
et trop solides pour qu’ils puissent etre ebranles par un faux mouve- 
ment de pareils esprits aussi inconsid^res, malgre les efforts de 
rAngloi^, ce perturbateur universel, qui, pour rompre les liens de 
notre union, ne cesse, pour ainsi dire, de mettre les fers au feu. 
Aujourd’huy surtout qu’il voit, d’une part, les troupes frangoises se re- 
tirer de Pondichery a I’lsle de france, et de I’autre, les Ambassades se 
multipliers entre nos deux Cours, I’injuste jalousie de notre ennemi 
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eommun I’a porte a des voyes de fait ; mais, Graces au Tres Haut, 

la Puissance de la maison du *Lion de Dieu 
est en etat d’opposer a I’Anglois des forces 
nombreuses d’hommes et de chevaux, et un 
appareil formidable de guerre. Dans ce mo- 
ment menie, les heros de I’lslamisme sont 
lances dans le champ de I’honneur ; et occu- 
pes a reprimer les infracteurs des traites. 
Cependant quelque juste que soit notre 
cause, n’en pas presummer est d’une sage 
prevoyance ; et celle ci me paroit exiger 
aussi imperieusement cjue les sentiments qui 
nous unissent a votre Majeste Imperiale, 
une marche eventuelle. Nous la suppplions done d’enjoindre formelle- 
ment et des a present a ses Commandants de Pondichery et de I’lsle 
de trance que, sur notre requisition, ils nous envoyent deux mille com- 
battants ; et de leur recommander de ne se permettre ni excuse ni 
delay, mais de se tenir prets a se rendre au signal et a obeir a nos 
ordres. Quant aux fraix de l expedition, et aux approvisionnements 
tout leur sera fourni abondamment par notre Sublime Cour, et I’ex- 
perience du passe ne leur doit laisser aucune espece d’inquietude sur 
ce point essentiel. Votre Majeste Imperiale pent-etre persua. . . qu’ 
aussitot cjue les operations de la Campagne seront terminees, nous 
serons attenlifs a renvoyer avec honneur ccs troupes auxiliaires a leur 
premiere destination. Au surplus la precision des ordres, que nous 
sollicitons, nous a paru seule capable d’assurer le succes des entre- 
prises les plus avantageuses aux deux allies et I’entiere defaite de 
leurs adversaires. Nous soumettons ce plan a la sagesse et a la supe- 
riorite des lumieres de Votre Majeste Imperiale. 

M. Le de Macnemara nous a remis les objects rares et pre- 
cieux, cjue Votre Majeste Imperiale lui avoit consignees pour nous, 
et il nous a transmis avec la meme fidelite tout ce qti’ellc I’avoit charge 
de nous dire. Nous lui avons fait I’accueil et les honneurs qui sont 
dus au representants d un grand Monarejue et a I’exemple de Votre 
Majeste Imperiale, nous lui avons accorde la plus intime confiance. 
II pourra a son retour lui rendre un compte exact de nos plus secrettes 
pensees. 

C’est un homme de grand merite, et un officier General aussi 
habile c|ue zele. II est plus propre que tout autre a remplif les vues 
de Votre Majeste Imperiale dans I’indostan. Les commissions impor- 
tantes et delicates, cjue Votre Majeste Imperiale pourroit lui confier 
dans cette partie du monde, seroient pour nous autant de nouveaux 
motifs de reconnoissance. La promotion de M. de Cossigny d’apres 


*Aly, a cause de son cour- 
age, fut sur nomine par 
Mahornmei le Lioji de 
Dieu. Le pere de Typou 
Sultan s’appelloit Hayder 
Aly et sa Dynastic se pre- 
vaut du surnom de son 
patron. 
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I’interet que nous avions temoigne prendre a son sort, nous a fait le 
plus grand plaisir. 

Que Votre Majeste Imperiale nous permette de lui faire, agreer 
en meme temps que notre reponse un leger hommage des produc- 
tions de nos climats, et un foible gage de nos sentiments respectueux, 
dans troix bijoux et 21 khi’lat ou vetements d’honneur que M. le C'" 
de Macnemara aura celui de lui offrir en notre nom, et dont la note se 
trouve cy jointe. Si Votre Majeste Imperiale daigne jetter un regard 
favorable sur ces envoy, elle mettra le coinble a notre satisfaction. 
Nous esperons qu’elle continuera de nous honorer de ses bontes. Dans 
I’eloignement ou nous somrnes de Votre Majeste Imperiale, la corres- 
pondance est un supplement a la jouissance dont nous somrnes prives 
Ne laissons done echapper aucune occasion de nous entretenir an 
moins par lettre et par messages. 

Puisse Votre Majeste Imperiale jouir d un bonheur inalterable ! 

Ecrit le neuvieme jour de la lune de Chaaban, I’an de I’hegire 
1204./. 


Traduit sur I’Original Persan par moi soussigne 
Secretaire Interprete du Roy en Langues Orien- 
tals a la suite de la Cour a Paris le 30 : Juillet 


Ruiii'.i 


V 


Elle est sur une seulc feuil- 
le dcritc des deux c6t<5s. 


TRADDCI ION DE LA DEPECHE 
PERSANNE DE EYPOU SULEAN 

A M. LE Cte de LA LUZERNE 


Suscription exterieure 

A M. Le de la Luzerne Vizir de I'Empc- 
reur de France. Leeende Pcrsaniie et Arabc 
du gi'and sceau exteiieur 



INDIAN CULlTJUE 




Chronogramme 


les lettres de Talpha- 
bet arabe sont autant de 
signes num^riques. En ad- 
ditionant toutes celles qui 
composent le passage cite, 
Ton trouve un total de 
1169 : ce fut probable- 
ment Tan de I’hegire 1169 
(qui r^pond a Tannee 
7121. de TEre Indienne) 
que la puissance de Hay- 
der Ali commen^a a etre 
reconnue dans Tlnde. Ty- 
pou Sultan naquit a la 
meme ^poque. Les Orien- 
taux sont fort jaloux de 
cette espece de combinai- 
sons chronogrammatiques. 


L’an du monde 
*7121 : 

Mon anneau est devenu superieur 
aux Bisques du Soleil et de la Lune, 
depuis que ma naissance, soux le r^gne 
de mon pere Chah Hayder Svdtan, se 
trouve predile par le passage du Coran, ^ 
oil il est dit 

Je suis votre fils I’Enipereur Universel- 
lenient reconnu 


Legende du petit stcau iutericur 
7121 : 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription interieure 

Puisse-t-elle (cette depeche) etre vue par son 
Excellence le tres honorable, tres Puissant, 
tr^s estimable Seigneur I’appui de ses amis, 
M. Le de la Luzerne Vizir de I’Empe- 
reur de France que Dieu le conserve I 

Frontispice de la depeche* 

Un soleil d’Argent portant le 
nom en chiffre de Typou Sultan 
fils de Hayder Aly Khan 
Repetition des memes titres contenus 
dan§ la . suscription. 
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Nous avons etc singulierernent satisfaits de la relation que nos 
Ambassadeurs nous ont faite de vos bontes, et de vos nobles procedes. 
Elle ne nous laisse rien a desirer sur vos dispositions ulterieures a res- 
serrer de plus les noeuds indissolubles de I’intimite qui regne entre les 
deux Cours. 

Cette precieuse harmonie, dont I’Univers a ete le t^moin, est na- 
turellement un objet de jalousie pour I’Anglois, qui aime la discorde, 
et n’est occupe que du soin de I’introduire partout ou il le peut. 
Quoique la divine Providence nous ait donne des troupes nombreuses 
et des moyens formidables de defense, et que les heros de I’lslamisme 
soient deja en etat de contenir notre ennemi commun, cependant par 
une sage prevoyance, et toujours fondes sur I’estime, dont Sa Majeste 
I’Empereur Roi de france nous honore, nous avons cru devoir le prier 
d’enjoindre a ses Generaux de Pondichery et de I’Isle de france qu’ils 
eussent a nous envoyer, au premier signal de notre part, deux mille 
soldats prets k marcher sous notre commandement. Nous sommes 
persuades que vous voudres bien vous meme adopter cette mesure. 
Sa publicite pent seule operer les meilleurs effets pour les deux allies 
et le decouragement absolu de leurs adversaires ; nous comptons sur 
votre concours a I’execution d’un plan, dont le succes depend essen- 
tiellement de la precision des ordres, que vous dopneres a vos Com- 
mandants. Les avantages respectifs qui doivent en resulter pour les 
deux Empires n’echapperont pas a votre sagacite et a votre longue 
experience, <iont nous avons con^u la plus haute comme la plus juste 
idee. Aussi sommes nous tres empresses de cultiver votre correspond- 
ance, et nous vous prions de croire que ce sera toujours avec un vrai 
plaisir que nous recevrons vos lettres et vos messages. Les senti- 
ments, que vous nous aves inspires, nous font un devoir, dont nous 
nous acquittons bien volontiers, de vous offrir quelques productions 
de nos etats. M. Le C‘* de Macnemara aura I’honneur de vous 
remettre en notre nom une chaine de diamants et de rubis et quatre 
kkilmt ou vetements d’honneur, tels qu’ils sont enonces dans I’etat 
descriptif cy joint. Nous apprendrons avec joie qu’ils vous sont 
heureusement parvenus. 

Puissi^s vous jouir d’une prosperite inalterable I 

Ecrit le gme jour de la iune de Chaaban I’an de I’hegire 1204./. ^ 
Traduit sur I’Original Persan par moi soussi^e 
Secretaire Interpr^te d« Roy en Langues Orien- 
tales a Paris le 31 : janvier i79i /* 


Rqffin 



TRANSLATION 

I 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN REPLY 
OF THE AMBASSADORS TO MONSEIGNEUR.^ 

To his Excellency The Grand Vizir, the Minister, may the Exalt- 
ed One (God) preserve him. 

Your sublime dispatch has reached us through M. Ruffin ; and we 
have taken cognizance of its contents. You have informed us that M. 
Ruffin has been chosen by his majesty for discussing business, to ques- 
tion and receive answers and conduct the negotiations. On this 
point we accept your choice ; and all the points will be concluded 
through the intermediary of M. Ruffin ; but we have with us an inter- 
preter. It will be through his agency that the discussion in the audi- 
ence shall take place. Whenever you may have occasion to 
honour us with your letters, draw it up in Persian. We shall under- 
stand them sooner.' What purpose will be served by longer replies. 

* There is no signature, the three seals are on the envelope 

as also the address. Translated by me— the undersigned Secretary 

Interpretor to the King for Oriental Languages at Paris the 28 : 

July 1788% 


Ruffin. 


IT 

Khan Sahib, my alFectionate and kind friend and knower of value 
and the spreader of favours to the humble-selves. May God keep 
you in peace. After unlimited and countless desires and lon'ging for 
meeting you with brimful conviviality which are obviously known to 

1. My lord. Your grace etc. 

•These four lines were apparently added by Rufi^n and W?re not in the 
original Persian letter. 
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your enlightened self, you now. know this much that the showerer of 
favours, having crossed the seas last year together with kind friends 
and people reached France quite safe and sound. At that .time a 
rousing reception was given with pomp and honour on behalf of 
the king* to that showerer of favours (M. M unrum); the 
proceedings and incidents (of this affair) reached the ears of this 
humble self. I became a thousand times happy and from God I 
expect and hope that your kind self having obtained (audience) for 
your service of the French king® and after fulfilling whatever 
aims and objects you had and after finishing all those 
affairs with happiness and gladness you will graciously return here. 
At that time (my) humble self will be present there, in the service of 
that nourisher of the poor, (i.e., yourself) with hopes and expectations. 
Previously, having written 5 or 6 letters, I had sent (them); whether 
the above mentioned papers have reached you or not (I do not know); 
and the reply to those letters has not been received as yet. My hum- 
ble self takes great care in the (service of the) Government of the king 
of France and' (in conse(juence) is in the path of great danger. Here 
some of the higher officials^ in the Government of the king of France 
in accordance ivith their post' make me carry out their orders. One 
should be happy and cheerful for their sake. As such I am always 
ready at their service ; it is obvious to you. And in future I shall 
serve in any post® befitting me in the Government of the king of 
France. AJl the officers here are aware that I am working as the 
Diwan with all worthy means (i.e. with fervour and zeal). Pre- 
viously I had also written to you about this. Besides this, some 
troubles have cropped up in the affairs of the king of France. At that 
time this humble self, in connection with the erection of the fortress 
of Sipar and in these troublesome affairs, exercised efforts and endea- 
vours. The general Count Musi Konweh Bahadur, for the office of 
the Diwan of France, considering it his own affairs, has favoured me 
byaecepting me into his companionship (retinue).'^ Nipal Plati Madley 
(?) presented me with a Palkl and an umbrella, (paUahY and so on. 
He had showered upon my humble self favours and kindnesses. 
In connection ivith some of these past affairs, the informa- 
tion of which I consider it to be necessary to give you, it had been 


s. Badshah. 

3. Badshah-iFrance. 

4. Literally "officials who make others work,” 

5. Official position. 

§, Urvw&n. 7. Aftabgyi, 
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written (by me). In the days of M. Lally, 50,000 rupees (rupla) had 
been taken for the Company ; till now (there has been) found 
no way of getting the said amount (back). And this had 
been written to your good self. By way of hearty (personal !) favour, 
after making enquiries and answering them in the (affairs of the) said 
company about the realisation of the above amount and having se- 
cured the order of His majesty, the said amount may reach one who is 
entitled to it. Previously in the government of France (Sarkar-i- 
France) my brother Kandap Madley had been the Diwan and after 
his death the office of the Diwan was assigned to my humble self. 
My humble self is always prepared to do the work of the government 
of the king of France. It is essential that the ability, wisdom and 
talent of this humble self in the affairs of the office of the Diwan should 
be made known to His majesty, the king of France ; and (that I should) 
obtain the royal letter of appointment® with the seal and signature 
together with the robe of honour. Either (bring them) with you 
here ; or (send them) on a ship of the company coming here : (in the 
latter case) after having a talk with the Captain of the ship and entrust- 
ing it to him— tell him that these things may be handed over to either 
General Miisi Konwai or to M. de Morlson Naitatan. I shall regard 
this favour of your,s as thousands of obligations. I shall not forget 
this to the last day of my life. My humble self will act according to 
your orders. What more can I write asking your favour. And con- 
vey my respectful obeisance to Akbar ‘Alt Khan Sahib ai^d to Muham- 
mad Osman Sahib. 


Ill 

TRANSLATION OF A PERSIAN LETTER ADDRESSED 
TO MOUHAMMED DERVISH KHAN, THE FIRST 
AMBASSADOR OF TIPU SULTAN, BY THE DIWAN 

OR INTERPRETER OF THE KING AT PONDICHERL 

€ . 

Suscription : May this prayer reach the proper hand of M. Mouham- 
med Dervich Khan, seigneur generous benefactor to- 


f. Parwanah-i-Khas, 
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wards his servants, Ambr. of the victorious emperor 
Tipu Sultan, may God preserve him ! Written on 
the 17 th day of the month of Djemaziulsani, the year 
of the Hizira 1203 % 

Very beneficent Lord, etc.. 

After having offered you my best wishes and the desire which I 
always have of still enjoying the infinite satisfaction of seeing you, I 
have the honour to notify you that your happy arrival in France, after 
having traversed the oceans in very good health on the boat of 
Monsieur Monneron with your numerous retinue and the honour- 
able and distinguished reception which has been given to you 
by the Emperor of France on your arrival on the domains of his 
empire ; all these details have become known to us ; we have all felt 
great joy and I in particular have asked of the Supreme Being that 
you soon obtain an audience of this monarch and the good result of 
all the prayers, which you have to make to him on the objects of your 
mission. I hope that nobody will suffer either difficulty or delay and 
that you will come back soon charged with honours and burdened 
with favour. 1 hope also that heaven will preserve me to have the 
pleasure of seeing you again. I have already had the honour of writ- 
ing to you five or six times. I do not know Ivhether my letters 
have reached you or not, but it is certain that I have received no 
reply till the present moment. I am in a very precarious position. 
As for .the functions which I fulfil here, 1 depend absolutely on 
the superior officers. They make me feel it and I dare show no 
resentment. Moreover I have never expressed anything but zeal 
and submission. You have seen it yourself and in future I 
shall do the same always whatever position in which I may be employed 
in the service of the emperor of France. All the General Officers of 
this place recognize me as the Divan. It was in this sense that I wrote 
tCL-ypu. I return to you at the same time a faithful account of all 
that has transpired in these countries and of my efforts for the dis- 
positions relating to the fortress Sipar, as well as of the opposition 
which I have encountered on several points. 

M. the Governor General Count of Canwai considering as his 
own affair the nomination and selection of the Diwan and having 
honouffed me by taking me into his retinue, has granted me the privi- 
lege of the Palanquin with all honorific distinctions. I have nothing 
but praise for his kindnesses. It is for this that I had remarked to 
you that the past should be forgotten. At the time of M. de Tally 
I had to claim from the Company 50,000 rupees and since then this 
sum has not been paid to me. I informed you also of this claim. I 
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beg you to remind the Company of this and to mention this to his 
imperial majesty in such a manner that he issues formal orders that 
this nv>ney be returned to whom it belongs. 

My brother had preceded me in the ofhce of the Diwan and it was 
granted to me on his death. I am willing to fill this office as I have 
done it before with the greatest energy. One should not doubt my 
zeal. It is for you to make known my good intentions, my experience 
and my talents for this office to the emperor, and to obtain for me a 
diploma from the hand of the monarch himself and stamped with the 
seal of the empire as also the investiture of honour and the pay attached 
(to the office). You will kindly bring ail this with you or send it here 
by some ship of the Company recommending the consignment to the 
Captain and addressing it to the General de Canwai or to M. de 
Morassin, the Superintendent. 

I would regard this favour from you as more precious than thou- 
sand others and I shall not at all forgei it even to the Isf^ day of my 
life. I am at your service here. I pray you to present my respects 
to Akbar Aly Khan and to Mouhammad Osman Khan. What would 
be the use of still longer details. 

Translated by order of Monseigneur by me 
‘ the undersigned Secretary interpreter to the 
King for the Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Versailles. 24. 7. I'jScj. 

‘ Ruffin 


IV 

TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN 
DESPATCH FROM TYPOU SULTAN 
TO THE KING 

On 4 separate folios on 

which there is writing on Suscription Exterieure^ 

only one side. 


1. Address on the outer side. 
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TO THE EMPEROR OF FRANCE 

Inscription of legend on the great outer seal 
in Persian and Arabic. 


Chronograimne 


*N®. The letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral vsigns as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of 
1169. It was probably the 
year of the Hegira ii6g 
(which corresponds to the 
year 7121 of the Indian 
era)^ when the power of 
Hayder Ali commenced in 
India, Typou Sultan wa>i 
born in the same epoch. 

Orientals are, very appre- 
ciative of ^ this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
tions. 

Legend of the small inner seal 

7121 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription Interieure^ 

May it (this despatch) arrive to the noble 
sight of his very sublime majesty, very august 

2. Address inside the letter. 

3. This chronology seems to follow roughly the traditional chronology of 
the Bible. The calculation, I am told by Mr. A. Nag, was first made by 
Josephus, the Jewish historian and is based on the Biblical date of the creation of 
the human race. Ruffin seems to be wrong in regarding this as an “Indian 
era.” 



2i— 5 
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sovereign of the countries of Europe, the 
pillar of the glorious monarchs, the empe- 
•The word Roy (i.e. King) ror, *King of France, Louis XVI, may the 
has been preserved in Per- most high (God) conserve his precious days, 
sian. 

Frontispiece of' the despatch 

A sun bearing the name in monogramme of Typou Sultan, the 
son of Hayder Ali Khan. Repetition of the same titles contained in 
the suscription (address). 

First of ail we offer to your Imperial Majesty the just tribute of 
our respect and our high regard to ^vliom tve ackno^vledge all the obli- 
gations which his kindness impQses on us. 

May it be permitted to ask to announce to your Imjjerial Majesty 
the happy arrival of his noble despatches, of which the expressions 
full of kindness and generosity know so well the way to the heart of 
his friend, and penetrate into it like an exquisite perfume, and give 
him a new life. These two letters have reached us, one through the 
intermediary of our ambassadors and the other by the hand of the 
very exalted Commander of the Sea of your imperial majesty, M. le 
Cte® of Macneinara. 

The pen of friendship seems to have traced them, and the eye 
with the most lively interest has read them with avidity, and the per- 
ception of thankfulness has seized and will preserve preciously the 
touching prooofs of the benevolence which characterize et'ery line of 
these diplomas. 

Your Majesty notifies us that he has sent to us with the party 
of our ambassadors a large number of artists of different kinds we had 
asked of you, and the subsequent dispatch very shortly of workmen 
of whom we have still need. When his Majesty tells us that he con- 
siders these Frenchmen as his own children, he indicates to us both 
how high we must prize this relation of friendship and also ' what 
is the first duty of all sovereigns. 

His Imperial Majesty deigns to render us favourable testimony 
to the conduct of our ambassadors. His Majesty asks us to attribute 
the rash way of the deceased M. de Bussy of which we had complained 
to his advanced age and his infirmities which had then begun 
to weaken his energy,— an explanation which was given by word of 
mouth to our ambassadors. His Majesty has the kindness to mention 


5. Count. 
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to US of the promotion of M. de Cossigny who owes his new position 
of Marechal de Camp to our recommendation. 

His Majesty informs us finally of the particular mission to us of 
M. Le Ctc dc Macnemara, Commandant of His naval forces 
in India, who had tlie order to present himself at our Court and to 
offer on behalf of his Imperial Majesty some token of his regard and 
to confer with us on the subject of our respective interests. 

The French artists and the workmen have in fact been already 
admitted to our audience, and we have for them the eyes and care of 
a father because we have understood the full depth of what your Im- 
perial Majesty says to us concerning them. We pray him to be per- 
fectly at rest on this point. Wc have full faith in your promises and 
expect their happy fulfilment and the successive arrival of the party 
of these useful men, which should complete the number given in the 
inventory attached herewith. 

However much we might have been inclined to excuse M. de 
Bussy on the ground of old age and the enfeeblement of his character, 
his deplorable conduct contrary to the pure and loyal intentions of 
your Imperial Majesty, it has been very gratifying to us to get confirma- 
tion of this from your Majesty and this has completed our conviction. 
The foundation of good understanding and friendship which reigns be- 
tween your Imperial Majesty and us are too old and too solid to be 
capable of being shaken by the blunder of such inconsiderate 
spirits, inspite of the efforts of the English, the universal disturber, 
who in ordfer to break the bond of our friendship, never cease, so to 
say, to ‘put the irons into the fire. Today above all when he (the 
Englishman) sees on the one hand the French troops retiring from 
Pondichery to the Isle of France and on the other the embassies mul- 
tiplying between our two courts, the unjust jealousy of our common 
enemy carries him to the path of action. But by favour of the Most 

High the house of the *Lion of God is cap- 
able of arraying against the English the nu- 
merous forces of men and horses and a 
fortnidable apparatus of war. Even at this 
moment, the heroes of Islam have thrown 
themselves forward into the field of honour, 
and are engaged in represseing the violators 
of treaties. However just our course may 
be, foresight forbids us presumption ; and 
this foresight demands as imperiously as the 
sentiments uniting us with your Imperial 
Majesty that we eventually march to attack. We entreat you therefore 
to give formal orders at once to your Commandants of Pondicheri and 


*Aly on account of his 
courage was called Lion 
ofT5f)d by Mahomet. I’hc 
father of Typou Sultan 
was called Hayder Aly and 
his dynasty make use of 
the surname of its patron. 
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the Isle of France that on our requisition they should send us two 
thousand soldiers ; and to recommend to them not to allow themselven 
any excuse or delay, but move at the first signal ready to obey our 
orders. 

As for the cost of the expedition and the supplies, all will be 
furnished to them abundantly by our sublime court and the experience 
of the past should not leave any anxiety on this essential point. 
Your Imperial Majesty may rest assured that as soon as the operations 
of the campaign are terminated, we shall promptly send back with 
honour these auxiliary troops to their first destination. Moreover the 
precise orders which we request you to give seem to us the only way 
of ensuring the success of the enterprises which will be most advantage- 
ous to both the allies and lead to the complete defeat of their adver- 
saries. We submit this plan to the sagacity and to the superior 
enlightenment of your Imperial Majesty. 

The Count of Macnemara has submitted to us the rare and pre- 
cious things which your Imperial Majesty had confided to his care 
for us, and he has transmitted to us with the same fidelity all that your 
Majesty had charged him to tell us. We have given him the recep- 
tion and honour which are due to the representative of a great 
monarch and following the example of your Imperial Majesty we have 
accorded him the fnost intimate confidence. On his return he can 
give an accurate account of our most secret thoughts. He is a man 
of high merit, a general officer as expert as he is zealous. He is abler 
than any body else to fulfil the intentions of your Imperial Majesty 
in Hindustan. The important and delicate commissions which your 
Imperial Majesty might entrust to him in this part of the world would 
be for us as many new grounds of gratitude. The promotion of M. 
de Cossigny following the interest we expressed concerning him, has 
given us the highest pleasure. 

May your Imperial Majesty permit us to offer him, along with 
our reply, as a modest homage of the products of our country and 
as a feeble expression of our respect, three jewels and 21 khilat or 
dresses of honour which the Count of Macnemara will have the honour 
of offering you in our name and a list of which is to be found enclosed. 
If your Imperial Majesty deigns to throw a kindly glance on this 
present, it will fill to the brim our cup of satisfaction. We hope that 
you will continue to honour us with your kindnesses. On acceunt of 
the distance at which we are from your Imperial Majesty, corres- 
pondence is the only way to make up for the pleasure of meeting of 
which we are deprived. Let us not miss therefore any occasion of 
entertaining ourselves at least by letters and messages. 

May your Imperial Majesty enjoy unalt^irable happiness, 
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Written on the gth day of the month of Chaaban, the year of 
the Hezira 1204. 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned, the 
Secretary interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Coiu’t of Paris, the 30th January, 1791 % 

Ruffin. 


TRANSLATION OF THE PERSIAN DESPATCH FROM 
TYPOU SULTAN TO COUNT DE LA LUZERNE 

Suscription Exterior 

To Cte (Count) de la Luzerne, Vizir of the Emperor of France 

Persian & Arabic legend of the Grand Seal 
on the outer side Chronogramme 


*N^ The letters of the 
Arabic alphabet are nu- 
meral signs as well. By ad- 
ding up all those of which 
the cited passage is com- 
posed, one finds a total of 
1169. It was probably the 
year.«a£ the Hegira 1169 
(which corresponds to the 
year 7121 of the Indian 
era) when the power of 
Hayder Ali commenced in 
India, Typou Sultan was 
born in the same epoch. 
Orientals ?ire very appre- 
ciative of this sort of chro- 
nogrammatical combina- 
Uons, 
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Legend of the small seal on the Interior 
7121 

Typou Sultan 
Suscription Interior 

May this despatch be read by His Excellency the most honour- 
able, most powerful, most estimable Lord, the support of his friends. 
Count de la Luzerne, Vizir of the emperor of France, may God pre- 
serve him. 


Frontispiece of the despatch 

A Sun of silver bearing the name in monogramme of Typou 

Sultan, son of Hayder Ali Khan. 

Repetition of the same titles contained in the suscription 

We have been singularly satisfied with the report, which our am- 
bassadors have submitted to us about your kindness and your noble 
behaviour. They leave us no room for impro\'ing on your wish to 
tighten more and more the unbreakable bond of friendship which 
exists between these two courts. 

V 

This precious harmony of which the whole universe has been 
witness, is naturally an object of jealousy to the English, who love 
discord, and are occupied only with the thought of introducing it 
wherever they can. Although the divine providence has ■ given us 
numerous troops and formidable means of defence and although the 
heroes of Islam are by themselves able to check our common enemy, 
yet moved by a wise foresight and always relying on the esteem with 
which his Imperial Majesty the King of France honours us, we have 
thought it our duty to pray to him to order his generals of Pondichery 
and of the Isle of France that they should send us, at the first sign 
from our part, two thousand soldiers ready to march under oup-rom- 
mand. We are convinced that you yourself will be willing to adopt 
this measure. Its publicity can but have the best effect for the two 
allies and lead to the absolute discouragement of their adversaries ; 
we rely on your support in the execution of a plan the success of 
which depends essentially on the )irecision of the orders that you 
will give to your commandants. The respective advantages which 
should result for the two empires will not escape your sagacity and 
your long experience, of which we have justly formed the most 
exalted opinion. We are also very eager to cultivate your corres- 
pondence, and we pray you to believe that it will be always with a 
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true pleasure that we shall receive your letters and messages. The 
feelings which we have for you make it a duty of which we shall 
willingly acquit ourselves by offering you some products of our idomi- 
nions. Count of Macnemara will have the honour of submitting to 
you in our name a chain of diamonds and rubies and four Khilats or 
dresses of honour, as they are mentioned in the enclosed memo. We 
shall be glad to hear that they have happily reached you. 

May you enjoy an unalterable prosperity ! 

Written on the 9th day of the moon of Chaaban of the Hegira 
1204. 


Ruffin. 

Translated from the original Persian by me the undersigned 
Secretary-interpreter to the King for Oriental languages attached to 
the Court of Paris, the 31st January, 1791 % 


Ruffin. 




ANCIENT INDIAN GEOGRAPHY 
from Tibetan Bio. rca. wa. s. 

By S. C. Sarkar 

[Shabs. drun., hailing from Sum. in W. Tibet, later at ordination 
named Ye. se. dpal. ahhyor., the famous Mkhan. po. (Abbot) of ^Abras. 
spuhs. and other important Tibetan monasteries, compiled this infor- 
mation, between 1722 and 1747, from early medieval writings of the 
Indian and Tibetan scholar translators of Indian literature into 
Tibetan (the Bio. rca. wa. s, c. 900—1300 A.D.), and from ‘the correct 
opinion’ of other previous writers. 

This geographical summary forms only a small section of Sum. 

{ )a. Mkhan. po’s well known comprehensive compilation ‘Dpag. bsam. 
joh. bsah.’ (or ‘Bhadra-Kalpa-druma’, based on ancient and early 
medieval Indian and Tibetan historical and religious works), and is 
something like a guide pamphlet to help Buddhist monks and pilgrims 
from Tibet wishing to visit Buddhist places of pilgiimage in India 
in his days (i.e. 2nd quarter of the 18th century, A.D.). 

It would seem from Sum. pa. Mkhan. po’s description that many 
of the most ancient sites and monuments of early and medieval Bud- 
dhist India still survived in his days,— or at least were visible in ruins 
on the surface, and were not abandoned or forgotten, unfrequented by 
pilgrims' or covered by debris and jungles beyond recognition ; also 
that sea and land communication systems had not yet completely bio- 
ken down. 

This is not surprising. We know from tlie Travels of Buddha- 
gupta (late 16th and early 17th century A.D.), a famous Buddhist eccle- 
siastic of Tibet hailing from Vijayanagara who was the teacher of the 
equally famous Taranatha of Bengal and Tibet, that Buddhist monas- 
terie establishments continued to flourish in different parts of India 
(and adjacent Insulindia from East Africa to Indo-China) as late as the 
time of Akbar and Jahangir. We also know that, even after the days 
of Taranatha and Sum. pa. Mkhan. po., in the days of Hastings and 
Cornwallis, there were Bengal Buddhist monks, like Purna-Giri of 
Joshi-NJath, who were in touch with the E. I. Company, Nepal, Tibet 
and China, acting as agents of the Company, and that there was a 
Buddhist Monastery almost opposite Fort William (the Bhota-Vihara, 
liear Sivpur), well endowed by Tibetan and Chinese gifts. It would 
seem as if Buddhist sites and establishments decayed finally (along with 
mahy ‘Hindu’ ones) in the time of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb, and 

22-6 
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what remained perished in the disorders and destructions filling the 
whole of the i8th century history. 

Sium. pa. Mkhan. po.’s account is here given in strictly literal and 
therefore somewhat awkward English translation, with comments on 
points of interest. 

TIBETAN TEXT 

Thog. mar. Rgya. gar. gyi. dgon. pa. sa. chu. groh. khyer. sogs. 
gah. dan. gah. du. yod. pa. ses. na. bstan. pa. bstan. ahjin. gah. du. 
byuh. va. ses. sla. bas. rags. cam. smos. na. | 

I Ahjam. gliii. gi. yul. spyi-a/ji. gnas. rliul. ni. | 

Ri. rab. phyogs. kyi. Byaii. mthaa^. Ahjam. bu-a/a. Ijon. pa. nas. 
Lho-a/ii. Rgya. mcho-ahi. bar. du. rim. par. chu. mig. stoh. gi. chu. sde. 
dan. I Sam. bha. la. dan. | coin la. riii. mo. dan. gahs. Ti. se. Mcho. Ma. 
dros. pa. dan Bal. yul. dan. | Rgya. gar. dan. | Ri. vo. A/ibigs. byed. 
dan. Rgya. mchor. Dha. na. Sri-ahi. glih. phran. dan. Dpal. gyi. rir. 
Ahhras. Spuhs. dan. Ri. Po. ta. la. yod. | Rgya. gar. spyir. Ahjam., 
glih. ahdi-ahi. Iho. na. yod. kyah. ston. pas. chos. gsuhs. te. thub. bstan. 
thog. mar. dar. bas. chos. kyi. dvah. du. btah. nas. Dbus. su. bshag. 
pa-ahi. 8ar. du. Li. Ahjah dan. Rgya. nag. Che. Chun. dan. | 

Nub. tu. O. ifgyan. O.di. ya. na. sur. chag. dan. | Byah. Sar. du. 
Bod. dan. Hor. yul. chen. po. dan. | Gu. gsum. | Nub. Byah du. 
Lcags. Sgo. rih. mo. dah. Bu. mo. gyon. ru-a/?i. yul. sogs.^ dah. | 8ar. 
Lho. nas. Nub. kyi. bar. gyi. Rga. mchor. Glih. phran. rnaijis. dah. ] 
Nub. Byah. nas. Byah. Sar. bar. gyi. rgyab. mthar. Tho. kar. Ta. si 
ka. Tu. ruk. sa. Sog. po. Ho. thon. O. ro. su. sogs. mthaah. ahkhob. 

pa. lohs. spyod. Idan. pas. bskor. va. yod. do. || 

Khyad. par. Rgya. gar. du. Ti. se. nas. byuh. va-ahi. chu. kluh. 
chen. po. Gahga-ahi. Byah. na. chu. vo. Ya. mu. na. dah. I Nai. rah. 

ja. ni. Gahga. la. Ma. ga. dha. nas. ahdrcs. te. | de-ahi. Sar. brgyud. 

de. 8ar. Lho-ahi. dah Si. ta-rthi. mjug. Lo. hi. ti-ahi. mjug. Paksu^ah. 
ahdres. nas. | Nub. kyi. dah. Sin. dhu. Lho. Nub. kyi. Rga. mchor. 
ahbab. ser. la. | yah. Gnas. her. bshi-a/a. nah. chan. gyi. Ti. 4a. ku. 
ni. shes. pa. Gahga. Sin. dhu. gsum. flhdus. la. bsad. pa-ahh. snah. | 
^ar. he. ahog. tu. Bya. gag. gi. Kun. dgaah. ra. va. ] Byah. du. Gar. 
mkhan. mchog. || Sar. du-flhh. Na. len. dra. || Lhor. Koh. ku-ahi. bye. 
brag. Kahd-r. rgyal. dvah. gcug. nor. Chos. grags. kyi. yin.*| Nub. 
Byah. Bcom. rlag. tu. ^hdam. bu. can. gyi. lha. khah. yod. ] Chos. 
grags. kyi. gnas. gcig. ni. Tam. bu. la. Lho. || Sahs. bskyahs. kyi. Lho- 
flhi. so. Sor. ras. ta. | Dbus. Ma. ga. dha-ahi. char, gtogs. su. Rdo. rje. 
gdan. Na. len. dra. O. tan. ta. pu. ri. Vi. kra. ma. la. 4i. la. 
sogs. dgon. chen. rnaras. dah. 
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AhAul. va. Me. tog. phren. rgyud. las. | “Mnan. yod. Gnas. bcas. 
Cam. pa. ka. | Va. ra. na. si. Vans. pa. can. | Rgyal. po-aAi. khab. 
ni. drug. pa. ste. j De. dag. groii. khyer. chen. po. grags.”] Shes. pa. 
Itar. gyi. gron. khyer. dan. | Byah. phyogs. Tha. ru-a/n. brgyiicf. Dho. 
Ian. Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra. sogs. dan. | :§ar. Dbus. mc/?ams. su. Li. kha. 

ra. 4ifi. a/iphel. dan*. | :§ar. la. gsum. las. Bah. ga. la. dan. Ti. ra. hix. 
ti. dan. O. di. bi. sa. sogs. Sar. phyogs. 55i. ahog. pa. dan. | De-ahi. 
Byah. du. Bah. ga. la. dah. ne. bar. Ka. ma. ru. dah. Go. da. dan. 
Ti. spu. ra. dah. Ha. nu. ma. sogs. la. spyi. mih. Gi. ri. va. dha. 
5 er. va. dah. | De. dag. gi. Sar. mtha-fl/ii. dah. Spu. kham. dah. Pa. 
la. ku. sogs. la. Ra. khah. dah. Hi. sa. va. ti. dah. Mar. go. sogs. la. 
Mu. nan. dah. gshan. yah. Cak. ma. dah. Kam. po. ca. sogs. de. thams. 
cad. kyi. spyi. mih. Ko. ki. ,ser. |j Dbus. dah. 'Lho-ahi. bar. du. Ahhar. 
ha-ahi. phug. dah. || Rgya. mc//or. he. va. Lhor. Ka. na. ta. dah. 
Vidya. na. ga. ra. dah. Koh. Ku. na. dah. Tu. mu. ra. ti. dah. Dra. 
pa. li. dah. Ma. lya. ra. dah. Ti. lih. ka-a//i. char, gtogs. Ka. lih. ka. 
dah. Kha. gan. sogs. yod. la. | Lho. phyogs. ahdi-ahi. dbyibs. gru. 
gsum. du. yod.-pa-fl/n. rce. mo. Rgy'a. mr//or. iug. par. Ra. smi. sva. li. 
yod. cih. rce. mo. de-ahi. Sar. phyogs. kyi. Rgya. mc/io. la. Ma. he. da. 
rdi. dah. Nub. kyi. Mc/m. la. Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. ier. la. I] 

I Rgyal. bstan. de-fl/a. bar. du. dar. va. ni. | 

Ahjam. dpal. rca. brgyiid. las. | “Sa. ni. rgya. ijic/jo. ghis. mthar. 
thug. I ces. pas. luh. bstan. to.”jl 

Dbus. kyi. Va. ra. na. si. nas. Nub. lu. Pra. ya. ka. dah. Bcom. 
rlag. dah. Ru ra. dah. Lha. len. dah. A.ga. ra. dah. Sa. ga. ri. dah. 
Di. li. dah. Ma. la. va. dah. | gshan. yah. Ma. ru. Di. li. Ha. la. 
Kacc/?a. sog's. yod. de. jj 

Ahdi. dag. Lo. ccha. sogs. kyi. dag. pa. gios. Itar. bris. pa. yin. 
shin 1 1 


LITERAL ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

Of Ancient India the monasteries, provinces, rivers and towns, 
etc,, wheresoever they were situated, if one wants to know,— Doctrines 
and Doctors wherever they flourished, if one wants to remember and 
learn easily,— (then here is given), 

, ABOUT JAMBU-DVIPA THE GENERAL INFORMATION : 

In the direction of Sumeru in the Northern Border, from its 
Jcimbu forests,^ down to the Ocean of the South, (there are) in a series 

1, I.e., the Jambu-tree forests of Janibu-dvipa arc in its northern border- 

land, and beyond that is the Stimeru Range, 
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thousands of springs and groups (systems) of rivers. On the one hand 
(lie) 5am. bha. la.,® and high precipitous long-winding (mountain) 
passes,® the Snowy Mount Kailasa,* and the Lake Anavatapta,® and 
Nepal*r on the other (the wide plains of) India^.— The Vindhya moun- 
tains®, and in the Ocean the small island of Dhana-srl®; and by the 
5ri-Parvata, Dhanya-Kataka'®; and the Mount Potala.”“— India on the 


2. In Tibetan works Sam. bha. la. always stands for Bahlika (Balkh or 
Bactria), between the Jambu (AmQ, Oxus) and the Hindu Kush. 

3. These would be the Khawak, Kaoshan and other lofty passes (c. 13,000 
ft.) in the Hindu Kush, crossed by Alexander’s armies. 

4. ‘Ti. se.’. 

5. 'Mcho. Ma. dros. pa.’; i.e., Manasa-sarovara (Mana sarovara or Mana- 
saras, vern, Man-sarovar or Man-sar); probably this is a bilingualism, as Tib. 
‘Mah’— Lake ; cf. ‘Man. yul.’, the Lake-land, the regions of Mansarovar Lake 
and the head-waters of the Indus, Sutlej and other rivers (vide, no. 21). 

6. ‘Bal. yul.’, lit.=:‘Wool-land’. It would appear that the other name of 
this region, ‘Nepal’ (and the name of its people, ‘Nevar’) is really a Tibetan 
name, ‘Gnas. bal.’=:Land of Woolz=‘Bal. yul.’; one name was used mostly in 
Trans-Himalayas, the other in Cis-Himalayas. 

7. ‘Rgya. gar.’, more correctly ‘Rgya. dkar.’m'Wide or Great White’, 
probably standing for* an Indian name like ‘Maha-Gaud(r)a’. 'Rgya’ by itself 
is also used for the Indian Plains, and there stands for ‘Mahi’, ‘Urvi’ or Trthvi’, 
traditional geographical names for the Gangetic Plains or Bharata. Later 
Tibetan commentators explain ‘dkar’ as referring to the white dress and turbans 
of Indians, but that seems far-fetched and unreal. 

8. ‘Ri. wo. ^/?bigs. byed.’. 

9. ‘Dhana-ki’ in the text. Some Tibetans identify it with Amaravati (in 
which case ‘the small island’ of the text refers to the delta of the Kr§na or the 
Godavari, called in Tamil ‘Ilarii-Kai’ = ‘small land’ or islet, all deltas as well 
as islands generally being so called in Tamil). Others take it to be Ceylon 
which came to be so called owing to its effulgent riches (in which case the lyhes 
refers to the island being Kuvera’s land according to the Epic, and ‘the small 
island* of the text refers to the standard name of ‘Lanka*, a Sanskritisation of 
the same ‘Ilam-Kai.* But it may be noted that in one passage of the Dpag, 
bsam. Ijoh. bxah. the islands of ‘Dhanasri* and of ‘Siihhala* are mentioned side 
by side in the same sentence as separate. 

10. This is usually taken to be in the lower Kr^rii and Godivarl region, 
along with Nagarjuni-Konda and Amaravati ; but there was another Dhtnya- 
kataka near the Puspagiri and Udayagiri ruins (the site of the ancient Pu^pl* 
girhvihtra) in South Orissa. Cuttack (Kataka) also claims to be another site of 
that name. The Dhanya-Kataka of the text is qualifie 4 by proximity to a Hill 
(Sri-parvata, a rather copimon name). 
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whole in this Jambu-dvipa though to the South lies, (and though) the 
Great Teacher preached the Buddhist Doctrine in ancient times (only 
here), (yet) under the influence of his Dharma, Missions^^ were sent 
to and established in Central Tibet‘®, and to the East in Li.^^ yi/jjah.“ 
and China*®, both Greater and Lesser**.-To the West (of India), O. 
rgyan., or O.di. ya. -na. in corrupt form;*® towards the North-East, 


11. There are two Tibetan interpretations: One Potala is a harbour on 
the Indian Ocean ; the other Potala is also a harbour, but on the China Sea, not 
far from Shanghai,— apparently a colony from Eastern India in the extreme 
limits of Indo-China or in the island of Formosa. Some European scholars 
equate Potala with Alexander’s Patala in Sindh (philologically unsuitable), but 
the two Potalas known to Tibetan sources are Mounts, i.e. harbours in 
mountainous coast-line, and the Potala of Indian Ocean is also close to Dhanya- 
kataka, and is evidently a harbour [like Vizagapatam, Visakhapattana] under 
the Eastern Ghats spurs jutting out into the Sea. 

12. Or, *under his influence Dharma Missions were sent,' etc.. 

13. Lit. *the Middle Country.' The Tibetans used the analogy of India’s 

hnadhyadesa' in their home geography also. , 

14. Ti.* ordinarily denotes Kashgar and Khotan, also called ‘Kariisa-de^a’ 
(Li.zrbell-metalzzzKaihsa); but that is to the W. of Central Tibet, and does not 
suit here. But a district of East Tibet on Chinese border is also called ‘Li.'. 

t 

15. 'i 4 /?jah.' is ordinarilyiiz‘Kham' in W. Tibet ; but this does not suit 
here ; curiously, there is another ‘Kham' region in East Tibet. 

16. *Rgya. nag.' = Great Black zz: Mahakala ; Tibetans commonly say that 
China was so called owing to the black dress and headgear of the people ; but 
it seems better to take it as a translation of a lost Indian geographical name 
‘Mahakala' (or equivalent),— or to take it as corrupt from either ‘Rgya. nags.’ 
zz; Grc-at Forest, ‘Mahavana', ‘Maha-Kantara’, or ‘Rgya. na. ga.’ zz Great Pasture- 
land (or Meadows, Fields), ‘Maha-vraja' (M°-Vrji or M°-Vajji) or Maha-Ksetra.’ 

17. This refers to Cina proper and Maha-Cina or Mongolia, Manchuria, 
etc. . 

18. That is, corrupt form of ‘UdySna’; Tibetan writers therefore were aware 

of older classical names and later ‘apabhramsa' forms thereof. ‘0.rgyan.'zz‘U. 
rgyan.* zz: Head-Ornament ; ‘Udyana' was therefore derived by Tibetans as ‘Ud- 
dyina' from shine bright, giving the meaning of a diadem on the 

head ; alternatively, they may have taken ‘dyana’ of ‘Ud-dyana’ as zz ‘dyuta’, 
from the same \/dyix zz to delight, to play, and taken ‘Ud-dyana’ to mean ‘Top 
Pice’, since ‘iTjyan.’ also paeans ‘dice/ 
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Bod.^®, and the great country of Hor.®®; and “the three To 

the North-West, the long-winding ‘Iron Gates', and Kas. mi. ri.®^; 
and mo. gyon. ru-ahu Yul.', etc.^^.-— From the South-East to the 

limits of the West^®, (there are) small islands (or Archipelago) in the 
(Indian) Ocean. From the North-West to the limits of the North- 

19. *Bod.' = Tibet = Tibbat or Ti. bod. — Bsti. bod. — Bod which 
contains ‘bsti' = the Lama's residence, or Viharas and Aramas ; Tib. ‘bsti' has 
the same sense as Sans, ‘vasati' or ‘a-vasatha’ (vern. ‘basti'). ‘Bod.' as a geogra- 
phical name is perhaps connected with ‘Budha' of the Puranic legends and with 
the Puranic regional name of ‘Ila-vrta Varsa*, the country of Budha. 

20. The Tibetan name for Tartary or Mongolia ; it may be compared with 
Puranic ‘Hari-Var^.' 

21. Le., ‘the 3 hill-girt districts or circles’, the same as ‘Mha. ri. «/?khor. 

gsum.', assigned to princes of the Tibetan royal families in the past ; these three 
are : ‘Gu. ge.' (=z Rocky) or ‘Shah, shun.', ‘Spu. rahs.' (Snowy,— lit. ‘Roma- 
harsana’), and ‘Man. yul.’ (m Lake-land), —which last includes the Manasa lakes 
and the sources of Indus, Sutlej and other rivers, and which Manasa region 
was the birthplace of the pre-Buddhistic ‘Bon' religion, founded by Gsen. rabs., 
the noblest of the ‘Gsen’, a branch of the Sakyas or Iksvakus (from amongst 
whom its supplanter. Buddhism, also arose); ‘Bon' is der. from \/bon. pa., to 
mutter mantras or ri^cite psalms ; cf. the Ind. root ‘bhan', to recite or chant, 
and the ‘Bhanakas' or ‘Bhanas' of sacred texts known to Buddhist literature 
and Inscriptions (Bharhut, etc.); ‘bhan' is also used of medieval religious poetry, 
e.g. in Vidy^pati of Mithil^. • 

22. These are the famous Iron Gates Passes in the Caspian regfon known 
to the Greek geographers. 

23. K^mlra, clearly ; but as it is in the Text, it means ‘the Kas. mi. Hills'; 
probably the ‘ra* of the Indian form represents ‘ri’ of the Tibetan, and the 
racial name of the men of these hill tracts was Kas or Ka§, the full phrase mean- 
ing ‘the Hills of the Kas people or race'; these men would be either Khasas or 
‘Kassi* (or ‘Kasyapas’ in Sanskritised form). 

24. . Lit. ‘the land of the woman's (or virgin's) left horn' or ‘the land of 
Vama(a)-^rnga', probably in Nari-khanda (vern. Narkanda) or Stri-rajya. This 
is apparently the region referred to in the Mahabharata where the Pa^davas 
were born. The Harivamsa knows of a people called ‘Vama-cuda's. The name 
Vama-srhga or Vama-cuda may have originated from the ‘horn headgear' of 
the hillmen of the Western Himalayas near about Simla Hill States ^nd Raim 
pur-Bashahr (in which region Narkanda or Narl-khanda is situated), specially of 
their women and brides,— and the name Stri-rajya or Nari-khao^a from the still 
surviving polyandric and matriarchal character of their society. 

25. Since these limits refer to the Indian Ocean, therefore these islands of 
th? South-East ^ust mean the East Indies, and those of the West limits th^ 
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East,^® and beyond that limit,^^ Thod. dkar.,®® Ta. ii. ka.,^® Tu. ruk. 
sa.,®® Sog. po.,*^ Ho. thon.®®, O. ro. su.®®, and other border regions, 
are full of rich and prosperous people.®^ , 


islands of Socotra, Zanzibar, Reunion and Mauritius, and the Seychelles group, 
if not Madagascar ; but if East Indies can be called ‘small islands’, Madagascar 
need not be excluded ; besides the Tib. phrase ‘small islands’ can also be tran- 
slated ‘small lands’ = islands. This description perhaps indicates that from 
East Africa to East Indies all the islands were regarded in the days of medieval 
Tibetan writers as belonging to India ; Cf. Buddhagupta’s East African and 
East Indies travels. 

26. These limits refer to the N. W. and N. E. boundaries of Jambu-dvipa 
(from Oxus to Brahmaputra). 

27. I.e., behind the first belt of adjacent countries there are other regions 
also known, 

28. The text has ‘Tho. kar.’ wrongly. Thod. dkar = White Head or 
Turban ; HiuenrTsang mentions this ; probably it represents ‘Sveta-dvipa’ of 
Puranic geography. 

29. Also written in Tib. as ‘Stag. g5ig.’=:rtiger-leopard or ‘Citra-Vyaghra.’ 

Tibetans used this name (—Tajik) for Persia and adjacent western countries like 
Arabia. > 

30. The land of the Turks ; either Manchuria, or Turkey (in Asia and in 
Europe) may be intended,— the former if the author is repeating ancient geogra- 
phy, the lattA* if he is adding early 18th century knowledge. Western and 
Eastern ‘Turkestans' of modern geography are not intended, as these are covered 
in the text by ‘Sog. po.' and ‘Ho. thon.’, 

31.. Also called ‘Sog.’ (mSaka); apparently Sakadvipa or Sogdiana ; often 
regarded in Tibet as equivalent to or neighbouring ‘Hor.^ (vide ante), ‘Maga 
or ‘Makha’ (=:Mongol) countries. 

32. Same as ‘Kho. tan.’ or ‘Gu. tan.’ corrupt from ‘Gu. brtan.’=wide region, 
or permanent fixed abode. Probably this represents the ‘Dhruva-loka of Puranic 
geography. It is curious to reflect that a stepmother’s persecution drove Asoka’s 
son Kunala to find a quiet kingdom in the same Khotan where ages ago another 
stepmother queen impelled Uttanapada’s son Dhruva to seek refuge ; it shows 
that Khotan is a part of India traditionally, an outpost receiving periodical 
scttlcm.cn.ts 

33. Tibetau form of Russia. It is possible that the Russ or Russi people 
were immediate North-Western Asiatic neighbours of Tibetans in the middle 
ages, kindred to the ‘Sog.’ or the ‘Hor.’. In this connection I may point out 
that there is a fair sprinkling of Lithuanian and Slavonic roots among Tibetan 
ones. 

34. This description of prosperity would hold good of Persia, Turkey, 
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In detail,— Towards India (flows) from Kailasa originating, the 
great deep river Gahga, and by its North^^ the river Yamuna. The 
Nairafijani into the Gahga from Magadha joins'*^; of that (junctioii)^® 
going via the East and also the South-East, the Sita*^^ (flows) beyond, 
beyond that the LohitP^, and beyond that the Paksu^'*^,— (all) joining 

Samarkand, Khotan (within China) and Russia (Asiatic as well), in the first 
quarter or half of the i8th century when Sum. pa. Mkhan. po. compiled this 
account. The word for ‘border’ may also be translated as ‘pagan,’ ‘non-Bud- 
dhistic,' or ‘barbarian.’ 

55. Tibetans should be credited with knowing something about Upper and 
Trans-Himalayan geography ; when they say the Ganges originates in Kailasa, 
they probably mean that the cluster of snow-clad peaks and the glaciers fed 
from them which form the sources of the Ganges, form part of the Kailasa 
mountain range or system. 

36. I.e., towards the sources ; the lower courses being different. 

37. It is to be noted that from the medieval monk pilgrim’s point of view^ 
after Yamuna the next important tributaries of the Gahga are given as Nairah- 
janl, Sita, Lohiti and Paksu, and others are omitted ; i.e. Mathura, Kausambi, 
Magadha and Bahgala regions are contemplated pre-eminently. 

38. This junction w^ould be at Pataliputra, to its East, w^here the Pun-pun 
at present falls into the Ganges ; the Pun-pun represents the old joint bed of 
the Nairahjani (Phalgu) and the ^ona. 

39. The direction, going down the Ganges East and then South East, indicates 
that these 3 rivers flowing into the Ganges belong to the Bengal river system, 
and this is confirmed by the inclusion of the Lohiti or Brahmaputra, which in 
earlier times fell into the Ganges much lower down than at present (near 1 ripura 
district). I accordingly take the Sita (the White River,— cf. the Red River Lohiti) 
to be the same as the river Dhavala, Dhavala-sri [or Dhalesv(ss)ari in corrupt 
form], which flows into the Ganges below Dacca. [It should be noted that this 
town is on the Buri-Gahga, the ancient bed of the Ganges]. I he other river 
Paksu therefore has to be sought amongst the Laksa, Meghna or Surma (which 
is the upper stream of the Meghna). Paksu may be a short h)rm of Kaka-paksa 
or raven-black, referring to the dark waters of either the Meghna [zzMegha- 
ghana. Cloud-dark] or the Lak:^a (also called Sital-laksa, prob. corr. for Asita- 
laksa. Black-looking or Dark-Beauty),— both in marked contrast (at the junctions) 
with the creamy waters of the Dhalesvari or the Padma (Gahga). These East 
Bengal rivers are particularly mentioned in the Tibetan Bu^fdhist account next 
to the Nairahjani (by Vajrasana and Patali), because the famous Buddhist centre 
of Suvarnagrama (Sonargaon), which flourished under the Candra Dynasty, was 
situated in this region, and other centres like Ca. ti. ga. ma [§ati-grama or 
$a§ti-grama, 60-villages (cf. Saptagrama), or the Settlement of the goddess §a§vhi 
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(the Gahga) together.— In the (direction of the) West, the Sindhu^® 
into the South-Western Sea flows, it is said ; on the other handy within 
the area of ‘the 24-Districts’^h at Ti. sa. ku. ni.^^ by name', Gahga and 

or SaGKruika,~mod. Chittagong], also a Candra capital, and Na. len. dra. of 
the East (distinct from ^NManda,’ probably in Dacca district), were to be reached 
through this region,— as also the Buddhist kingdoms further to the East (vide 
infra.), Cf. ‘the Blue River’ along which the traffic flowed from Lakhnauti to 
the capital of Bahgala in the days of Ibn Batuta (Gibbs’ Trans., 271), which 
obviously refers to the dark Meghna or Paksu [The capital must have been 
either Sonargaon or Chittagong ].— Paksu or Vaksu, apart from being a name 
for the Jambu or Oxus river, is also known to lexicons to be the name of a 
tributary of the Ganges. Lohiti is still the form prevalent in Assam (not 
Lauhitya). 

40. From what follows it is clear that our author is taking Sindhu to be 
the same as Sarasvati ; he is correct in a sense, since in Vedic literature the two 
names are sometimes used of the same river. He is referring to the well-known 
controversy about the course of the ancient Sarasvati ; the earliest geographical 
and religious tradition is that G.°, Y.° and S°. converge at Prayaga (Yukta- 
veni) and separate again at 1 riveni (Mukta-veni) before reaching the sea ; later 
on in historical times the Sarasvati changed its course owing to raising of the 
surface between the Y°. and the S°., and joined the Indus system ; still later, 
owing to further geographical changes, its bed became dry from ‘Vinasana’ on- 
wards. Our author prefers the orthodox pandits’ point of view [‘it is said’ versus 
‘it is explained by sages’], and includes the Triveni of the South in his guide 
. book. 

41. ‘Gnas. her. bshi,’, ‘24“regions, or districts, or subdivisions'; evidently 
the district of ‘24-Parganas’ is meant, for ‘the 1 riveni’ is said to be within its 
area, and it is generally Lower Bengal that is being referred to in the text here. 
The question arises whether the regional name of ‘24-Parganas’ had come to 
be used in the time of the Lo. ca. wa. s (900-1300 A.D.) from whom our author 
has compiled this account,— or even in his own time (i722-’47). It is not im- 
possible, since the capital city of Bahgala, Catigrama, was known as such to both 
the early Muslim and European writers as also to the Tibetan works of the middle 
ages. It is known that at the time when the East India Company was acquiring 
zemindary rights of a number of \illages in Lower Bengal, the area known as 
24~Parganas was there ; so Sum. pa. Mkhan, po’s reference to it at a slightly 
earlier date (c. 1722) is quite possible. But he is all along following the early 
medieval Indian tradition in his descriptions, and assumes that medieval place 
names and sacred sites still exist in his time more or less intact, so as to be 
readily recognisable by contemporary Tibetan pilgrims of the early 18th century. 
It is therefore probable that the name ‘24-Parganas,’ i.e. ‘24-Praganas’ (24 circles 
of 100 ganas or village-communes) came down to us from at least the Gupta 

23-7 
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Sindhu, these three^'^, are mixed together, (thus) it is explained by 
sages^^ To the East (of this place) near below^ ' is the Karandarama.^® 


period when ‘ganas’ still existed, through the Pala period (characterised by 
democratic features). Bengal was a stronghold of 'gana’-taiitra, as is shown by 
the reference to the Sam-VahgTyas in the M alias than Mauryan inscription and 
to their federal capital at Pundravardhana ; that is why kings were sometimes 
elected here ; village communities of the Praci were ‘ganas’, and a natural ad- 
ministrative institution would be the Tragana’, in later vernacular ‘Perganah.' 
Sher Shah was a ‘national’ King in the sense that in his revenue reforms (as 
in other measures) he hailed back to the early Hindu traditions and made the 
Tragana’ the basis of his revenue divisions. 

42. Elsewhere in his work (towards the beginning) our author mentions 
this place in a more correct form, ‘Tri. sa. ku. ni.’, and explains this by the 
qualification ‘gsum. rt//dus.’ nz ‘3-sahgama’ or ‘3 rivers in one’, i.e., ‘Triveni*. 
‘Trisakuni’ lit. means ‘three birds,’ evidently referring to the 3 swift-flowing 
rivers coursing through the wide expanse of the alluvial plains like birds 
through the sky ; the metaphor is true Vedic, and we are reminded of Vedic 
rivers described as ‘suparna’. Just as ‘vent’ (not so much ‘plaits of hair’ as 
‘lovers’, or ‘wooers’, i.e. of the Sea, ‘Apam Napat’: cf. Vedic description of the 
3 rivers, G.°, Y.° and as lovers of Apam Napat) designates the river swiftly 
rushing forth, so also does ‘sakuni’ (cf. ‘suparna’); the synonym ‘vihaga’ (bird, 
flowing through wide expanse) has also the same sense of swift-flowing river. 
It is interesting to note that the ‘Triveni’-sahgama referred to ^by our author 
here still exists as a place of pilgrimage, and the railway station for, it is called 
‘Trisa-bigha,’ a curious ‘apabhraiiisa’ and relic of both ‘Trisakuni’ and ‘Tri- 
vihaga’ (both meaning 3-birds or 3-rivers or Triveni). The old bed of the silted 
up Sarasvati is still discernible in this region ; and near by is the site of the 
famous medieval Saptagrama. The present district of 24-Parganas is wholly 
to the east of the Bhagirathi, but in earlier times village groups to the West of 
the river, including the site of Triveni might easily have been reckoned within 
its area, as our author says it was. 

43. The writer has missed the 3rd name, the branch river that would cor- 
respond with the Yamuna. The Sindhu he takes to be the Sarasvati ; this is 
clear from the two geographical traditions he refers to ; also the equation of 
Sindhu and Sarasvati is Vedic. 

44. Or,— thus it is discovered (or concluded) by the wise. 

45. Probably this means ‘lower down the course of the Gahga,* following 
its eastern branch or the Padma (not the southern branch).’ 

46. ‘Bya. gag.* can be translated as ‘Karaoda,’ ‘Kokila,* or ‘Sariki*; so alter- 
native names would be ‘Kokilarama* and Sarikarama/ ‘Karatitja,* again, may 
mean ‘the Bee-hive,* a fine description of a Vih^ra, or ‘duck*, which latter is 
accepted by our writer (bya. gag.); if he is correct, the Duck-Vihara mmt hate 
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To the North (of this) is Natavara.'*^ To the East (of it) is Nalendra.^® 
—In the South (of India) flouf-ished the Vaisesika (philosopher) of 
Koh. ku.^® at Kafici, Dharma-kirti (acarya), the 'jinendra-siromani.’®® 
To the North-West, in Mathura, the temple of ^aravatr’® was. Of 
Dharma-kirti one of the monasteries is Daksina-Tambula. To the 
Southern border of Buddha-gupta is Sor. ras. ta.®*. In the Middle 


been beside some Bengal ‘jhil’ or ‘bil’ abounding in ducks. Karanda-vihara is 
often referred to in Buddhist texts, and Tibetans always place it in Bengal. 
Elsewhere our author says that this Vihara in Baiigala was built for and pre- 
sented to, Arhat Yasa-Indrasena (disciple of Arhat Ripunjaya Guru of Pracya 
and later on the converter of Kalasoka) by Mahendra a great-grandson of 
Darsaka,-which would be cir. 492-483 B.C., acc. to our author’s chronology. 

47. Elsewhere in the same work, ‘Nafavara-pura’ [not ‘Nata(-vara or vira)- 
Vihara’, which according to the same authority was near Mathura]; said to be 
the same as present Natore (in N. Bengal),— to the north of the Padma River 
and not far from Pundravardhana (Mahasthan) and Paharpur. Natore area 
should be archsologically exirlored. 

48. This Nalendra-Vihara, to the East of Natore and beyond the Ganges, 
is to be distinguished from its namesake in South Bihar, otherwise known as 
‘Nalanda’ (and various other forms). It was this Eastern ‘Nalanda’ [really 
‘Narendra-vihara’ or ‘the King’s Monastery’] that King G'opala is said to have 
founded in the Tibetan sources, for the other Nalanda existed long before. It 
is likely thatja good deal of what is said about Nalanda of South Bihar [the 
origin of 'the name being different] really belongs to this ‘Baiigala’ Nalanda. 
Its name perhaps survives in the ‘NarindT ward of the City of Dacca [Davaka] 
on the Buri-Gaiiga or the ancient flow of the Ganges ; excavations might repay. 

49. Same as ‘Koiigu,’ known to Ind. lit. and inscr. Dharmakirti was thus 
a man of ‘Koiigu-desa’ and he worked at Kancipuram mainly , his guru 
Dharmapala was also a Southerner ; ‘Daksina-T ambula tvas one of the Viharas 
founded by him, as noted infra. 

50 .In Tibetan references Btiddhist saints, scholars, etc., are often called 
‘Jina’ (and deriv.); this is probably due to influence of Bengal (wherefrom Tibetan 
Buddhism largely emanated), where Jainism long existed side by side with Bud- 

dhisni, and even flourished for some time. 

51. The Tib. name lit. means ‘conquered and destroyed,’ i.e. by Yavanas as 

they say [Greeks, Sakas, or Muslims.] 

52. The text has ‘T/idam. spu.’, wrong for 'T/idara. bu.’. Saravatl is very 
well known to Tibetan Buddhist tradition, and numerous episodes in Church 
history are connected with it. 

53. This seems to mean that “in the Southern border of Surastra is situated 
9 . ‘vihUra’ associated with the name of Bnddha-gupta (or °-palita)’’: which Bud- 
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Country, in regions included within Magadha^*, are Vajrasana, Nalen- 
dra, Otanta-puri, Vikrama-sila,®^ and various other big Monasteries. 

From the ‘Vinaya-puspa-malika-Tantra’:— “Sravasti, Saketana, 
Campaka, Varanasi, Vaisali, Rajagrha,— these 6,— they are the famous 
big cities.'’— But like them there are other (big) cities To the North, 
going by way of Tha. ru., Dho. lan.,^® Rba. ra. ha. ra. tra.,^^ etc.. To 
the East of the limits of the Middle Coimtry,^^ Pundra-vardhana.'^® 


dhagupta and which ‘vihara' is not noted in the text ; possibly Taranatha’s 
teacher Buddhagupta is referred to. 

54. It is to be noted that in Tibetan Buddhist geography Magadha is not 
within PracI, but within Madhyadesa, whereas the whole country from Tirabhuk- 
ti (as much western as Magadha) to Kamarupa and Odivisa (Orissa) to Catigama 
(Chittagong) is stated as forming the Praci, Vahgala being almost equivalent to 
Praci,— which shows extension of the name Vahgala. 

55. It is to be noted that Vikramasila is stated to be “in a region included 
within Magadha this region is clearly Ahga. 

56. 'Tha. ru.’ and ‘Dho. Ian.’ are apparently unidentifiable towns, unless 
we tak^ ‘Tha. ru.^ to be a Tib. trans. of ‘Aja-mi(I)ra’ (Ajmer), which in Sans, 
means ‘Goat-limit,’ and Dholan to be a corr. from of ‘Dhaura,’ a tirtha (cf. also 
N. W. place names like Dhulan or Dhulian).— It is however possible to translate 
—“going by means q{ ‘Tha. ru. Dho. Ian.’,’’ in which case ‘Tharu Dholan’ can 
be taken to be a form of the Sanskrit ‘Tarn (-®tr, -®tra) Dhorana’, i.e. swift horse 
chariot or horse post, going at a quick trot ; this kind of conveyance would 
therefore seem to be in common use on cross country routes in ftiedieval times, 
specially in North India. 

57. Seems to be corrupt for ‘Varaha-ksetra’ or ‘Puskara,’ near Ajmer (vide 
n. 56). 

58. I.e., in the Praci, of which Bahgala is the centre ; note the next sentence. 
It is clear that the cultural and linguistic affinity of Mithila, Utkala and 
Bahgala was already well established and recognised in the days when Tibetan 
Buddhistic traditions became fixed, i.e. in the Pala period (750-1200). It is 
also to be noted that Kamarupa, Gauda, Tripura, and the Hill-country adjacent, 
are regarded as within the sphere of affinity of the Praci peoples.— I am inclined 
to think that this pushing of the Praci sphere to the East beyond Magadha, so 
as to exclude it and Kasi-Kosala, while including Mithila (rather out of the 
way), and so as to include the regions up to the Eastern Hills, is due to the 
denationalisation of the ancient Magadha by successive Yavana, Sak^, Andhra 
and Huna occupations and devastation (last but not the least by the events of 
the early 13 th century),— as a result of which the best elements of ancient 
Magadhan population and culture began to migrate into the Bengal provinces 
from the 2nd century B.C. onwards, and found a very kindred receptive and 
congenial atmosphere for continued life and progress. Ultimately even from 
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Of the three (regions) in the East, Bah. ga. la. and Ti. ra. hu. ti. and 
O.di. bi. sa.®® by name (or etc.), is composed the Praci.®® Of these, to 
the North of Bah. ga. la., and near by,®® Ka. ma. ru., and Go. d?., and 
Ti. spu. ra.®\ Ha. nu. ma. ®^, etc.; and also (the country) generally 
known as Gi. ri. wa. dha.®® by name. And to the Eastern limits of 
them, Spu. kham.. Pa. la. ku.®^ etc .; and Ra. khah.®® and Hi. sa. wa. 


these regions the culture and best elements of the surviving people were expelled 
into Greater India, across the Himalayas into Nepal and Tibet, or across the 
Eastern Hills into Further India, or across the Seas into East Indies and Indo* 
China,— as indeed the Tibetan Church histories indicate by specific references* 

59. The city of ‘Li. Kha (ka). ra.— sin.*, i.e. of the Likara plant or Sweet Cane 
or Sugar Cane (cf. Lat. Liquorice rr the Sweet Stick, ‘yasthi-madhuka*); prob. 
the form in the mind of our author is not Pundravardhana, but Pundra-nagara. 
In Buddhistic times this region and town was known to Tibet as the best sugar 
producing and manufacturing centre of India ; cf. ‘Gauda* as producing *gucla 
or ‘powder-sugar,’ i.e. ‘bhura.’ ‘Pundra’ = ‘Iksu’ or sugarcane. The lexicons 
give Pundra as -the name of the red variety of sugarcane, also called ‘Pundreksu’ 
or ‘Pundarika’ (—‘Pundrika’). ‘Pundarika-pura’ was a town with a ‘mahatmya,’ 
and Hemacandra (Parisista®) knows of a town near Videha called ‘Pundarikinl.’ 
It seems possible that the ‘Pundrakas’ (mod. Pods) of Bengal were of the same 
stock as the ‘Iksvakas’ (since Pundra=:Iksu). In the early®days of the European 
Companies’ trade also, Bengal was the best sugar-manufacturing region of 
India. 

60. ‘O. qi. vi. sa.’ stands either for Odra-visaya or Odra-^Tsa (the Land of 
the Odra Vis or tribe); it is also the early medieval original of the modern ‘renais- 
sance’ form Odisa (corrupted by Sanskritists into Udisya and Anglicists into 
Orissa). 

61. I.e., Kama-rupa, Gauda, Tripura (°a, Tippeia); the context shows that 
both toivns and districts of the same name are referred to. 

62. Supposed to be Hill Tracts of Tippera and adjacent hilly regions of 
Surma Valley. ‘Hanu’ in lexicons and ‘Hanyamana’ in Mbh. are names of a 
mixed tribe and a people and country, respectively. • 

63. Stands for Sans. ‘Giri-varta (°tma),’ ‘Giri-patha’ or '®vandha’, i.e. Hill 
Tracts, or Mountain fastnesses or Passes ; seems to be the higher hill country 
between the Surma and the Brahmaputra Valleys (Garo, Khasi, Naga and 
Jainti Hills). Tibetan popular interpretation makes it ‘Assam Hills down to 
Tippera* 

64. *Spu. kham.’ and ‘Pa. la. ku.’ are supposed to be the Hill Tracts East 
of Chittagong, the former being their northern half, the latter the southern (to- 
wards Arakan). ‘Spu. kham.’ lit. =: ‘Hair-Brown’ (men) ” ‘Babhrii’; an Eastern 
region called ‘Babhru-desa’ is known. Perhaps it is the old name of Manipur 
Hill Tracts (associated with ‘Babhru-vahana’ of epic fame, ‘the Leader of th§ 
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and Mar. etc.; also Mu. nan.®®; and besides, Cak. 

ma.®®, and Kam. po. ca."^®;— these all are generally known by the name 
of Ko^ki.'®.— In the Middle (Country)'^ and towards its Southern limits 

Babhrus or Brown-haired Men’). ‘Palaku’ may be compared with ‘Palakka’ of 
the Gupta period. Palakka, Palahga (and variants,— Beta Bengalensis) may be 
seen in East Bengal place-names like ‘Palah’; it is possible that Talaku’ survives 
in the river and valley name ‘Barak’ in Assam Hills. 

65. Modern ‘Arakan’; lit. the name means ‘Goat-land’, and if a Sanskritic 
equivalent is sought it would be ‘Avika’, ‘Raurava’ (or ‘Roruka’) or ‘Ramyaka* 
(which last reminds of ‘Ramma’ another Tibetan name for the Chittagong— Ara- 
kan region); it is to be noted that Lha. sa. was also originally named ‘Ra. sa.’ 
zzz ‘Goat-land’; perhaps this was an usual place-name amongst Tibeto-Burman 
tribes.— Has Pauranic ‘Rasa-tala’ any connexion with this Ra. sa. and Ra. khan.? 

66. Scriptual mistake for Ha. sa. wa. ti. or Han. sa. wa. ti., i.e., Haiiisavati, 
modern Hanthawadi in Pegu [which again is probably a T ibetan place-name, 
‘Dpyis. gu,, nz Beauty-land or Ramya-desa ; cf. ‘Ram. ma.’ above]. 

67. Modern ‘Mergui’ (port, district and islands). The name lit. means 
‘Lower Regions’, i.e. lands in the far South ; something like ‘Patala’ or ‘Mahi- 
tala’ would be a Sans, equivalent. 

68 . This is the usual Tibetan name for Burma proper (Irawady Valley); it 
means ‘ 5 jah’ of the remote borderland or ‘Further NaiV; 5 Jah is the region of 
Tsang of which Gyang-tse is the chief town ; this again seems to be another 
instance of place-names common to T ibet and Burma (cf. Ra. sa. and Ra. khan.). 
—Elsewhere our author states that after the destruction of the Buddhist centres 
of learning in Bahgala and Magadha (i20‘^ ff.), Buddhist scholars migrated to 
and preached Buddhism in Burma (Mu. hah.) where the contemporary king was 
Bala-vahana, son of K. Babla-Sundara. 

69. 'Cak. ma.’ is the same as those hill tracts of Chittagong which arc 
peopled by the Chakma tribes today,— i.e. the valley of the Upper Karnaphuli 
River. Our author says elsewhere that Buddhism spread here from Bahgala 
in the 13th century, the contemporary Chakma King being Atlta-vahana.— 
‘Cak. ma.’ is corrupt, for either ‘Lcags. ma.’ (— ‘Iron-sourcc’-land, Sans, equi- 
valent being something like ‘Lohajanf; cf. the East Bengal place-name ‘Loha- 
jah(n)’; place names with ‘Lcags.’ as the chief part thereof are common in Tibet), 
—or ‘Chags. ma.’ (zz'Kaminl’-desa, i.e. ‘Stri-rajya’, referring to the dominance 
of women in these hill tracts). 

70. Kam. po. ra. [note the ‘ra’ which reminds one of the peculiar East 
Bengal pronunciation of ‘ja’JzzKamboja. This may be taken to be=:Cambodia 
and Champa in Indo-Ghina, where (our author notes elsewhere) Buddhism 
spread after 1203 from Bahgala. But it is perhaps better to take it asmUpper 
and Eastern Lushai Hill Tracts, since all the regions in this list are stated in the 
text to be generally called ‘Koki'-land, or the country of the Koki (mod* K.uki) 
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there are also the ‘Jvala-guha s.^“—To the South, beside the Ocean, Ka. 
na. ta.^‘^ Vidya-nagara,^^ Koh. ku. na.'^^ Tu. mu. ra. ti.‘^ Dra. pa. 

Malyara,^^~-and included within the region of Ti. lih. the 
country of Ka. lih. ka.,"^^ and Kha. gan.,®^ etc., are situated. I’owards 

tribes. Mountainous regions were loosely called Kamboja in ancient and 
medieval India. But it is possible also that the entire mountainous country of 
Further India, from Lushai to Annam, was called Kamboja, and the ethnic name 
of Koki was also geographically applied to the same region,— but in modern 
times the former name stirvives in the eastern part of the region, while in the 
western part the latter name has survived. According to another Tibetan 
source (Sam. bha. laa/h. Lam. yig., quoted by S. C. Das), the name Koki includes 
Cak. ma. (Chittagong Hills), Hath. sa. wa. ti (Haiiisavatl, Hanthawadi in Pegu) 
and Haribhadra or Manipur. 

71. By this ‘madhya-desa’ Magadha is intended here; cf. the meaning of 
Traci’ above. 

72. Lit. ‘Hidden Fires’, i.c. Hot Springs and subterranean fires ; these are 
clearly the Hot ‘Springs of South Bihar near Rajgir, Monghyr, Kharagpur (South 
Monghyr), etc. . 

73. I.e,, Karnata, Kanada country, or the Carnatic. 

74. Alternative form of the famous Vijayanagara, founded c. 1336. Tibe- 
tans continued to be in touch with Peninsular India till nhe days of Buddha- 
gupta and Taranatha (17th century); they maintained close contact with Acintya- 
Vihara University (Ajanta “Caves”!) till its destruction in early 14th century (a 
century after Nalanda). 

75. I.e. Kohkana. 

76. Either ‘Ta. ma. li. ti.’ or Tamluk (Tamralipti), or ‘Tamra-di- (dvipa)’ 
rz: Ceylon,— or ‘Daksina-Tambula’ (Tambula of the South), referred to elsewher? 
in the text. 

77. Also written ‘Dra. bi. li.’ elsewhere in the text ; same as ‘Dramila’ or 
‘Dravida’ =; Tamil-Nadu. 

78. Prob. corrupt lor ‘Malaya, ri.' or Malaya Hills, a bilingualism for Tam. 
‘Malai’ — Hills zz: Tib. ‘Ri.’; this is the country of Malabar, Anna-Malai and 
Ooty hills evidently. 

79. Telingana, ‘Tri-lihga’ or ‘Tri-Kalihga’. ‘Ka. lih. ka.’ or Kalihga proper 
is evidently regarded as the most important part of ‘the Three Kalihgas.’ 

80. Said to be the same as ‘Khagendra-rajya.’ Perhaps the reference is to 
‘Khagasaua’ or Udayagiri Hills of Orissa (or Ganjam); alternatively ‘Kha. gan.’ 
may be taken as mistake for ‘Kha. gyen.’ (though ‘gan.’ is sometimes — ‘gyen’) 
or* ‘Kha. rgyan.'; in the former case it would mean ‘upward-mouth’ i.e. ‘Ut-kala’ 
[‘Kala’ r= voice = mouth, ‘Kara’ zzz elephant’s trunk zzz mouth] or Orissa ; in 
the latter case it would mean ‘mouth-ornament’ = ‘T^mbiila’ zzz Tamralipti, or 
‘Tambula’ of the North, as dist. from ‘Tambula of the South’ referred to in tlie 
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the South of this,®^ the shape (of the country) becomes triangular, hav- 
ing at the vertex the Ocean ; where (the land) juts into (the Ocean), 
(there) is Ra. smi. sva. ri.;®- ahead of this, on the Ocean of the East 
direction, Ma. he. da. rdi.,®* and on the Ocean of the West direction, 
Ra. ta. na. gi. ri. by name.®* 

In the midst of all this country, the spread of Buddha’s Doctrine 
(occurred) 

From ‘Manju-ki-mula-Tantra’:— “Up to the limits of both land 
and sea,’— thus was the prophecy.’’ 

Of the Middle Country to the West from Varanasi,®’— Prayaga, 
Mathura, Ku. ra.,®® Pahcala, A. ga. ra.,®‘ Sa. ga. ri.,®® Di. li.,®® and Ma- 


text before. In any of the three cases, the region between the Bhagirathi and 
Ganjam is indicated. 

81. I.e., of Telingana. Mapping and charting was evidently known in India 
and Tibet in the medieval j>eriods at least. 

82. I.e. Ramesvara (Setuvandha). 

83. Probably ‘Mahesvara-dvipa’ (‘Mahesa-di’, or in mod. vern. MaheisaddI)., 
either in East Bengal or in South Chittagong [Cf. ‘Mahcs-Khal’ channel and 
island there], across the Bay of Bengal (Ocean of the East-Direction or Praci). 
‘Ma. he. da. di.’ may foe the corrupt form of so many Indian place names (known 
to lexicons, epics, etc.): e.g., Mahittha-dvipa, Mahisadri, Mahendradri, Mahitata- 
dvipa, etc. . 

84. Ratnagiri, near Goa and Bombay. 

85. Counting from the site of ‘Dharma-cakra-pravartana’, or ‘Dharma-cakra* 
Stupa (Dhamek) in Saranatha (Benares). 

86. Kuru country ; if the city is meant here, it stands for Hastinapura ; 
similarly the Pahcala ‘city’ would be either Ahicchatra, Sambhala or Kampilla. 

87. Agra-nagara, or Agra-puri (also known as Agra-dvipa or simply Agra), 
with its ‘Agra-puri-Vihara’, where the Buddhist scholar Gunaprabha lived 
during the last part of his career. The site of Agra is an ancient one (Bud- 
dhistic, if not Epic) demanding archaeological exploration. 

88. Modern ‘Sagar’ in Central Provinces, where (according to Tibetan Bud- 
dhist tradition), in the ‘U§ma-puri-Vihara’, King Gambhira-disa patronised the 
Buddhist Sarhgha and the famous Arya-Asahga. This site also awaits explo- 
ration. 

89. Same as later ‘Dehli’; this name of the city is said by Rajput^ to be as 
old as the 10th century ; the city itself is of course older, the oldest settlement 
being named Indraprastha. As the Xocawas’ know of ‘Di. li.*, this name may 
easily be older than c. 900 A.D. . Our author says elsewhere that Ka^i^ka ruled 
over Pili and Palava (Pahlava) country ; so Dili existed in 2nd. or 1st. century 
A.D. * 
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lava ; besides these, Maru.-Di. Hala. Kacc/ia,®^ etc., it spread 

over. 

So far, of the Locchds and others' correct opinion according tOj 
has been written dnly.^^ 


go. Probably before the Tomaras founded ‘Dili’ in the fertile Jumna Valley 
their earlier seat, also called ‘Dili’, was in the Marti, or the desert region of 
Marwar (cf. Gurjara-Pratihara migration from Bhiumal to Kanauj); the ‘Loca- 
was’ thus knew of two ‘pi. li.’s. A third ‘Dili’ seems to be known to our author 
who says elsewhere that Vindusara with Canakya’s help extended dominions 
far beyond Dili, a city to the North of Mt. Kailasa. 

91. ‘Bharu-Kaccha’ may be intended; ‘Ha’ may be a misscript for ‘Bha’. 
Alternatively, ‘Hala’ may be taken separately, referring to the Hala country and 
people of the N. W. (Var. Br. Saiii.),— apparently Sindh containing the Hala 
mountains, —and ‘Kaccha’ in that case wwild mean Cutch. Our author in the 
next section describes the j^rogress of Buddhism in Bharu-Kaccha, Sindhu, Maha- 
rastra and adjacent regions, in the lime of the 8th (or 7th) Hierarch Sudarsana 
(end of 5th e'entury B.C., acc. to our author’s chronological data). 

92. That is, this list of regions in and adjacent to Madhyadesa, specially 
west wards, as well as the region lists of the PracI, the South and Trans-Hima- 
layas, are drawn up according to tradition as rccordeci In the Tibetan Sanskritists 
and interpreting Paiulits of India, during the period 10th to 14th century, 
friic form ‘Lorc 7 ?a’, (note the East Bengal ring about the sound) for ‘Lo. ca. 
wa. (or correc^y ‘Bio. rra. wa.’), is interesting, as showing the process of Aryani- 
sation of a Tibetan word (itself a translation of a Sanskrit word, ‘vyutpanna’); 
Tocc/?a’ in Bengali later on acejuired a very derogatory sense (not an unnatural 
prcKess), due to degeneration of Tantrik Buddhism.— In my studies iiv Tibetan 
roots I have come across most interesting and instructive philological facts, 
which are calculated to change many of our current notions about Indo-Aryan 
dialects of India, and relations of Indo-European races with Tibet.] 
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KAl HaVATTHU~DR. B. C. LAW’S TRANSLATION 
By C. A. F. Rhys Davids 

At all times and more or less has man been a seeker. And at all 
times and more or less has he sought for what he holds to be real, 
true, not an illusion. What he holds to be such will not in every quest 
be true, real, in the irarth held by another man. In w^hat I here say 
I am valuing as true, as real that which the modern Buddhist does not 
so value. I deem I have here the advantage in that I have paid more 
heed to the history of the Buddhist movement in India than does the 
modern Buddhist, albeit it is on his own scriptures that my knowledge 
is based, and not on what clironiclers not Buddhist have recorded. 

Consider for instance the subject of this new translation which I 
would have* readers of this Journal welcome. It is the Commentary, 
ascribed at least to Buddhaghosa, on the fifth book of the Abhidhamma- 
Pitaka, entitled Kaihd-i^aiUm . a text translated by the late S. Z. Aung 
and myself, and published as Points of Controversy^ by the Pali Text 
Society in i g 1 5. This work claims in its Commentary to be a collection 
of debates held at what is recorded to have been a very important much- 
deciding coiy^cil or congress held at Patna in the reign of, and presided 
over by, king Asoka— a council reckoned by ‘Southern’ Buddhists as the 
Third, though Eastern Buddhism does not recognize it. (There is 
some excuse for this non-recognition, as I have shown elsewhere.^) 
Incidentally it may be said, that in all probability only the first vagga 
or book of these 23 deals with the debates held during the long duration 
of the Council. The remaining 22 deal with dissenting and hence 
‘heterodox’ views held by this or that uprisen sect or school, so that as 
a whole the work Kathdvatthu is a bundle of accretions, of different 
dates. The 22 are not without historical interest, but in this respect 
the first book, especially its first cluster of debates is of outstanding 
historical interest. And yet I have still to see both debates and council 
discussed sympathetically or critically by any . writers calling themselves 
Buddhist. Especially those who would call themselves converts to 
Buddhishi. For theirs is not the Buddhist tradition ; their adopted 
faith for them stands or falls according to the truth of what is recorded 
about this council, and in these debates. Yet they ignore it. I admit 
that most converts to Christianity are equally content to remain in 


Manual of Buddhism (S.P.C.K.), p. 293. 
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parallel ignorance, and cannot afford, if they would, to blame converts 
to Buddhism. 

What is it then that was such a crisis during those months at Patna ? 
I have dealt with this elsewhere,- and must here be brief. Briefly, a 
great change had been coming over the teaching, we now call ‘Bud- 
dhism.’ -More truly I should say : had come over. . .Scriptures tell 
less what is going on than what has taken place. In the Pali Canon we 
find formulated teachings repeated and emphasized ; we find also other 
teachings also formulated, but not emphasized. These, but not those, 
are in keeping with the religious teaching holding the field in Indian 
culture when ‘Buddhism’ began. These do not harmonize with those. 
We judge the latter, the unemphasized, as older, because they are 
against the trend of the emphasized formulas, because these are inten- 
sified in later exegesis, because the attitude or postidate which made 
the unemphasized sayings rational was at Patna tried and rejected. At 
that Council, in those debates, it was decided, that, in the complex 
making up a ‘man,’ there was not a body and mind used by a spirit 
or self, but that the man was nothing more than what was used. Or, 
as it was also worded, the man was just a bundle (punjamattam) of 
fleeting phenomena called dhammd. 

Now Patna was a new centre of the Buddhist ‘church’; the rela- 
tively new centre of the new Mauryan dynasty. An earlier centre of 
that church was Vesali or Vaisali, and there it was still upheld, that the 
Master had taught that the man, over an/d above his instruments, was 
real. To this extent the older Indian culture was maintained. Lost, 
even by Vaisali, was the seeing in the man potential Deity the Im- 
manence belonging to that culture. But the spirit or self, if not of 
Divine nature, was none the less a true entity, who used, who valued 
by, believed or doubted by, judged and spoke by body and mind, who 
dissolved not at death with earth-mind and body, but fared further, 
assuming new body and mind-ways. This, they held firmly, was the 
founder’s teaching. 

Thus at Patna, where delegates from Vesali engaged in debate on 
this matter with members cjf the Patna new orthodoxy, the man-as-real 
was fighting for his life, with his back to the wall. The outcome of 
the debates was virtually the slaying of him. I say virtually, because 
the debate-thesis was, not ‘Does man, as not body and mind, exist 
but the more Humian ‘Is the man got at (upalabbhati) in the true 
highest meaning ?’ The Patna Buddhists denying this, denying there- 
with that man as a growing entity persisted not for this life only, 
opened the way for the later crude denial that he existed at all, save 


8. Op. cit.; Sakya, p. 357; Outlines of Buddhism, p. 97, 
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as a mere conventional label an popular speech, and that in nothing 
whatever was there any thing that might be called spiritual ‘substance’. 

Already, in the Debates Commentary we see the author or 
authors of the first written version, whenever and wherever that was 
accomplished, inserting a ‘coda’ to the first debate-group, explaining 
as antithetical the man in the popular or conventional sense (sammuti- 
katha) and the man in the ultimate sense (paramatthakatha), and how 
the status of a learner is reckoned according as he can be taught about 
man in the one idiom or the other, “even as the Blessed One taught” 
—a tragic liberty to take with the records, since this distinction is no- 
where hinted at in the first two Pitakas. Even had the distinction been 
definitely taught at the time of the Patna Council, we should certainly 
have seen the Sakavadin, or representative of Us, the orthodox, using 
it in debate. But he never does. One term of the antithesis is 
certainly there, in the thesis. But its opposite, sammuti, does not 
appear till a later Book of Debates (V. 6), and then, without the oppo- 
site, in a very different context. 

Surely then it should be held by Buddhists of primary importance 
to consider carefully the profound significance of this crossing of the 
Rubicon'^ at Patna ; the nailing the unreality of the very Man to the 
cross, the expulsion of many who protested they, and only they, were 
holding to their Master’s teaching. Can they be so very confident, 
that the monks who had led the Sahgha since, say, the date of the 
Second Council had guided themseh'es by the inward prompting of 
that Dhamma, that ‘Deitie in my bosom’ named by their founder as 
his sole (and permanent) successor ? Do we not rather discern, if 
we heed well their scripture, how it was no longer a gospel for every 
man that was being taught, but chiefly a teaching for the monk by 
the monk ? A teaching which was making, not an ever finer life 
through the worlds man’s religious quest, but the seeing in life a Less 
that had so to be lived as to be brought to an end by the rounding 
off of it by the ‘arahan’? A teaching which, so far from seeing in the 
man divine promise, brought in a cheapening and lowering designa- 
tion for him in the word puggala being used for man-as-entity, instead 
of purisa or attd or jlva, as if, shall we say, Jesus had spoken of 
a man as a wight, a swain, a guy, a fellow ? 'The Commentaries even 
analyze this ugly word as meaning ‘hell-swallower’ ! English readers 
cannot see this heavy handicap suffered by the translator. But for the 
Buddhist student in the long past, this derogatory term must have 
coloured the whole of this group of debates on the “puggala”. The 


3. C£. my article ‘A Buddhist Rubicon,’ New Review, October, 1939. 
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protesters of Vesali* cannot possibly have been content with being 
dubbed as Puggalavadins, as the orthodox appear to have called them. 

Nor can we be sure that, in the record of these debates, we have 
the rejoinders or propositions of the ‘Speaker for the Man’ fairly and 
truly recorded. As expelled from the Sahgha at, the decision of the 
Council, because he would not ‘analyze’ the ‘man’ into a complex only, 
he will have been helpless as to the fate awaiting a record, oral and 
subsequently written, of his utterances. He may have tried to partake 
in the recording ; he was certainly not successful. For he would cer- 
tainly have spurned the clumsy logic of his opponent. The Kathd- 
vatthu is probably the earliest Indian work composed by way of a 
deductive logic closely resembling the Aristotelian syllogism. We 
have only in our own day come to see, that the quest of the true 
requires, not so much a method of deductive consistency as the 
inductive building up of premisses. The orthodox speaker is ever 
treating the ‘All S is P’ as meaning that S is the whole of P. The 
other is, alas ! dumbly, only protesting, that S may be P, but only Px, 
not Py. 

For instance the defender maintains, that “man (S) persists 
through becoming” (P). The orthodox maintains that persisting 
through becoming includes decay (after maturing). Now would you 
admit that your real man, i.e. spirit, decays ? The protestant is merely 
made to reject this. Actually he will have tried to say : Nay, per- 
sistence in becoming may be Px, i.e. of things material liatble to decay, 
or it may be Py, i.e. of things spiritual. But this he is notTecorded 
as saying, and is merely made to look ridiculous. It is possible of 
course, that VesMi had not cultivated the new logic, and hence spoke 
at great disadvantage. There is nothing in the Commentary to in- 
form us, and I confess to getting the impression, that we have here 
children of the day of a new discovery in speech playing clumsily with 
a new weapon. 

Well, this interesting novelty in Buddhist literature has now been 
made more accessible to readers of English by the enterprise and 
energy of Dr. Bimala Churn Law. He has translated for the Pali 
Text Society the Commentary on the Debates, generously covering 
most of the cost of printing. He has worked at great disadvantage, in 
that the Pali text, edited 51 years ago by Minayeff from, it would ap- 
pear, only two Mss., Singhalese and Burmese, long before the* Siamese 
edition appeared, is very badly punctuated. Nor does it in every case 
correctly name which of .the two debaters is speaking. 


4. We might render this by Bloke-ists I 
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Of this I would like to give what is, I believe, a case in point. 
In § 234 of the text (P.T.S. ed) ‘our speaker’ cites a verse from the 
Sutta-Nipdta (1119) bidding the questioner “look upon the world as 
void’’. . . .i.e. of spirit (attd), hence it is futile to seek for a veritably 
existing ‘man’ in it. Our speaker then asks “Is it a person here who 
‘looks upon’ ? ’’ The Commentary follows up thus : “The Oppo- 
nent is so asked because he contends that he who so ‘looks upon’ is a 
person (puggalo’ ti). ‘Our speaker’ is then shown as shifting the point 
to whether the ‘looker’ is one and the same as his ‘looking’ faculty. 
Now I venture to think that, in this citation, whichever made it, the 
‘Opponent’ (paravddin) will have really contended, and not merely 
acquiesced, as, in the text only, he is said to do. He would, in fact, 
have been following the argument accredited to his Master in the 
.Second Nikaya®, that the self, spirit or ‘man’ is a More than his 
!instruments. Body is what is willed (to ‘look’, etc.). Mind is the 
willing, the looking (the perception). But the looker, the wilier to 
look, is the ‘man’. If, Gotama is shown saying, you reduce your 
judgtj^ing, who disposes of the lives and property of his subjects, to 
bein^Tio more than one of these, where then is the ruler and adjudi- 
cator you say exists ? That the appeals to authority in the debate do 
not include this striking vindication by the Founder himself (as 
alleged) may set us wondering. I admit, that the synile is so editori- 
ally smothered, that even Vesali may have come to overlook it. Any- 
way, the citing of the ‘looker’ was a strong point for the man of Vesali, 
and that he is shown failing to use it wdth effect may leave us doubtful 
as to the tionesty of the editor. 

One more point may be mentioned where, for me, the ‘our speaker’ 
shows in a bad cause the better discernment. The ‘opposer’ of Vesali 
contends that at least abnormal psychic gifts demand the postulate of 
a personal agent to exercise them (p. 38). The orthodox view is to 
reject such an intermittent agency, and that such a gift constitutes a 
reason for vindicating by the agent his reality. In other words either 
the very man (or self) must be a constant reality or unreal. It was a 
hedging in protest, unlike the prevailing defence. 

This defence was not so much a well thought out position as the 
stand of traditional loyalty to “xvhat the Master had taught.’ For that 
matter tradition in the Sayings is used as a weapon by both sides, to 
show, not so much affirmation of man’s reality, as sayings implying it, 
or implying the opposite. Never must it be forgotten, that when the 


5. Majjhima-Nikaya, Sutta 35. Cf. J.R.A.S. 1937; ‘An overlooked Buddhist 
Simile.’ 
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Founder lived and taught, the reality of the very man, self or spirit 
was so strongly affirmed and glorified, that to have denied it would 
have seemed the word of a mad man. There was no need for Gotama 
to affirm. And this may well be the reason, rather than any editorial 
manipulation, why the loyal and loving Vesali follower had come so 
ill equipped with convincing reasons as to his own reality as a real 
‘person.’ He shows himself as ill prepared as is, say, any modern 
psychologist, excepting our own James Ward. He loved and believed. 
And we call to mind that last look of the aged Founder as on leaving 
Vesali he turned, and called Ananda to heed his farewell. 

Taken then by and large, the translation of the Kathavatthn 
Commentary is, for this English editor of today, not one that was 
commended to Dr. Law without some misgiving. As Professor Helmer 
Smith has reminded me, a more critical edition of the Pali should have 
preceded it. But this would have postponed the present achievement 
indefinitely. And amid much that is a mere endorsing from an al- 
together prejudiced standpoint, there are in the Commentary here 
and there points of interest. I am not referring to the names of earlier 
or later sects whose views are debated, since Aung and I inserted por- 
tions of these in our Points of Controversy . I refer, as of chief historical 
interest, to the above-mentioned ‘Coda’ by a hand obviously later than 
the day of the first debate, on the esoteric distinction between popular 
and metaphysical, which seems to have ‘come in’, so different from the 
repudiation of the ‘teacher’s fist’ ascribed in the Suttas to the Founder 
himself. This coda alone is worth a translation of at least Book I. 

There is, further, interest in the Commentator’s analysis df the new 
syllogistic process. And there is a richer interest in another historical 
emergence, namely of the term hhavahga, in which I have ventured, 
in my Milinda Qiiestions to see, not the accepted hhava-ahga, but an 
old obscured abstract noun bhavangya as a name for man’s vital con- 
tinuum, as not a Sat (being), but a Bhavya (becoming). This term is 
used in the last book of the Pitakas, but not in this book, the last but 
two (albeit at one time the last). That such a term is needed in certain 
debates is felt by the Commentator, to whom it will have been familiar. 
And by ‘the Commentator’ I mean of course not the earlier exponents 
orally explaining the text, or the first writers of the oral, whether in 
India or Ceylon. I have in mind the transcription from Singhalese 
into Pali said to have been made by that Omar Khayyam of dumped 
credit, Buddhaghosa. In bhavahga I think that Aung and^ I made 
perhaps too free with our modern term sub- or subliminal conscious- 
ness. As contrasted in the Compendium of Philosophy (Abhidham- 
matthasangaha) with the vlthi-citta or process of perception our term 
is strongly suggested. Nevertheless any verbal equivalent of sub- or 
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subliminal is just not there, at that time. It is too modern to be used. 

And there is finally a delightful psychological apergu in the 
Commentary (VI, 7) on the debate “Is space visible?’’, wherein the 
Andhaka school contends, that we see the interval between encircling 
objects known to be solid, against the ‘Us’, who maintains, that we only 
infer it. Here it is of interest that neither text nor commentary uses 
the word anumana, a term emerging, it would seem, only in later 
Buddhist logic. Earlier too, we find the Founder made to use, for 
inference, the unspecialized term takka. Clairvoyantly he has seen his 
deceased supporter Anathapindika, now a (leva. Ananda, less gifted, 
ascribes the deva’s words to Anathapindika, because they include praise 
of Sariputta, whom he had loved. “Well done, Ananda,” is the com- 
ment, “as far as one can get by takka, you have got.’’ Only the (later) 
Comhientary explains by the later term anumdna-buddhiyd. This 
Commentary explains, not by this term, but by manodvdra-vinndnam 
uppajjati, na cakkhuvinndnam : “arises as awareness of the gate of 
mind, not as visual awareness.” Exegesis, we may note, had not got so 
far as to distinguish muscular movement as a co-efficient in vision. 
Still it leaves no doubt of psychological progress in the fifth century 
A.D. 

No doubt either will remain with the reader as to the debt owed 
by Buddhist research to the spirited, gifted and generous translator 
in a task that cannot in any literary sense have brought its own reward 
in the doing. 

:» 
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ON THE EMPEROR MAHIPALA OF 
THE PRATIHARA DYNASTY 


By H. C. Ray Chaudhuri 

Mahipala is one of the most famous kings of the Pratihara line. 
The Ha^^ala Inscription gives for him a date in Saka Samvat 836, 
that is, A.D. 914, and points to his supremacy over eastern Kathiava^/ 
while the Asni record of V.S. 974, that is, A.D. 917-18, implies control 
over Fatehpur in the United Provinces.^ Rajatekhara, who refers to 
this prince as the sovereign of Aryavarta, ascribes to him in the Pra- 
canda-Pdndava extensive conquests in the Deccan as well as in North- 
Western India. The king figures also in the V ikramdrjunavijaya of 
the Kanarese poet Pampa as an antagonist of Narasimha,'* apparently 
a feudatory-or general of Indra III Rastrakuta, who is known to have 
ruled from A.D. 915 to 917. 

The prevailing view amongst scholars is that Mahipala bore at 
least three other names— Ksitipala, Vinayakapala and Herambapala. 
The ascription of these names to Mahipala rests* primarily on the 
theory, first adumbrated by Kielhorn,^ that Hayapati Devapala, tlie 
son of Herambapala mentioned in a Candella Inscription, was identi- 
cal with .the Devapala of Mahodaya or Kanauj, the successor of Ksitl- 
paladeva mentioned in the Siyadoni Inscription of V.S. 1005, i.e., A.D. 
948-49, and partly on the equations Mahi=Ksiti and Vinayaka= 
Heramba. The identification of Mahipala with Vinayakapala ex- 
tends the period of his reign to V.S. 988, i.e., A.D. 931-32, and possibly 
to V.S. 1000 (A.D. 942-3), if not. to V.S. 1011 ( 958 - 54 )-" It further 
makes him the step-brother and successor of Parama-Vaisnava Maharaja 
5 ri Bhojadeva (II) mentioned in the so-called Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Plate of Paramadityabhakta Maharaja §ri Vinayakapaladeva.® 


1. Ind. Ant. XII. 193-94. 

2. ibid, XVI. i73ff. 

3. Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts, p. 380. 

4. Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, p. 171 5 II> 124 > Majumdar, Gurjara-Prah- 
hqras, p. 59 ; Ray» D.H.N.I., 57a. 

5. Rakhetra Ins., D.H.N.I., i, 585 ; Rhajuraho ins., cf. Gurjara-Pratihdra, 
p. 540 - 

Ind. Ant. XV. i^Sff. 
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The only dissentients from this view, so far as I know, are Pandit 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha,^ Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray® and the pre- 
sent writer.® It has been pointed out^® that “Hayapati was never the 
accepted title of the Pratihara kings of Mahodaya and is not met with 
in their inscriptions” and that the dates of Mahipala and Vinayaka do 
not overlap. The attitude of the Candellas towards the Hayapati 
and his father Herambapala is certainly different from the reverential 
tone in which a king named VinayakapMa is mentioned in the Khaju- 
raho record : “While the illustrious Vinayakapaladeva is protecting 
the earth, the earth is not taken possession of by the enemies, who 
have been annihilated.” It is further to be noted that the Asni record 
of Mahipala (A.D. 917-18) makes no mention of Bhoja II for whom 
Vinayaka evinces great regard in the Asiatic Society’s Plate of A.D. 

931 -.82 : 

“Mahendrapaladevastasya putrastatpdddnudhydtah Sri-Dehandgd- 
devydm utpannah Parama-Vaimavo Mahdrdja-§rl-Bhojadevastasya 
bhrdtd Sri Mahendrapdladevaputrastayoh pdddnudhydtah Sri Mahi- 
devldevydm utpannah Paramddityahhakto Maharaja §ri Vindyakapdla- 
devah.” 

The anomaly of ignoring a brother and predecessor in one record 
(Asni) and honouring “his feet” equally with those of the royal father 
himself in another^ (As. Society’s Plate), has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained by upholders of the older view. Furthermore, the name 
Mahipala is invariably applied to the Pratihara monarch of the years 
914—17 not only in records of the family and its feudatories but 
also in those of antagonists as well, and, as pointed out by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar“, the name Vinayakapala is not met with till a later period. 
Professor V. V. Mirashi quotes in the K. B. Pathaka Commemoration 
Volume a passage from the drama Candakausika of Ksemi^vara in 
which Sri-Mahipaladeva is styled Karttikeya.^® Now if, as suggested by 
some scholars, Vinayakapala is to be equated with Herambapala on 
the ground that the words Heramba and Vinayaka are synonymous, 
may it not be urged with equal cogency that the person in question 

77~Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

8. Ind. Ant. LVJI. sgoff. 

9. Gifrjara-Pratiharas (1923), p. 54, n. 6. 

10. Ep. Ind. XIV. 180. 

11. Cf. Gurjara-Pratlharas, 62. 

12. P. 361 n.; Jivananda Vidyasagara’s ed. pp. 4, 175: Adisto'smi. . . ... . 

Laksmlsvayamvarapratiayina Sri Mahipaladevena 

Tasya ksatrapasuterbhratnatu jagadidam Karttikeyasya kirtih 
pare kjirakhyasindhorapi kaviyaiasa sardhamagresareipsi. — 
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must be distinguished from Karttikeya? Is it not permissible to hold 
that just as the divine Karttikeya is a brother of the divine Vinayaka, 
the king Karttikeya, that is, Mahipala, is a brother of, and not idetitical 
with, king Vinayakapala ? The point certainly requires further in- 
vestigation. 

As to the rival theory, viz. the identity of Mahipala with Bhoja II 
(and not Vinayaka) preferred by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, there is much' 
that can be urged in support of this view. This may satisfactorily ex- 
plain the non-occurrence of the name “Mahipala” in the Bengal Asia- 
tic Society’s Plate. While epigraphic evidence clearly distinguishes 
Vinayaka from Bhoja there is no such evidence to distinguish Mahi- 
pala from the same prince. Records mentioning the name Mahipala 
omit the name Bhoja and the inscription that refers to Bhoja II omits 
Mahipala. The omission of Bhoja II’s name in the Asni record has been 
sought to be explained by a recent writer'® “either by the extreme 
shortness of Bhoja’s reign, or by the assumption that there was a war 
of succession and at first the victorious claimant did not think it pru- 
dent to recall on stone the existence of one whom he had overthrown. 
JBut when with the lapse of time his memory had faded away, he felt 
no scruples in mentioning the name of his rival in the genealogical 
list.” Both the alternative theories— the shortness of Bhoja II’s reign 
and a war of succession— lack proof. If Bhoja’s name is omitted in the 
Asni record because of the shortness of his rule, why was it mentioned 
so prominently in the Asiatic Society’s Plate ? Not only does the so- 
called vanquished rival figure in the last mentioned record but he is 
referred to in a way which leaves no room for doubt that Vinayaka 
had almost the same regard for him as for his father Mahendrapala- 
deva.'^ 

In this connection attention may be invited to an extract from 
Mas'udi noted by Mr. Hodivala in his Studies in Indo-Muslim 
History.^’ The extract in question is usually translated thus 

“The king of Kanauj. . . .is Bauiira. This is a title common to 
all kings of Kanauj.” 

In commenting on this passage Mr. Hodivala observes that the 
right reading seems to be not Bauiira but Bozah, Bozoh or Bodzah 
i.e., Bhoja. Mas'udi, it may be remembered, visited India in the years 
c. 300-04 A.H, i.e. A.D. 912-16.'® If the reading suggested by Mr. 


,13. Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 255. 

14. Cf. the passage tayoh paddnudhydtah etc. 

15. P. 25. 

;6. JRAS, 1909, 271; Gurjara Pratiharas, p. 64; DHNI, i, 578 ni. 
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Hodivala turns out to be correct, the identification of Mahipala who 
is known to have ruled from 914 to 917 with Bhoja II cannot be dis- 
missed as altogether implausible. Bhoja II was a Parama-Vaisnava 
and a son of Queen Dehanaga. The question of his identity will be 
finally settled when the name of Mahipala ’s mother is revealed to us 
and we have fuller details about the religious proclivities of that king. 
The epithet Srinidhi applied to Bhojadeva in the Bilhari Inscription” 
recalls the eulogy of ^ri Mahipala in the Canda-Kausika, “samara- 
sdgardntarbhramad-bhujadanda-mandardkrsta-Laksml-svayamvaraprana- 


17. Ep. Ind. I. 256. 

18. Jivananda’s ed. p. 4. 



ADMINISTRATION UNDER THE PALAS 
& THE SENAS. 

By Benoy Chandra Sen 


The administrative condition of Bengal from about the middle 
of the eight century to the end of the twelfth is pictured in the ins- 
criptions of the Palas, the Candras, the Varmans, the Kambojas and 
the Senas. A close study of these records shows that the administra- 
tive system generally followed in this period, though uniform 
throughout in its main outline, was subject to changes and modifica- 
tions as occasions arose. Secondly, it is also evident that when the 
period opens, it does not start exactly with the same system as is known 
to have prevailed in the preceding age. 

In the .eighth century A.D., when Bengal under the leadership 
of the Palas found herself in the role of an imperial power confront- 
ing the task of administering large territorial possessions scattered over 
a wide area, she simply could not do without looking out for prece- 
dents elsewhere. Unlike Magadha from the da)^ of the Maury- 
as down to the end of the Gupta Age, she herself did not possess any 
long-standing systematic experience in the art of administering an 
empire. No doubt with the collapse of the Gupta empire attempts 
were made by some local dynasties in the province to extend the 
boundaries of their states, but they are not definitely known to have 
attained an imperial status in the real sense of the expression, not in 
the sense in which panegyrists understand it. The case of Sashka 
may be pointed to as an exception/ but it is commonly held that even 
he was originally connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain 
that his career began outside Bengal, as the Rohtasgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. 

The imperial history of Bengal definitely commences from the 
time of the foundation of the Pala dynasy, when she had to find out 
and apply a system suitable for administering her developing domi- 
nion. 

Th^ early Palas cannot claim much originality in respect of the 
administrative machinery which they put into operation. The system 
already stood more or less complete at the time of the Deo-Baranark 


1. Fleet, Corpus Insc. Ind., Ill, pp. 213 ff. An earlier instance is the 
Bamkhera copper plate of Har$avardhana, see £p. lodv IV> pp. S. 
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inscription of Jivitagupta IP which mentions a number of official 
designations also to be found in the inscriptions of the Pala period. 

The government which prevailed thioughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence /)£ the exist- 
ence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct of a king 
could be controlled. The Ramacarita by Sandhyakara Nandi records 
the case of a Pala king, Mahipala II, ruling in a capricious and des- 
potic manner, not paying any heed to the counsel of his ministers, 
but there was nothing in the whole system of government which could 
make this impossible. It was a single individual who revolted against 
the oppressive rule and organised a movement which brought 
about its end. In fact there is no clear picture of a definite form 
of constitution in the inscriptions of the period . It is the king and 
his family whose glory is constantly harped upon in a tireless strain. 
Among the many records from which the history of the different rul- 
ing families of the period is 'to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Prasasti^ which emphasises the importance of a certain family 
of ministers. If this were the only source of information, the for- 
mulation of the theory that kings in those days were mere puppets 
in the hands of their ministers might have been justified to a certain 
extent. But this view is contradicted by a large mass of evidence 
which points to the king as the sole idealised hero, apart from whom 
the state had no existence, and who in truth was the state, as under- 
stood in those days. The Badal Prasasti which depicts the achieve- 
ments of a Brahmin family producing successive generations of 
ministers who served under the Palas from Gopala I to Surapala I may 
have pitched the claims of the family too high ; for in the official 
records of the Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far 
as, if at all, it raises the prestige and power of the ministers’ family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at the most prove 
is that nothing could prevent a king from offering his personal homage 
to a Brahmin minister, but this did not mean any deterioration of 
his supreme authority as the paramount head of the government. 
The influence secured by such a minister, as shown in the Badal 
Praiasti was of a personal character, due to his good services to the 
king, but,, not to any constitutional right which could be duly en- 
forced. 

It may be safely mentioned here that there was the possibility 
of a constitutional development of a far-reaching character on the 
eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time the country witnessed 
a general collapse of royal authority ; it appeared as if everybody 


Ep. li^., H, pp.'i6i 'ff. 
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tried to seize power and bring others under his subjection. But 
there was yet no apprehension of the failure of monarchy as a system, 
so deep-rooted it had become in the consciousness of the people. It 
was felt that only a strong ruler could save the country from the crisis 
into which it had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution 
had failed, and consequently a different form of government should 
be given a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering the vessel of the state across troubled waters. 

A question of constitutional importance is involved in the man- 
ner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. The verse in the 
Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala,'® the son and successor of 
Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala dynasty was 
founded, uses two words of a technical character, viz. Mdtsyanydya 
and Prakrti. The Kautiliya, speaking of the origin of the state of 
mdtsyanydya, defines the term as follows : Apranite hi mdlsyanydyam 
udbhdvayati Ballydn abalaih hi grasaie dandadhardbhdve i.e. “When 
the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise to such dis- 
order as is, implied in the proverb of fishes (meaning that a great 
fish swallows a small one); for in the absence of a magistrate, the 
strong will swallow the iveak, but under his protection the weak resist 
the strong.” According to Indian speculators, monarchy had its ori- 
gin amidst circumstances characterising a state of mdtsyanydya : 
mdtsyanydy-dbhibhutdh prajd Mannm Vaivasvatarh rdjdnam cakrire'' 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial ten- 
dency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected Manu, the 
Vaivasv'a'ta, to be their king”). The political condition of the country 
on the eve of Gopala’s accession, described as a state of matsyanya- 
ya, was such as to require the concerted action of the affected people 
to be put an end to. The term ‘Prakrti,’ therefore, which has been 
used in the Khalimpur Plate to denote the agent that brought about 
the end of the state of rnatsyany^aya in which the country had been 
placed, should have the same meaning as the word ‘Prajd’, employed 
in the Kautiliya, denoting those who removed ‘anarchy’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Matsyanyaya is a recurrent pheno- 
menon ; it appears whenever there is failure of the law of punishment, 
i.e. whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. The situation 
which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a state of temporary 
uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a period of transition 
Irom one regime to another. At such a time there was the need of 
-all combining together to find out a solution.. The, use. o£ .the word 


3. Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 847 ff* 

4. I. »3- 

26—10 
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‘Prakrti’ in the sense of people in general is to be found in two earlier 
inscriptions® (Damodarpur No. 3....® Faridpur Plate In 

this sense the word is also used in the Arthasastra : Ardja-bija-lubdhah 
ksudraparisatke virakta-prakrtir . . .). The Arthasastra also gives the 
name Prakrti to each of the elements the king, the minister, the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the "ally (Svdmy-amdtya- 
janapada-durga-kosa-dandarnitrdni prakrtayah), the aggregate of which 
constituted a state ruled by a monarch. This theory regarding the 
constituent elements of sovereignty is known to the author of the Ka- 
mauli Prasasti of Vaidyadeva (Sapt-dnga-ksitipddhitvam~verse 12). 
An existing kingdom is endowed with these factors, but where there 
is no kingdom, no state, no form of recognised political authority, 
what is to be meant by the ‘prakrtayah’ that placed the crown on the 
head of Gopala ? Out of the elements mentioned in the Kautiliya, 
although scattered and disintegrated owing to the absence of an acknow- 
ledged ruling authority, the danda and the janapada, i.e. the soldiery 
and the country-folk, may have taken part in the election of the king 
in association with others like those who had served as minister under 
monarchs whom they later discarded, and it is quite likely that this 
movement had the financial support (kosa) behind it which it needed 
in order to have proved a success. It can be shown that in the earlier 
period local leadership in villages and districts had been quite an 
effective and serviceable factor of the prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Mahattaras and 
various institutions of local-government had been accustomed for 
centuries to functions of a responsible character. It is probable that 
local authorities of such types connected with a comparatively small 
area joined together or took the initiative in electing a sovereign, who 
afterwards gradually extended his sphere of authority, so that the 
whole country came to accept his rule. But as there is nothing on 
record showing such activities on their part as were commensurate 
with the dignity and importance of which evidence is supplied by the 
act of the election, it may be that there had been no system in vogue 
requiring regular meetings of large popular assemblies for any kind 
of normal constitutional business connected with the central executive 
of a state. That the people were at first treated with respect even by 
the head of the state is shown by the importance attached by 
Dharmapala to the good opinion of the people which he .enjoyed 
throughout his dominion. The Khalimpur grant of this monarch 

5. Prakrti in the sense of subjects is probobly used in the HSthigumphS 
inscription of Kharavela, see Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 71 ff. 

6. Ep. Ind., XV, p. 136; Iu 4 * A»t* 1910- 
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unlike the later inscriptions of the family also contain expressions 
which seem to show that local leaders were held by him in high regard 
and esteem. The omission of these as well as the non-mention of the 
f>art played by the Prakrtis in the establishment of the Pala (Jynasty 
in the subsequent records does not seem to be without some signi- 
ficance. It is not unlikely that the Palas who had owed so much to 
the people on the onset of their career consolidated their position so 
effectively by stamping out the evils of lawlessness and by making 
conquests abroad that they very soon felt free to go the way they liked 
without having to seek popular approval or consent. Moreover, hav- 
ing secured the active association of some generations of very capable 
ministers whose work is praised in the Badal Prasasti, the early Pala 
kings felt themselves well fortified. Those who had elected Gopala 
do not appear to have attempted to devise a new constitution for 
themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to examine 
the system of administration as it actually worked. Royal titles 
remained-as in the preceding period. To these usual titles the Sena 
kings added their own hirudas. The hirudas assumed by Vijayasena, 
Vallalasena, Laksmanasena, Visvarupasena and Kesavasena were 
respectively Arivrsabha-Sahkara, Ariraja-N ihsahka-Sahkara, Ariraja- 
Madana-Sahkara, Ariraja-Vrsabhahka-Sahkara aqd Ariraja-Asahya- 
Sahkara. 

The king’s eldest son, as usual, was meant for heir-apparency 
(yauvarajyam). As to his duties and functions no detailed informa- 
tion is supplied. One such Yuvaraja or heir-apparent (Tribhuvana- 
pala) carried out the duties of a messenger in connecxion with the 
Khalimpur Plate ; another, viz. Rajyapala, was entrusted with similar 
business in the matter of the Munger grant.^ Vigrahapala, the Pala 
king, abdicated in favour of his, son Narayanapala who had been act- 
ing as the Yuvaraja at the time of the renunciation of the throne by 
his father.* The term kunidra was applied to a son of the king ap- 
pointed to a high administrative post such as a provincial governor- 
ship. The Kumara sometimes gave a good account of himself by 
taking part in the reigning king’s military campaigns. Thus 
Laksmapasena, in his youth, before his installation as king, appears 
to have participated in some victorious expeditions (Madhainagar 
grant) Ramapala used to hold consultations with his sons, parti- 
eularty Rajyapala, in connexion with his war-preparations against the 


.7. Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 304 ff. 

8. Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 305 fi ; A. K. Maitreya, Gaudalekhamala, pp. 56 ff. 

9. JPASB., V, pp. 471 ff. N. G. Majumdar, Inscr. of Beng., pp. 109 ff. 
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Kaivarttas, the collapse of whose power was not only the greatest 
achievement of his reign but one of the notable episodes of the closing 
period of Pala history. 

Not only the king and his son^® or sons were interested in the 
government, but the former’s cousins also sometimes intimately asso- 
ciated themselves with its policy and activities. t)harmapala and his 
son Devapala were each in turn assisted generously by their respective 
cousins, Vakpala and Jayapala, in the prosecution of their military 
plans. The Sahitya Parisat grant of Visvarupasena gives the names 
of two Kumaras, Suryasena and Purusottamasena, recording the pre- 
sentation of a plot of land measuring lo Udanas by the former to Hala- 
yudha on his birth-day (varsavrddhau- 1.54),'^ and the gift of another 
plot measuring 24 Udanas by the other Kumara. The Kumara used 
to have his own amatyas, styled Kumdrdmatyas. Whether such 
Amdtyas, distinguished from the Rdjdmdtyas, were to be attached only 
to those among the Kumaras who had been appointed to provincial 
governorships, or to all, whether free or in such service, is not clear. 
From the inscriptions of the earlier period it appears that the Kumd- 
rdmdtyas used to be appointed as xnsayapatis or district officers. 
This was generally regarded as a matter principally reserved for a 
Kumara. Consequently, those who were to be appointed as Visaya- 
patis were usually recruited from the rank of the Kumdrdmatyas. 
There is no direct evidence in the inscriptions of the period to show 
that there was any incident of internal dissension among the many 
royal families whose history is to be found in these records. I’he 
Ramacarita commentary, however, has preserved some authentic in- 
formation regarding the most serious fratricidal quarrel that broke 
out during the region of Mahipala II, in the course of which one 
brother, Ramapala seems to have been thrown into prison, and another, 
Surapala, was probably done away with at a subsequent stage. The 
death of another king in the family Gopala III was probably engineer- 
ed by his uncle Madanapala, as suggested by verse 18 of the latter’s 
Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of the Ramacarita, IV. 
12. A study of the earlier inscriptions of the Palas raises the suspicion 
that a violent struggle for power may have broken out in the royal 
family after the death of Devapala, leading to a change in the line of 
succession. But for want of definite evidence this suspicion cannot 
be converted into a certainty. 

In the initiation of policy and in the devising of means to give 
effect to it, the king surely had to turn to his ministers who tnhst 

10. Note the term rajaputra in the Khaiimpur plate. 

ti. Majumdar, loc. cit., pp. 143 ff. 
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have lived in the capital of his dominion, so that they might be direct- 
ly available to him in the conduct of central administration. It may 
be noted here that none of the Brahmin advisers mentioned ih the 
Badal Prasasti has been actually designated a minister, but their func- 
tions as referred to in the inscription were actually those of a minister 
or counsellor. In this inscription Garga claims to have made 
Dharmapala the master of the ‘whole world’ (Dharmah krtas-tada- 
dhipas-tv-akhildsu diksn). His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas tributary 
to Dharmapala’s son and successor, Devapala ; this achievement was 
due to the policy said to have emanated from him (nltyd). Darbha- 
pani’s son Sornesvara who also flourished in Devapala’s reign has been 
described as paramesvara-vallabha or one enjoying the confidence of 
the sovereign. His son Kedaramisra is credited with the whole res- 
ponsibility for the success that attended Devapala’s relations with the 
Utkalas, the Hunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his 
son, was associated with the reign of Surapala, and his son was Gurava- 
misra who'se skill in and devotion to polity won the admiration of his 
sovereign Narayanapala. It ivas this Bhatta Guravamisra who acted 
as a messenger in connexion with the Bhagalpur grant of Narayana- 
pala. There are two torses in the Badal Prasasti^ from which one 
may be tempted to draw the inference that the influence exercised by 
this Brahmin family was so great that even the Pala kings who received 
the benefit of its guidance and advice, particularly in the conduct “of 
their foreign policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. 
Verse 6 states that Devapala had to wait at the gate of Darbhapani for 
an interview with him (lasthau §ri-Devapdlo nrpatir-avasar-dpeksayd 
dvdri yasya). The next verse records that this king first offered him 
“a chair of state” before seating himself on the throne (dattvdpy-anal- 
pam-udupa-cchavi-plthani-ngre yasy-dsanath narapatih surardja-kal- 
pah ndnd-narendra-mukut-dnkita-pddd-pdmmh simhdsanarh sacakitah 
svayam-dsasdda). It is difficult to agree with A. K. Maitreya^- who 
holds that the Palas were most anxious to pay homage to these minis- 
ters and to do nothing that might displease them for this reason that 
they were the leaders of the people who had elected Gopala to the 
throne. There is no evidence in this inscription, or in any other, 
as far as we know, to support the view that these ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of people 
or’ institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family were associated 


18. Gauc^alekhamal^, p. 79 n. 
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with successive Pala rulers, it is evident that the hereditary principle 
was observed in the appointment of ministers. This principle in re- 
regard to higher services at least appears to have continued to operate 
under later dynasties also, viz. the Candras and the Yadavas, as is 
shown by the Bhuvanesvar Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva.*® This in- 
scription probably shows that Bhavadeva, an ancestor of Bhavadeva, 
served under a Candra king, and his son Govardhana may have also 
been connected with the same family. But Govardhana’s son Bhatta 
Bhavadeva served under Harivarmadeva who appears to have been 
a member of the Yadava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact that such statements 
regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed by these ministers at the 
hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription where the panegy- 
rical element is too manifest to escape notice, one cannot but be per- 
suaded to hold that there must be a substratum of truth in them, and 
on such a view of the matter, must attempt to explain what accounted 
for the dominant position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. 
One of the most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, 
which, to judge from the internal data of the Badal Pillar inscription, 
must have been of an outstanding character ; another cause was their 
wealth tvhich myst have secured for them a large following, and the 
third factor what contributed to their success in the affairs of the state 
was their eflTiciency as soldiers. Garga, the adviser of Dharmapala, 
was more than Brhaspati, the counsellor and preceptor of the gods 
{vijahdsa Brhaspatim yah-verse 2) :his son Darbhapani appears to have 
been well-versed in the four Vedas (Vidyd-catiLstaya-miikh-dmhu- 
ruh-dtta-. . . .verse 4) ;Somesvara was like Dhanafijaya in point of 
prowess and he bestowed liberal gifts on suppliants and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse 3); Kedaramisra 
was a great scholar having easily succeeded in acquainting himself 
with the four vidyds (verse 12) who seems to have given away large 
sums of money to needy persons, thinking that the wealth possessed 
by him really belonged to them, having been stolen by himself 
(svayam-apahrta-vittam-arlhino yo ’numene— verse 14); Guravami^ra 
was a second Parasurama (verse 18); sovereign himself expressed 
his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge of the Agamas, 
the Vedas, Jyotisa or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20): he was as much com- 
petent to defeat his opponents in assemblies of learned men as in 
overpowering his enemies in fields of battle (verse 22), however power- 
ful they might be. His scholarship and sacrificial activities are spok- 


13. Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 203-207; InsCT. of Beng., pp, 2§ ff, 
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of with evident admiration in the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayana- 
pala, where he is mentioned’ as doing the duties of a messenger (verse 
1 8). Their intellectual qualities, no doubt gave them a commaijding 
position which few rulers could ignore, but the Buddhist monarchs 
of the Pala dynasty must have been specially concerned to pay them 
their homage on the very material ground that through them they 
could expect to keep the non-Buddhist element in the population in 
good humour. In the Kamauli Prasasti of Vaidyadeva, he is men- 
tioned to have originally served as a saciva under the Gaudesvara 
Kumarapala (end of the 12th century). He is described in that in- 
scription as the sharp-rayed sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of 
sacivas (verse io)—Saciva-sarndja-saioja-tigma-bhdniih. The nature of 
his duties and functions before his transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that he won a signal victory over the enemy 
in a naval battle in South Bengal and that the soveieignty of his master 
was a matter of deep and close concern to him (verses 11-12), which 
made him the latter’s friend, dearer than his life. The functions of 
this officer -muit have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor 
also qualified to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s 
reign by rendering personal military service. Vaidyadeva was after- 
wards appointed to rule in the east in place of Timgyadeva who had 
become disaEected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those days 
a minister who had no military qualities had little chance of being 
recognised by the government as indispensable. Vaidyadeva gave a 
further proof of his preeminence as a soldier by defeating Timgya- 
deva in battle, whereupon he was able to feel himself secure as a ruler 
in Kamarupa (tam-avanipaiim jitvd ynddhe—y. 14). The term Mantri 
is also found used in one of the Pala inscriptions. The duta of the 
grant recorded in the Bangarh inscription of Mahipala I (loth cen- 
tury) was Vamana, styled Mantii. 

From the preceding discussions it will appear that the supreme 
position in the state belonged to the king who was advised and assisted 
by his sons, kinsmen ancl counsellors (saewa, mantri). For further 
details one should turn to those portions in the available inscriptions 
which supply designations of various officials to whom all grants of 
lands were to be communicated in a formal manner. The Khalim- 
pur plate of Dharmapala, which is the earliest dated record of his 
reign, gi\es a list of designations mentioned here in the order in which 
they occur in the text :Rdjardjanaka, Rdjaputra, Rdjdmatya, Sendpati, 
Visayapati, Bhogapati, Sasthddhikrta, Dandasakti, Daridapdsika, Cau- 
roddharanika, Daussddhasddhanika, Duta, Khola, Gamdgamika, Abhi- 
tvaramdna, Hasty-asva-go-mahis-djdtnk-ddhyaksa, Ndvddhyaksa, Bald- 
dhyak^a, Tarika, Saulkika, Gaulmika, Taddyuktaka, Viniyuktaka. 
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In the undated Nalanda plate^^ of the same king certain designations 
which do not occur in the above-mentioned inscription are found 
included in a similar list, viz. Mahdkdrttdkrtika, Mahddandandyaka, 
Mahdpratlhdra, Mahdsdmanta, Maharaja, Prarndtr, Sarabhahga, Ku~ 
mdrdmdtya, Rdjasthdnlya, Dasdparddhika, Uparika, Ddndika, Ksetra- 
pdla, Prdntapdla. A comparative study of the two lists will also show 
the omission of certain titles in the Nalanda plate, which are to be 
found in the Khalimpur Plate, viz. Sasthddhikrta, Dandasakti, Ndvd- 
dhyaksa, Balddhyaksa, Bhogapati, Duta, Khola, Sendpati. 

The lists given above begin with the designation Rajarajanaka. 
In the Munger grant of Devapala the first designation mentioned is 
that of R^iaka. In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala this is pre- 
ceded by the word ‘Raja,’ with which it seems to form a compound, 
implying a single office. In the Bangarh and other later Pala inscrip- 
tions this place is occupied by ‘Rajarajanyaka’ but the older form is 
Rajarajanaka, which occurs in the grants of Dharmapala. It is thus 
to be noticed that while it is the grants of Devapala only which begin 
with Ranaka, the other Pala inscriptions begin either with Rajara- 
janka or Rajarajanyaka. In the Rampal copper-plate of :§ri- 
Candra’'"’ of the Candra dynasty the designation ‘Ranaka’ occurs next 
to ‘Rajfii.’ In the Belava copper-[>late’® of the Varmans and some 
inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur,^* Naihati’'^ Anulia),^® both 
‘Ranaka’ and ‘Rajarajanyaka’ are to be found, the latter standing at 
the head of the list while the former coming in after Rdjnl. It has 
been suggested that the term ‘Rajanaka’ which occurs in the Camba 
inscriptions is a Sanskritised rather than a real Sanskrit word. This 
expression in Camba corresponded, as Vogel suggested,^® to Rana 
and was applied as a title to the vassals of its Rajas. The Rajatarah- 
gini quoted by him shows that the word Rajanaka used to be applied 
in Kasmir almost in the same sense as is denoted by the word 
‘minister.’ If ‘Rajanaka’ is the same as ‘Ranaka’ or ‘Rana’, how is 
it to be explained that both of them (Ranaka and either Rajanaka or 
Rajanyaka) occur together in some of the inscriptions ? It may be 
that ‘Rajanyaka’ or its apparent corruption ‘Rajanaka’ is nothing but 
a diminutive form of ‘Rajanya.’ Regarding Ranaka, it is quite pos- 


14. Ep. Ind., XXIII, pp. 290 ff. 

15. Inscr. of Beng., pp. 1 ff. 

16. Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 37-43 ; Inscr. of Beng., pp. 14 ff. 

17. Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 282 ff. ; Inscr. of Beng., pp. 61 ff- 

18. Ep. Ind., Xiy, pp. 159 ff. 

ig. JASB, LVIX, PI. I, pp. 62 ff. ; Inscr. of Beng., pp. 85 IF. 
20. Antiquities of Ghamba, pp. 110, 121. 
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sible that the designation denoted some such status as is done by the 
word ‘Rana’ in Chamba. That there was not probably a vast dififer- 
ence between the position of a Rajarajanaka and that of a Ranaka 
may be evident from the fact that the place of one appears tcf have 
been taken by the other in the grants of the Palas. The Deopara 
Prasasti of Vijayaseua (12th century)^^ was engraved by ^ulapani, who 
was a Ranaka and the head of the gpild of artisans of Varendra. If 
a king can write poetry, of which there are many instances in Indian 
history, there is nothing surprising in a prince engaging himself as an 
artist. But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, which 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for the 
Ranaka. It is probable that members of the princely order, some- 
times foregoing political ambitions, preferred to win distinctions in 
other spheres of life.^^ 

The Rajamatyas were probably the companions of the king, who 
were men of noble descent. An amdtya may not have infrequently 
been employed as a royal adviser. In the absence of definite evidence 
it will be hazardous to attempt to indicate his position more pre- 
cisely and* how or whether his duties differed from those of mantrms 
and sacivas. The designation ‘Rajamatya’ is to be understood in con- 
tradistinction from the term ‘Kumaraniatya’, the former apparently 
being used to denote a certain class of persons serving on the king’s 
staff, while the latter a definite group of officers ‘serving under the 
Kumaras. 

The Senapati was the highest military officer of the State, ihe 
commander- in-chief of the king’s Army. The Nalanda grant does not 
mention this post but that of the Mahddandandyaka, who probably 
performed duties similar to those of the Senapati. The Irda copper- 
plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala uses the term in the plural num- 
ber. It is not improbable that the king was still regarded as the high- 
est military authority in the state working with a number of Senapatis. 
What is however most significant in connexion with the military 
department of the Kamboja King is a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the Senapatis had to carry on their business with 
the help of a number of Sainika-saihgha-mukhyas or chiefs of corpo- 
rations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the Kautiliya speaks 

21. Ep. Ind., I, pp. 307 ff. 

22. The Bihar Buddhist brass image inscription of the reign of Narayaua- 
psda records a gift made by Rapaka Tharuka, a resident of Udaridapur, sec 
R. D. Banerji, Ind. Ant., XL VII, p. 1 10. The duta of the grant recorded in the 
Ganjam Plate of Datiffimahadevi is a Rapaka named Danalava-, see Ep. Ind., 
-vol. VI, pp. 1.37. ff. 
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of the Corporations of the Kainbojas, the Surastras and the K§atri- 
yas, devoted to trade and industry as well as to the practice of arms 
as a jneans livelihood (Kdmhhoja-Surdstra-Ksatriya-heny-ddayah Vdrt- 
tdsdstropajlvinah).^^ The Irda grant may thus be regarded as inci- 
dentally furnishing a piece of valuable evidence about the identifica- 
tion of the Kainbojas who established their political power in Bengal 
in the tenth century A.D. and aiso in regard to the continuity of their 
military institutions as late as that period. The Sdsthddhikrta was in 
charge of the department entrusted ivith the Avork of collecting for 
the king one-sixth share of the produce from the cultivators. The 
title ‘Dandasakti’ occurs only in the Khalimpur Plate. Its place in 
the list is taken by ‘Ddndika in the other inscriptions of the period, 
even in the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala himself. Probably the 
same office is denoted by both the expressions. The Dandasakti ap- 
pears to have been the officer in charge of the Law of Punishment. 
The Dandapdsika of the Khalimpur and Nalanda plates of Dharma- 
pala must have filled the same office as that of the Dandavdsika who 
appears in the other inscriptions. The expression is derived from 
‘danda-pasa’ i.e. ‘rod and rope.’ The form ‘Dandavasika,’ according 
to VogeP*, is due to ‘vernacular influence’. The title describes rather 
crudely the functions of the Chief Police Officer. The Caurod- 
dharanika was thv; highest officer concerned with the apprehension of 
thieves, robbers and brigands, his functions being the same as those 
of the Cauroddhartd or Caiiragrdha, mentioned in the Hindu law- 
books.^® 

It has been found diffcult to understand the implications of the 
expression ‘Dauhsddhasddhanika’ or its several variants, to be met 
with in all the inscriptions of the period. It is not clear if it some- 
times refers to the functions of two different officers Dauhsadha and 
Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one of the Faridpur 
grants^® by which some nautical officer may have been meant. The 


23. XI. I. 160. It is difficult to agree with K. P. Jayaswal that the term 
Srepi used here is the name of a particular republic like that of the KSmbhojas 
etc., see his Hindu Polity, Pt. I, pp. 62. I am, however, inclined to think 
that the term Kjatriya here used is a tribal' name. Regarding the identification 
Of the Kambhojas of the Kautiliya, See H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History. 

24. Antiquities, loc. cit, p. 129. 

25. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, p. 271. ' 

26. Ind, Ant., 1910, p. 211 n. According to Pargiter, a SSdhanika was “some 
agent, attorney or factotum, appointed by the lord of the district to transact 
business generally on his behalf and that he was a person of h^her authority 
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iotmDauhsddhyasddhanika occurs in the Rampal grant of ^ri-Candra, 
Dauhsadhaniha in the Belava grant of the Varmans, and most of the 
Sena inscriptions, Mnhdduhsddhika in the Edilpur grant of Kpsava- 
Sena and Mahddauhsddhasddhanika in the Pala grants excepting the 
grants of the reign of Dharmapala, where the expression is used with- 
out th eprefix ‘maltd-. It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 
not in all, the duties and functions of a single officer are meant. The 
construction of the phrase makes it quite clear that whatever his ac- 
tual work might have been, its extremely difficult or delicate character 
must have been its most prominent feature. The term is sometimes 
interpreted to mean the designation of an officer entrusted with the 
care of those who were mentally defective.-" 

The Duta held the post of an ambassador. The Irda grant of the 
Kamboja King Nayapala seems to show that a Duta, who must have 
been employed as a representative of his sovereign at the Court of 
another king, was assisted by a number of Gndha-piinisas (officers of 
the Secret service).-'^ The designation was also used to mean the office 
of a messenger to which one was temporarily appointed for the pur- 
pose of communicating the king’s sanction and order regarding a grant 
and getting it executed in the form of a legal document by local 
officers. The term ‘Khola’ means in Sanskrit literature a lame per- 
son. What the functions of the officer designated* Khola were have 
not yet been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions 
the title occurs in the Khalimjjur grant, and curiously enough, once 
again in^the Ramganj inscription of the 13th century. The deriva- 

than the officer who looked after the Vyapara,” see ibid. pp. 2 12-2 13. Cf. “Kari- 
turag-ostra-nausadhanika. . in the .Sone East-Bank Copper-plate of Indradeva 
and Udayaraja, sec Harit K. Deb, E]t. Ind., XXIII, pp. 222 ff. 

27. Ep. Ind., XXIII. In the chapter dealing with the organisation of espio- 
nage in Kautliya’s Arthasastra, the phrase dandakara-sadhanadhikarena ya 
janapada-vidvesam griihayet occurs. Shaina Sastry's translation (see p. 27) 
seems, to be defective, for it docs not pay sufficient attention to the imjjlications 
.of ‘adhikarena.’ It may be possible that there was a department authorised to 
impose fines or oppressive taxes for the sole purpose of creating political 
.troubles to the advantage of the king.. ‘Sadhayet’ is used in the Arthasastra in 
another passage (V, 6) in connexion with the task of tactically handling a dis- 
loyal ch^ef (apat-pratikarena ya sadhayet). A Sadhanika may be presumed to 
have been appointed to carry out difficult state business involving much personal 
risk. 

s8. There are two chapters in the Kautillya, respectively entitled ‘Gudha 
puruj-otpattifi’ and ‘Gudha-puru§a-pranidhi’ (I, 11-12) dealing with spies and 
the organisation of the department of espionage. 
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live meanning of ‘ Gamdgamika’ is ‘one who goes and comes,’ and that 
of ‘ Abhitvaramdno’ ‘one who hurries.’ It may strike one that the 
officei-s designated by these titles could not have been of a high rank, 
since their functions, understood etymologically, merely carry with 
them a sense of physical efficiency and movement. But such a view 
cannot possibly be entertained as they have been grouped with those 
among whom the most responsible officers can be recognized. It is 
probable that the Gamagamika was appointed to carry out functions 
of an urgent character in connexion with the diplomatic department 
of the State, requiring frequent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or 
to the dominions of vassals. The Abhitvaramana’s duty was probably 
to be actively responsible for an expeditious dispatch of official busi- 
ness of either some or all the departments of the State. 

There were superintendents to deal with matters relating to dif- 
ferent classes of animals, viz. elephant, horse, cow, buffalo (Hasty-asva- 
go-mahis-djdvikddhyaksa—]L\\^\n\'pux Plate). The functions of this 
officer became more limited with the creation of another post concern- 
ed with the care and maintenance of those animals specially useful 
to the Army, viz. elephant, horse and Camel (Nalanda). The Ndvd- 
dhyaksa and the Balddhyaksa were the heads respectively of the depart- 
ment of navy and that of land forces. The term ‘bala’ in 'Bald- 
dhyaksa’ may have the same sense as it bears in the expression ‘hasty- 
asv-ostra-bala-vydprtaka.’ It may be noted here that the latter 
phrase does not occur in the Khalimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate 
of the same monarch it does occur with the ommission of ‘balddhya- 
ksa.’ It will however, be difficult to conclude from this that the 
functions of the two officers were the same, for part of the duties at 
any rate must have been carried out by the officer designated Hasty- 
asva-go-mahis-djdvik-ddhyaksa. There cannot be any doubt that this 
last named officer and the Balddhyaksa employed by Dharmapala 
carried out their work in mutual co-operation, the latter doing some 
additional duties in connexion with the management of Infantry. 
The military headship of the entire army must have belonged to the 
Sendpati. Among other duties of the Ndvddhyaksa must have been 
those connected with the construction of nau-vdtakas or bridges of 
boats which are frequently mentioned in the Pala inscriptions as 
stretching across the Bhagirathi and other rivers of strategic import- 
ance, as well as their maintenance and upkeep. Navy played an im- 
portant part in the military history of the Palas and the Senas. There 
are references in the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva®® and the commen- 
tary of the Ramacarita to naval engagements or to crossings of rivers 


89. Ep. Ind., II, pp. 350 
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by the Pala Army, and in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena to 
a successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats (pdscdtya-cakra-jayakelisu yasya ydvad-Gdnga-pravdham-anu- 
dhdvati nau-vitdne). 

The term ‘Tarika’ means a ferryman, but the officer thus styled 
must have been more than a mere ferryman. The grants of Deva- 
pala, contain two designations, Tarika and Tarapati, which seem to 
be allied in meaning. The Tarika appears to have been placed in 
charge of ferry service, probably a source of revenue,®® and was besides 
responsible for carrying out those regulations which may have existed 
in regard to the movements of private individuals from one place to 
another. The Tarapati serving under Devapala may have been res- 
ponsible for the construction of ferries, their development and up- 
keep. The Saulkika was the Superintendent of tolls or customs, and 
the Gaulmika performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be pointed out here that in the Khalimpur grant there 
is no mention of ‘Sdmanlas’ in its list of officials. In the other grants 
of the PSlas an officer styled Mahdsdmanta appears, including the 
Nalanda gi'ant of Dharmapala. The Khalimpur grant shows, how- 
ever, the existence of this office by reporting that the gift recorded in 
that inscription was made at the reejuest of the Mahdsdmantddhipatt. 
Such an officer must have been appointed to exercisi? a general control 
over the feudatories ; he was the link through which the king’s contact 
with the Samantas was maintained. It may be suggested here that at 
least soipe of the Raja-Rajanakas present at the king’s court were a 
group of Samantas who used to spend most of their time at the im- 
perial capital, with their military quotas placed at the disposal of 
their sovereign ( udicin-aneka-narapati-prdbhrtlkrtdprameya-haya-vdhi- 
nl—). The presence of many such subordinate rulers in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to in the passage : dik- 
cakraydta-hhuhhrt-parikara-visarad-vdhini-dimmilo-kas-lasthau Sri-De- 
vapdla-nrpatir-avasar-dpeksayd dvdri yasya (verse 6) occurring in the 
Garuda Pillar inscription of Bhatta Guravamisra. The wives of such 
Samantas may have been referred to as Rajnis in the lists of officials 
contained in our inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee 
lords made for the government of their own people are, however, not 
known. If these princely persons were really among those who are 
definitaly known to have been officers of the Crown to whom every 
royal grant had to be communicated, it will appear that they along 

30. See Kautiliya Arthasastra— II, 6 where the Samahartta or Collector of 
revenue is asked to attend to Sita, bhaga, bali, kara, vanik, nadipala, tar^ 
pava^, pattana, vivita, vartanl. rajju, corarajju, 
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with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central adminis- 
tration of the State. Another noteworthy point is that the king and 
his family together with probably certain ministers also appear to 
have been treated as a body entirely separated from the group of 
officers noted in these inscriptions. The king making a grant him- 
self, it is true, need not be told about it, but members of the king’s 
family including the Kumaras if any, the Yuvaraja, the queen or 
queens, should have been mentioned among those to whom such com- 
munications had to be made, had they not been regarded as a com- 
pact body distinct even from the highest officials of the State. Another 
noteworthy point is that the king and his family together with probably 
certain ministers also appear to have been treated as a body entirely 
separated from the group of officers noted in the inscriptions. Is it 
possible that the king with the responsible members of his family, 
his kinsmen and some prominent ministers also, formed a sort of 
inner chamber acting in close concert, isolating themselves from the 
aristocracy of officials ? The Irda copper plate of the Kambojas, how- 
ever, shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for a 
grant and did not associate with his family or any one of the highest 
officials as is shown by the fact that the grant made by him to be 
communicated to the queen (maJiisi), the crown-prince (Yuvaraja), 
the ministers (mantrins), the priest (P^irohita), etc., in the first place, 
and secondly, to the adhyaksas or departmental heads including the 
Senapati with their staffs (Karanas). 

The picture of the administrative condition of the e^rly Pala 
period, as can be framed on the evidence of the Khalimpur grant, 
of Dharmapala, does not agree in every way with the one contained 
in the other inscriptions of the dynasty, including even the Nalanda 
copper-plate grant issued by the same monarch. The official designa- 
tions to be found mentioned in his Nalanda grant are repeated with 
slight occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasty. Only 
in the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala the list given contains the 
additional designations : Mahdsdndhivigrahika, Mahdksapaialika and 
also Rdnaka, besides Rdjardjanaka. This list also omits Tarapati and 
compounds Rdjasthdniya with Uparika. Moreover, in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala (12th century) there is no mention of Mahd- 
dandandyaka. The term ‘Amdtya’ is occasionally replaced by the 
more explict form Rdjdmdtya. The Bdyigarh grant probably contains 
a reference to the post of Mahdmantrl, but this is not to be found in 
the usual list of officers. Against the designation ‘Hasty-asva-go-mahi?- 
ajdvik-ddhyak?a, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, as already men- 
tioned, two designations are used in these grants including the 
Js'alanda ^ant, viz. fi(isty-ah/~o?p-a-bak-iryaprU 3 ^a md 
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go-mahis-djdvik-ddhyaksa. Although the Nalanda grant is not dated, 
the similarity between its administrative portion and the lists of 
officers to be found in the records of the Palas after Dharm^pala, 
makes it quite probable that this giant was issued later than the Kha- 
limpur grant dated in the 32nd year of his reign. In all these grants, 
as already shown, some of the official designations are prefixed by 
‘Mahd’. Whether this addition is merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status superior to that of others who may 
have been given any such designation without the prefix, will remain 
a matter for speculation for the present, but it is quite possible that 
there was a tendency in the administrative system towards greater 
organization, further concentration of power, and unity of control, 
which manifested itself in the appointment of heads even among some 
of the highest ranks of officials. 

(To be continued) 




SOME ANCIENT INDIAN TRIBES 


By Bimala Churn Law 

The Kuntalas are twice mentioned in the Markandeya Purana 
list of tribes, once in connection with the peoples of Kasi 
The Kuntalas and Kosala (Ivii, 33), which means that they were a 
Madhyadesa tribe, and elsewhere (Ivii, 48) along with 
the Asmakas, Bhogavardhanas, Naisikas, Andhras, etc., which suggests 
that they were a people of the Deccan. The Bhismaparva of the 
Mahabharata, however, seems to locate the people in three different 
regions. One verse (ix, 347) seems to locate them in the Madhyadesa, 
while another (ix,367) in the Deccan which is also upheld by a refer- 
ence apparently to the same people in the Karnaparva (xx, 779). A 
third reference in the Bhismaparva (ix, 359) suggests location of the 
tribe somewhere in the western region. Cunningham suggests (A.S.R. 
xi, 123) that the country of the Kuntalas of the Madhyadesa should 
be identified with the region near Chunar which he calls Kuntila. 
Whatever be the merit of the identification, the Kuntalas of the 
Madhyadesa do not seem to have attained to any historical eminence. 
The Kuntalas of the west also have hardly any place in history. But 
the Kuntalas of the Deccan appear to have risen to considerable im- 
portance in historical times as will be evident from subsequent 
details. 

Literary and epigraphic references have now proved beyond doubt 
that there were several families of the Satakarnis of the Deccan, and 
one or more of these families ruled over Kuntala of the Kanarese 
districts before the Kadambas (Rai Chaudhuri, PHAI, 4th edn. 
339-40). One member mentioned in the Matsya Purana list is actually 
called Kuntala ;§atakarni, a name that is commented upon by the com- 
mentator of Vatsyayana’s Kamasiitra. He takes the word “Kuntala ’’ 
in the name Kuntala Satakarni to mean “Kuntala-visaye jatatvat tat— 
samakhyah”. A Satavahana of Kuntala is also referred to by the 
^avyamimaipsa of Rajasekhara. This king ordered the use of Prakrit 
in exclusion of every other language by the ladies of his inner apart- 
ments. * He has often been identified with king Hala who hailed from 
Kuntala (Kavyamimamsa notes, p. 9). 

According to certain Mysore inscriptions (Rice, Mysore Sc Coorg 
from Inscriptions, p. 3 ; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese districts, 284 
f. n. 2), the Kuntala region included the southern part of the Bombay 

. .88— V2.. 
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Presidency and the northern portion of Mysore, and it was ruled at 
one time by the kings of the Nanda dynasty. 

Kuntala figured in history also in later times. An Ajanta ins- 
cription credits the Vakataka king Prthivisena I with having conquer- 
ed the lord of Kuntala. Another Vakataka king Harisena claimed 
victories over Kuntala along with Lata, Avanti, Andhra, Kalihga etc. 

The Vatadhanas are mentioned in the Markandeya Purana, once 
The along with the Vahlikas, the Abhiras, the Aparantakas 

Vatadhanas and the Sudras, all grouped in the North-west (Ivii, 36), 
and at another place, along with the Sividas, Daserakas, Savadhanas, 
Puskalas, Kairatas etc, all giouped as peoples of the North (Ivii, 44). 
The Vayu Purana, erroneously no doubt, reads Vadhadhanas (xlv, 

^^ 5 )- ... 

That they were a Punjab tribe is also borne out by the evidence 
of the Mahabharata. There the Vatadhanas are said to be derived 
from an eponymous king Vatadhana who belonged to the same Krodha- 
vasa gi'oup as the eponymous kings of the Vahlikas, Madras and 
Sauviras (Adiparva, Ixvii. 2695-9).The Sabhaparva locates their country 
in the western region (xxxi, 1190-91), and the Udyogaparva seems to 
suggest that they joined the side of the Kurus in the great Bharata 
war (xviii, 569x601). The people are mentioned elsewhere in the 
epics as well, e.g. Sabhaparva, i, 1826 ; Udyogaparva, iii, 86 ; Bhisma- 
parva, ix, 354 and Dronaparva, xi, 398. Vatadhana-dvijas were 
amongst those who were conquered by Nakula (Sabhaparva, xxxi, 
1190-1). 

According to Manu, Vatadhana was the offspring of an out-caste 
Brahmana woman (x, 21), but Pargiter points out that this “is no doubt 
an expression of the same arrogance which in later times , stigmatised 
all the Punjab races as out-castes (Markandeya Purana, p. 312 notes). 

The Markandeya Purana list mentions the Atreyas along with 
the Bharadvajas, Puskalas, Kuserukas, Lampakas etc. 
_ as peoples of the North (Ivii, 39-40). The -Matsya 

Atreyas Purana reads Atris who are undoubtedly the same as the 

Atreyas (cxiii, 43). j , 

The Atreyas are also mentioned in several places in the Maha- 
bharata. They are represented as a family of Brahmanas dwelling in 
the DvaitaVana (Vana P. xxvi, 971) not far from the Sarasvatl (^anJ P. 
clxxvii, 12354-62). They are also mentioned in the Bhishiaparvatlist 
(ix,376), and the Harivaipsa seems to suggest that the people Originated 
from the ysi Prabhakara of Atri’s face ([xxxi, 1660-68) wheilce came 
the name of the tribe Atreya. ' ; • 

’ They were evidently the people of i^unparaka. The Markandeya 
The saiparakas list (Ivii, 49) reads Suryarakas which is.je\ddejitly a mis* 
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take, but all the Puranas agree in placing them in the west where lived 
thfr celebrated sage Rama Jamadagnya (Mbh. Vana P. Ixxxv, 8185). 
But' the Mahabharata also locates them in the South (Sabha P. xxx, 
ii-69 ; Vana P. Ixxxviii, 8337) because it bordered on the Southern 
Sea in the western region (Santi P. xlix, 1778-82). The region situated 
h^ar Prabhasa (Vana.P. cxviii, 10221-7) included the country around 
the mouth of the Narmada (Anusasana P. xxv, 1736). It was the sage 
Rania Jamadagnya who is credited with having built the city of .^urpa- 
raka (Hari V. xcvi, 50). 

Surparaka is mentioned in one of the inscriptions of ^aka Usava- 
data and is undoubtedly the same as Supparaka of Pali literature 
where it is described as a great sea-coast emporium identified with 
Sopara of early Greek geographers. 

The Puranas make a mess in the mention of this people. The 
Markandeya Purana in one context reads it as Naisikas 
The Nasikyas (Ivii, 48), but in the Same canto in another context reads 
it as Nasikyavas (Ivii, 51), and still in another place cor- 
rectly as Nasikyas (Iviii, 24). There is no doubt that one and the same 
people of ancient Nasik is meant. The Vayupurana reads Nairnikas 
(xlv. 127) where Markandeya reads Naisikas, and instead of Nasikya- 
vas of the same source, it reads Nasikyas. The Matsya-purana reads 
Vasikas (cxiih 50). This confusion makes it ei'ident that the people 
and the region were not so widely celebrated. This people moreover 
does not seem to have been known to the authors of the Epics. 

What is true of the Atreyas seems to be equally true of the Bharad- 
vajas or Bharadvajas. The Markandeya list (Ivii. 39-40^ 
The Bharadvajas mentions the tribe along with the Atreyas, Puskalas, 
Lampakas etc. and locates them in the North. They 
are also mentioned in the Bhismaparva list (IX, 376) in the same con- 
. text as that of the Atreyas ; the Great Epic tradition connects Bharad- 
vaja with the upper Gangetic region near the hills (Adip. cxxx, 5102-6; 
clxvi, 6328-32 ; Vanap. cxxxv, 10700-728; Salya p. xlix, 2762-2824), 

' and Bharadvaja, the rsi was evidently the originator of the race or 
tribe. Like the Atreyas, it is tempting to connect the people of various 
caste divisions of prcsent-day-India claiming to belong to the Bharad- 
vaja gotra with the Bharadvaja tribe. 

The Lampakas are mentioned in the Markandeya list (Ivii 40) 
along with the Kuserukas, Stilakaras, the Culikas, Jagu- 
The LampaLs das etc. as a people of the North. The Matsya Purana 
reads (cxiii, 43) Lampakas instead, which is no doubt 
wrong. The Mahabharata (Drona p. cxxi, 4846-7) also mentions the 
tribe and seems to suggest that they were a rude mountain tribe 
iik? Darada? and fulindas. Long ago Cunningham identified the 
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region of the Lampakas with modern Lamghan, hundred miles to the 
east of Kapisene, north-east of Kabul which practically upholds Lassen’s 
identification of the place with Lambagae, south of the Hindukush in 
modern Kafiristhan. 

If the tradition contained in Hemacandra’s Abhidhana-Cintamani 
is to be believed, then Lampaka seems to have once been the centre 
of the Sai-wang or the 5 aka-Muranda people (Lampakastu Murandah 
syuh). 

The Arbudas must have been the people dwelling on and around 
the Arbuda mountain which is generally identified with 
The Arbudas modem Mt. Abu which is the southern end of the Ara- 
valli hills. 

The Khasas are described in one place of the Markandeya Purana 
(Ivii, 56) as “parvatasrayinah” or dwelling along the 
The Khasas mountains, and in another place as located in the middle 
of the tortoise along with the halvas, Nipas, $akas, 
Surasenas etc. (Iviii, 6). Epic tradition as contained in the Mahabha- 
rata brands them as a rude half-civilised tribe along with the ,^akas, 
Daradas etc. (Sabha p. li, 1859), while the Harivamsa records the reason 
why they were considered as such. It says that the people were once 
defeated and degraded by King Sagara (xiv, 784) and were hence 
regarded as mlecchas (xcv, 6440-41). Manu also says that they were 
originally Ksatriyas, but were later on degraded by the loss of sacred 
rites and the absence of brahmanas in their midst (x, 43-44). The 
Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata places the people near the river 
Sailoda between the Meru and Mandara mountains (li, 1858-9). If 
the river §ailoda is the same as ^ailodaka of the Matsya Purana (cxx. 
19-23), then the Khasas seem to have originally settled somewhere 
in Tibet or further north-west. Much later, in historical times, the 
Khasas are mentioned with some other tribes in the inscriptions of 
the Palas and Senas of Bengal in such a way as to suggest that they 
enlisted themselves as mercenary troops in the army of the kings of 
those dynasties. 



NANA, THE MOTHER GODDESS IN INDIA AND 
WESTERN ASIA 


By Baijnath Puri 

The representation of the Goddess NANA or NANAI A on the 
Ku^ana coins has baffled the numismatists even to this day. All of 
them thought that the Goddess on account of her peculiar name was 
either a Greek or a Zoroastrian Goddess. Sir Aurel Stein, who was 
the first to throw some light on this topic remarked in his paper as 
follows : “In the ranks of Zoroastrian deities, the Goddess NANA very 
frequent on the coins of all Turuksa kings, cannot fairly claim a 
place. Although her cult is found in various localities of Iran, as 
over a large part of Western Asia, there can be little doubt as to 
her non-Iranian origin. She was certainly never recognized by the 
Zoroastrian church and a few instances of her amalgation with the 
Avestic Anahita in the west and in a syncretistic age are by no means 
sufficient to prove that her worship in Indo-Scythia was in any way 
connected with Zoroastrian cult. It evidently preceded and outlasted 
the latter. Her name is found on the coins of an earlier king, who 
makes use of the type of Eucratides and it still occupies a prominent 
place cm those of Vasudeva from which all the Zoroastrian types Viave 
already disappeared.” (I. A. 1888 p. 98). 

From the above account it appears that NANA did not belong 
to the Zoroastrian pantheon. This is confirmed by the fact that she 
continued to appear on the coins of Vasudeva who certainly had no 
Zoroastrian type in his coins. Therefore she does not appear to be 
an Iranian Goddess and we shall have to find out her identity some 
where else. In this connection we have to notice a type of Huviska’s 
coin where the Goddess NANA and the God OHPO appear facing 
each other. This type was previovtsly noticed by Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham (C.C.P.M. p. 207, No. viii.) and also by Whitehead 
(C.C.P.M. p. 197, No. 135) but none of them discussed the signi- 
ficance of it. It therefore remained a mystery. OHPO was 
however identified by Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar with Umesa or Lord 
Siva (Carmichael Lectures, 1921 p. 17). This identification was per- 
fectly correct because of the presence of Nandi along with OHPO 
who also holds the trident. Now the question naturally arises : who 
could be this Goddess NANA who is fit to be associated with Siva? 
fost appeared to me that this Goddess was Durga because 
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on one coin of Sapaleizes the name NANAI A is associated with a 
Lion (Whitehead, p. 168). Again, in a type of coin of Huviska she 
is portrayed as holding a sword at waist and a sceptre and patera 
(Gardner p. 146 No. 84). I discussed the matter with Dr. Bhandarkar 
to whom this interpretation was not acceptable for the simple reason 
that NANA or NANAIA and Durga do not have any correspondence 
in sound. He Jrowever referred me to the word NANA in the 
Vedic Sanskrit Lexicon where it means “a mother,” e.g. in the Rg- 

veda (IX. 112.3) have a verse : •I»IT 

meaning ‘A bard am I, my father a physician, my mother a grinder (cjf 
corn) on stone’ (See Madras Lectures of Prof. Bhandarkar 1938-39, 
p. 16). 

Now in the Rgveda there is another word expressing the sense 
of ‘mother’ namely anihd or ambitama. Thus the Goddess Amba or 
Ambika was a Mother Goddess in the Rgvedic period. Her associa- 
tion with Rudra, as pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar, is clear from a 
reference in the Vajasaneyi-Sariihita (III. 58) where she is mentioned 
as the Sister of Rudra (III. 58). The mythological association of 
the Goddess Ambika with Siva has however varied at different 
periods. In the Satapatha Brahmana (II. 6.2.9) Ambika is mentioned 
as the sister of Siva. But in later periods Ambika is mentioned in 
a different relation to Siva. In the Amarakosa there is a sloka : 

fw wsft 11 

qi^Tr 5*11 h (l. 37-38) . 

The position of Ambika is further explained as 

Hrafr” Here she is taken in three senses, viz. as the 

name of Parvati, as mother, and as mother of Dhrtarastra. In this 
case her relation with Siva would be that of wife. Howsoever the 
mythological conception developed itself later on, her original asso- 
ciation with Rudra as Sister, and Amba of the world, that is. Mother 
Goddess, remains incontrovertible, and seems to have continued ri^t 
up to the time of Huvi.ska, because, as mentioned above, NANA 
(=Amba) is associated with OHPO=Uinesaz=Husband of Uma. Fur- 
ther as was first pointed out also by Dr. Bhandarkar, Uma occurs on 
a coin of the Kusana sovereign showing clearly that Uma and Naha 
did not come to be identified up till his time. 

Thus it is clear that NANA in the Vedic Sanskrit language tjieant 
‘a mother’ which meaning was also applicable to Amba or Aipbitama 
and therefore the goddess NANA was none else than the goddess Ahr- 
who ^ mentioned as the Mother Uoddes§ ip the Rgveda an4 
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.assopation, with Rudra in. whatever capacity it may be, is clear from 
Vedic Literature. 

• A question which now’ arises is whether the iconographies! con- 
ception of NANA as indicated on the coins can be identified with 
the iconographical conception of Ambika. According to the Hindu 
Iconography Ambika is seated upon a Lion and has three eyes. She 
has in one left hand a mirror. Her one right hand is held in the 
Varada pose. In the other two hands she holds the sword and shield 
(T. Gopinath Rao ; Hindu Icon. Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 358). Now^ we have 
already seen that on one coin of Sapaleizes NANAI A appears along 
with a Lion and the name of the Goddess alone shoivs that before the 
Kusanas she wss represented with the Vdhema w'hich came to be closely 
associated with her in later times. 

Our investigation into the the NANA-AMBA cult will be incom- 
plete unless we take into account w'hat figure the goddess cut in the 
West. In this connection the following remarks of Jasrow are very im- 
portant : “The oldest cult of the Mother-Goddess, so far as our material 
goes, appears indeed to have been in Uruk where she is known as NA- 
NA but we may be quite sure that the cult w'as never limited to one 
place. The special place wdiich NANA has in the old Babylonian pan- 
theon is probably due to the peculiar development taken by the chief 
deity of that centre, Anu, ivho as w’e have seen before, became an abs- 
traction, the God of Heaven presiding over the upper realm of the 
universe. Her temple at Uruk knoAvn as E-anna ‘the heavenly house’ 
and revealing the association of the goddess with Anu as a solar deity 
became one of the most famous in Euphrates Valley. It is in con- 
nection Avith the cult of Nana that we learn of a phase of the Avorship 
of the Mother Goddess Avhich degenerates into the obscene rites that 
call forth amazement of Herodotus (Book I.§ 199). As the Mother- 
Goddess NANA or Ishtar is not only the source of fertility displayed 
by the earth and the kind gracious mother of mankind, but also the 
goddess of love, the Aphrodite of Babylonia. The mysterious process 
of conception and the groAvth of embryo in the mother’s Avomb gave 
rise at an earlier period to rites in connection with the cult of the 
Mother-Goddess that symbolised the fructification through the com- 
bination with the male element” (The Civilization of Babylonia and 
Assyria, p. 233). 

The views expressed above by JastroAv fit most excellently in 
the case of NANA-AMBA cult of India. In this country she was as- 
sociated with Rudra who in the Kusana period became known as 
OHPO=Umesa. Here also the worship of the Mother-Goddess has 
degenerated into obscene rites. She is looked upon not only as the 
source of fertility but also as Bhavani -i.e. the wife of the God of pro- 
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creation. It is therefore no wonder if what happened at Uruk in 
the case of NANA happened also in India in the case of practically 
the same Goddess NAN A- AM BA. I have discussed all these details 
with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar who on the whole agrees with me in my 
conclusions and wonders how this point of view did not suggest itself 
to the erudite writers who have made valuable Contributions to the 
classical volumes of Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization and 
who are conversant with Egyptology and Assyriology. 



GERMANIC AND SANSKRIT* 


By Batakrishna Ghosh 

No nation, at its first appearance on the stage of history, received such a 
glorious accueil as the Germans, for no less a person than Julius Caesar has 
left us in the chronicle of his Gallic wars the earliest description of the Ger- 
manic tribes and their manners and customs. Towards the end of the first 
century A.D., Cornelius Tacitus wrote his famous book Germania, which is 
the first social history of the Germans, written by an admiring foreigner. 
Germany has changed much since the days of Tacitus, but the Germans have 
on the whole retained to the present day those qualities, which, even without 
the veneer of civilisation to set them off, so powerfully impressed the culture-worn 
statesmen of the antique world. The Roman imperialists of the post-Christian 
era were living on the credit of their fathers. They bought over and harnessed 
to their service the brains of the Greeks and the brawn of German mercenaries, 
and thus managed to stagger on for a few centuries longer. They even con- 
structed fortifications along their frontiers to keep out the barbarian hordes. 
But nothing was of any avail. In the fifth Century the flickering flame of 
antique civilisation was finally extinguished when Rome was permanently occu- 
pied by the Germans. The Dark Age now set in. 

It is curious to think in the retrospect that the only power which profited 
by the gloom and obscurity of the Dark Age was the Christian Church. Taking 
full advantage of the general bewilderment following the cataclysm, the 
Christians tirelessly preached that the end of the world was near. They 
preached that in times such as these the pursuit of arts was futile, and the only 
thing that counted was the grace of God, of which the monoiDoly was held by 
the Christian Church. The success of this persistent propaganda in the de- 
moralised world of the day was immense, and the wfliole of Europe was 
Christianised within a few centuries. But almost all the converted Europeans 
were uncivilised, and the fierce German and Germanft princes who in the 
Middle Ages ruled all the countries from Syria to England, were in truth mere 
tools in the hands of the astute cardinals of Rome. The Church dignitaries 
no longelr allowed themselves to be bothered by the noble ideals of the early 
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Christians, and in their unholy zeal to establish the supremacy of the Church 
over the State, they adopted the policy of “divide and rule”— the basic maxim 
of the impotent imperialism of the later Romans. For a thousand years 
Europe was ravaged by wars of religious communal ism, the chief responsibility 
for which must be laid at the door of the greedy Christian Church. The 
greedy Church soon threw away all semblance of decency and opened a vast 
monopoly trade in indulgences, and actually issued indulgence-bonds after the 
fashion of modern joint-stock companies. Sometimes these bonds were floated 
through the leading banking houses of the day like the Fuggers, the Rothschilds 
of the Middle Ages. A more depraved condition of a Church can be hardly 
imagined. It was all the more deplorable, because inspite of all its imperfec- 
tions the Church was the only organisation in the Middle Ages within which 
the arts of peace could still be cultivated. The overthrow of this utterly cor- 
rupt and all-powerful Church was therefore absolutely necessary if the European 
civilisation was to be saved : This was achieved, again, by the Germans, led 
by Martin Luther, who is also the maker of the modern German language ! 

European history from the beginning of the Christian era to the present 
day is but a long sad story of frustrated efforts to achieve a synthesis between 
the fine but self-centred Graeco-Roman culture rating wit higher than wisdom, 
and the emotional individualism of the Germans, always straining for the 
intangible, often defeated, but never daunted by suffering. In disappointment 
and despair, and in the earlier days out of sheer, ignorance, the Germans des- 
troyed much of the heritage of older cultiires ; but they also broadened the 
basis of civilisation as a whole. Germany has produced the greatest philoso- 
phers and musicians of modern Europe, and if the world has ever seen a man 
of perfect culture it must have been in the person of the German poet Goethe. 
Such were, and still are, the Germans, whose languages we shall try to describe 
in this chapter. 

As in the case of Greek, so in the case of Germanic too, we shall have to 
start with a large number of dialects, some of which, such as English, Dutch, 
Danish etc., have gained the status of independent languages. Primitive Ger- 
manic is merely a construction of the linguists. . 

The Germanic dialects are divided primarily into three groups : Nordic, 
Eastern Germanic, and Western Germanic. Of the J^astern Germanic dialects 
only Gothic— more precisely, the dialect of the western Goths— is known to 
us from the Bible-translation of Ulfilas ( 4 th century A.D.). This solitary 
literary monument in Gothic is however of the highest importance for Germanic 
philology, for Gothic is the oldest Germanic dialect that we know. Gepi4^, 
Vandals, Burgundians and other Eastern Germanic tribes are well known in 
history, but they have left no literary monument behind. The dialects o| 
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Scandinavian Countries and Iceland arc called Nordic, and the dialects of the 
tribes who occupied the territory corresponding roughly to modern Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland and England together constitute the group called Western 
Germanic. 

Nordic however is characterised by at least one striking linguistic innova- 
tion common with Eastern Germanic, and each of these two groups has pre- 
served a number of primitive characteristics which Western Germanic has given 
up. On these grounds it is sometimes claimed that Nordic and Eastern Ger- 
manic should be considered as one group. Whatever that may be, the linguistic 
innovation common to Nordic and Eastern Germanic is very striking : in both 
these groups primitive Germanic changes into ggiv ; thus Goth, triggws, O. 
Norse tryggr : O.H.G. ga-iriuui. Similarly, primitive Germanic U develops into 
ggj in Old Norse, but Gothic here leaves us in the lurch and shows ddj instead ; 
thus Goth, tivaddje, O.N. tveggja : O.H.G. ziveiio. On the other hand, on an 
equally important point, Nordic differs from Gothic and agrees with Western 
Germanic, for Gothic does not change I.-E. e into d like Nordic and Western 
Germanic.— Before dealing with the old Germanic languages as a whole from 
the view-point of Indo-European linguistics we shall have to describe the chief 
characteristics of the dialects of these three groups, and we shall begin with 
Eastern Germanic represented by Gothic alone. 

I.-E. e and i appear as i in stressed syllable in Gothic, tut as e (written ai) 
before r, h and hi cLitan (Skt. ad-), sitaji (Skt. sad-), xvigan (Skt. vdh-), wiiati 
(Skt. xnd-), widuwd (Skt. vidhdvd), but bairan (Skt. bhar-), (Skt. sat-), 

etc. Similarly, the alternance between ii and o (written an) in the stressed syl- 
lable is not determined by the quality of the vowel of the following syllable 
as in Nordic and Western Germanic, but is due simply to the opening of u 
before r and h. This will be clear from these participial forms : baurans, 
iauhans but iiimians, giiiatis. In unstressed syllable however i and u may 
stand before h (cf. parihs, and the enclitic particle -tih). I.-E. e becomes a 
before r in unstressed syllable (cf. Itikarn from Lat. lucernajadar— O.H.G, fater). 
Gothic e and 6 are closed sounds approaching i and li. Hence the primitive 
Germanic open e, which has become d in Nordic and Western Germanic, has in 
Gothic coincided with the original closed e to which corresponds e (O.H.G. ea, 
ia) in Nordic and Western Germanic. Syncope of short vowels in unstressed 
syllables has taken place in Gothic in a peculiar fashion. As a rule, only final 
syllables Iiave been affected by this rule of syncope which takes place not only 
in open syllable as in Western Germanic, but also before z. But the vowel 
u is not affected by it. Thus Nom. Sg. sunus but dags *dagazc *4agdz, 
gasU <^*gastiz. Similarly Acc. Sg. dag < *daga(m), gast <^^gasti(m) but sunu, 
Xhe common-Gernianic shortening of the long final vowels i, ti, 6 took place in 
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Gothic after this syncope of short vowels, but in Nordic and Western Germanic 
it took place before it. In unstressed syllables Gothic shows an a where Nordic 
and Western Germanic show a high vowel ; thus as the result of the common- 
Germanic shortening of final d, we have, for instance, Goth, giha (“gift”) but 
Ags. pefu ; Goth, giha (“I give”) but O.H.G. gihu. Qriginal short 0 appears 
before m in Nordic and Western Germanic as n, but in Gothic as a; cf. Dat. 
PI.: Goth, dagam, O.H.G. iagum, O. Norse dqgum (g-maw in English saw). 

Final primitive Germanic z has become s in Gothic, but this secondary 
surd sibilant reverts to the original sonant when immediately followed by the 
enclitic particle -it or -xih ; thus ains but ainz-ii, h^is but haz-iih. In the same 
way, b d become / P after final vowel (cf. Imp. gif from giban, hldifs—hldibos, 
binda-bdup, staT^s—stadis), Where w due to the disappearance of the following 
vowel came to be final or confronted to s, it formed a diphthong with the 
preceding short vowel; thus from kniu “knee” (< *k7iewa) the genitive form 
kniwis, and from fans “few” ( < *faivaz) the plural form fawdi. After long 
vowels or diphthongs, however, and after consonants, the w remains un- 
changed*, thus sdixvs “sea”, waurstw “work.” 

Through analogy, the effects of grammatical alternance have been largely 
obliterated in Gothic. It is the consonants of the present that have been genera- 
lised in most cases. ^ Thus Goth, teiha, tdih—taihiim, taihans, but O.H.G. zihu, 
zeh—zigum, gazigan. The vowel-element ai of every reduplication-syllable is 
another peculiarity of Gothic. It is usually considered to be due to the ana- 
logical influence of forms like haihait, raircp in which the ai of the reduplica- 
tion-syllable is phonologically regular (but see Streitberg, § 49 ). Preterital forms 
with the dental suffix but without the connecting vowel are quite rare in Gothic ; 
thus O. Norse sotta, O.H.G. forahta ( < *s6hta, *faurhta) but Goth, sokida “I 
sought”, faiirhtida “I feared.” 

In declension, the genitive plural ends mostly in -e in Gothic, but the cor- 
responding forms in Nordic and Western Germanic point to -d. The dative 
sing, masc. and neut. of pronouns and adjectives ended in -e in Gothic as in 
hammeh < h(^mme-uh before the shortening of final vowel# but the u of the 
corresponding 0,H.G. form huemu is derived from an -d. In dative sing, of a- 
declension Goth, has gibdij but O.H.G. gebu and O. Norse gjgf 
<*geW ; in gen. and dat. sing, of f-declension Goth, anstdis anstdi, but O.H.G. 
ensti ; in dative sing, of w-declension Goth, sundu but O.H.G. suniu, O. Norse 
synf.— Vocalisation of consonantal declension has on the whole gone further in 
Gothic than in Old Norse or Old English ; in some cases the vowel thus joined 
to consonantal stem was u, cf. fdtus “foot.” 


* It is possible that in cas^s w a spiraa|, 
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Nordic literature is not so old as Gothic, but there are Runic inscriptions in 
Nordic which go back to 300 A.D. Nordic loan-words in Finnish and Lappish are 
also important for the history of the Nordic languages. Runic Nordic is in 
some respects more archaic than Gothic, for there the vowels of final syllables, 
which have disappeared in Gothic, are still preserved ; thus dagaR^ gastiR, 
hornaz=.CrOt\x. dags, gasts, haurn. But the chief characteristics of Nordic are 
still wanting in the language of the earliest runic inscriptions. The language 
developed its specifically Nordic character only after 700 A.D. when the Vikings 
began their meteoric career of conquest. But the seeds of dialectical differen- 
tiation were already there. Western Nordic comprehends the dialects of Nor- 
way, the Faroe-islands, and Iceland, and it was spoken also in England in the 
Middle Ages. Western Nordic literature goes back to the second half of the 
twelfth century, and it was in full bloom from the thirteenth to the fifteenth 
century. An idea of this noble literature can be formed from the novels of 
Sigrid Undset. The language of this Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic litera- 
ture is called Old Norse, and it has had an uninterrupted and natural develop- 
ment in Iceland. Eastern Nordic on the other hand, from which have sprung 
up modern Swedish and Danish, is known to us from a pretty large number 
of runic inscriptions, but manuscript-texts in the language are not older than 
the thirteenth century. , 

Assimilation of various sound-combinations is one of the chief character- 
istics of Old Norse. Besides the 2-umlaut it is moreover characterised by an 
M-umlaut which may be caused also by consonantal v. Through this ?2-umlaut 
a becomes g (an open o) and i becomes y (i.e. ii in pronunciation); thus sgk 
<i*sakii, igni *bar?ui, gto??! z=:O.H,G. dzuiri^ 5}’??gt;rt=Goth. siggzvan. 
Another peculiar sound of Old Norse is <j) (something like modern German 6 ) 
originated from a through i- and ?Mimlaut, cf. S'^hkva—Goih. sagqjatif *‘to 
sink.”— Nasals are assimilated to the following surd occlusives, thus drekka *‘to 
drink,” vetr ( ^^xjettr) “winter”; / >/^// and up >r/n : cf. gull— Goth, gulp^ 
fmnaz=zGoth, fin pan. The r ^ z is assimilated to preceding I, n, s ; cf. heill 
zzzGoihJidils, steinn— Goth, stains. The combination ht becomes tt, the vowel 
preceding it being lengthened, thus fndtta—Goih. mahta- The final nasal, or 
the nasal which secondarily becomes final, is dropped, thus in infinitives (like 
binda etc.) and in acc. pi. (daga, gesti—Goxh. dagans, gastins). Only mono- 
syllabic words get compensatory lengthening w^hen the final nasal is dropped 
in this way, thus i from in and a from an. Due to a very strong expiratory 
initial accent, not only final syllables, but also medial syllables have undergone 

t It should be noted that after the fashion of the Greeks the Goths 100 us^d 
leprcsent the guttural nasal by 
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contraction in Old Norse, and that in a much larger measure than in Gothic 
or Western Germanic. The formation of a medio-passive by joining the re- 
flexive •pronoun to verb-forms is another peculiar feature of Old Norse. 

We now come to the most important group of Germanic languages— 
Western Germanic, which includes English, Friesian, Low Saxon, Low Frankish§- 
and the various dialects of Germany proper which are together called High 
German. The High German dialects are divided into three periods— old (750- 
1100 A.D.), middle (1100-1500 A.D.) and new (1500—). Anything like a full 
discussion of all these various Western Germanic dialects will not be possible 
here. We shall have to content ourselves only with pointing out the chief pe- 
culiarities of the principal Western Germanic dialects of the oldest period, so 
that by comparing various cognate Germanic forms we may be able to recon- 
struct the corresponding forms of primitive Germanic— which to connect with 
Sanskrit through the original Indo-European is our chief purpose here. For this 
purpose we shall at first discuss the chief distinguishing features of each of the 
principal Western Germanic dialects, and then the peculiar features of the 
Western Germanic dialects as a whole distinguishing them from Eastern and 
Northern Germanic. 

Of the various Germanic tribes who left the parent soil and settled down in 
other countries only, the forefathers of the English had retained and further 
developed their original language. But Old English was not a homogeneous 
dialect— for the simple reason that the Germans (the Angles, Saxons and Jutes) 
who came to England in the fifth century were from different parts of the 
Germanic area on the North Sea coast. I’he Jutes however could not have 
been connected with the Scandinavians later inhabiting the whole of Jutland, 
and neither the Saxons with the later important tribe of the same name in 
Lower Germany. The Saxons who invaded England were very probably the 
Saxones of the antique writers. The dialects of these three peoples, though 
differing from each other in details, were on the whole of a homogeneous 
character, and of the continental dialects Friesian stood nearest to them. The 
Anglo-Saxon dialects and Friesian have moreover in common a number of 
striking innovations. Thus Western Germanic a in closed syllable has as a rule 
become ^ in them (Ags. feet, O. Fries, fet); but before nasal this a assumed an 
intermediate quality, expressed sometimes by 0 and sometimes by a [man’-mon). 
Similarly Western Germ, anrprim. Germ, e is rounded before nasal (cf. Ags. 
inona, O. tries. mdnanzO.H.G. mano **moon**), but otherwise becomes ee and 
€ respectively in these two di^alects (cf. Ags. sL^pan, O. Fries. slepai:=zQM.Q. 
sldfmi). The a from an appears in them as d, which may be further shortened 

f Thes^ are called Low Qermaa dialects. 
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iiito^(cf. Ags.—O. Fries. Goth.— O.H.G. hrdhta). In unstressed syllables 

Western Germanic o becomes a (Ags.— O. Fries, fana : O.H.G. fano '‘banner*’) 
and a becomes e (Ags.— O. Fries, tunge: O.H.G. zunga ; Ags. ea:^ej, O. Fries, d^e: 
O.H.G.ai/gaj.f 

Apart from these, innovations common with Friesian, Anglo-Saxon shows 
some other peculiarities which distinguish it from the other Western Germanic 
dialects including Friesian. Thus Germanic ai appears as d (cf. Ags. dn : Goth. 
dinSj O.H.G. ein) and Germanic au appears as ea (cf. Ags. : Goth, dugo, 
O.H.G. auga), and Germanic eii as eo (cf. Ags. leaf: Goth, liiijs, O.H.G. Ieoh), 
A very prominent characteristic of Anglo-Saxon is the so-called “breaking” of 
simple vowels into diphthongs through the influence of following consonants 
(viz. h or r, con sonant); thus Ags. seaJi (from seen): O. Sax. sah ; Ags. 

heorte : Goth, hairto, O.H.G. hcrza{e is an open e); Ags. meolcan \ O.H.G. 
m'elkan ; Ags. eahta : O.H.G. ahto. The i-umlaut took place at a very early 
date in Anglo-Saxon, and that even in those cases where the i was lost through 
the common Western Germanic vowel-drop.— After the Anglo-Saxons had set- 
tled down in England, practically exterminating the original Celtic inhabitants 
of the island who have left surprisingly few traces on the English language, 
England was subjected to fresh invasions by Germanic tribes,— the Scandinavians, 
who occupied chiefly the nothern provinces. The influence of these Scandina- 
vian invaders on the English language, though not inconsiderable, is however 
as nothing compared with that exercised by the Franco-Normans whose dialect 
was the court-language of England for several centuries. The result was that 
Anglo-Saxon became a peasants’ dialect. But it was a blessing in disguise, for 
the peasant guardians of the language unconsciously simplified it a great deal. 
This is at least one of the causes of the popularity of the English language at 
the present day.— It may be mentioned in passing that of modern Germanic 
languages Dutch too, like English, is one of those dialects of the Western Germa- 
nic group which have eluded the second Germanic sound-shift. The same is 
the case also with Old Saxon, the language of the Heliand, the fragments of a 
metrical version of Genesis (eighth century A.D.). 

Leaving out the other minor dialects of Western Germanic, we shall now 
briefly discuss the main body of Western Germanic dialects— the dialects com- 
prehended by the term Old High German,— by far the most important common 
characteristic of which is the so-called second Germanic sound^shift. Even the 
first Germanic sound-shift (see below) was not a single event occurring at a 
single point of time. The second Germanic sound-shift was even more of a prb- 


t It should be noted that Anglo Saxoii (Ags) means Old Englisli, i.e. the Germank 
languages Ilf England up to 1100 A D. 
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tractcd process comprehending a series of individual linguistic events scattered 
over a long period and a wide area, so tJiat it not only marks off High German 
from Xow German, but also supplies criteria for linguistic grouping within 
High German. 

The first event of this linguistic process took place about 600 A.D.: through 
it Germanic surd occlusives ajter xfowel became hard spirants (p > ff ch, 

hh, h ; t became z pronounced not as a fricative as in Mod. German, but as the 
hard spirant ss). Thus O.H.G. trcfjaii : O. Sax. drcpan ; O.H.G. gPskaffan : 
Goth.skapojis : O. Sax. gi-skapan ; O.H.G. iniahheii : Goth, loakan ; O.H.G. reh- 
han : Goth, wrikan ; O.H.G. czzan : Goth. itan. These hard spirants are very 
probably nothing but assimilated fricatives: thus p "> p f '> ff, k> kch > ch 
and t'> is '> ss (z). Neither the first primitive Germanic sound-shift, nor the 
second High German one, did affect the combinations sp, sk, st, ht, ft. The 
second sound-shift moreover left untouched the combination tr ; cf. O.H.G. 
triuiia : Goth, triggioa, O.H.G. tretan : Goth, triidan. The shift of Mo z took 
place practically all over the Old High German region ; cf. O.H.G. zchan : 
Goth, taihuny O.H.G. ziohan : Goth, tiuhan, O.H.G. herza : Goth, hairto. Yet 
this shift of t to z was eluded by Middle Frankish ; thus M. Fr. tiischen — Mod. 
Germ.zwischen.— The shift of p to pf (usually written ph in O.FI.G.) took place 
in a more restrictccl area ; thus O.H.G. phlcgan : Ags. ple^ariy O.H.G. scephan : 
O. Sax. sceppean (Goth, skapjan). Also after liquids, primitive Germanic p at 
first changed to the corresponding fricative (pf) and then became a simple spi- 
rant ; thus O.FI.G. hclphan (M.FI.G. Jiclfeii): Goth. hiJpany O.H.G. uu'erphan 
(M.H.G. werfen): Goth, wairpan— The sound which the primitive Germanic k 
developed into as the result of this second shift cannot be established with 
absolute certainty, for the transmitted written forms are all ambiguous and 
misleading. For the oldest period however this much can be said that the 
result of the shift of k was not the ch of mod. German, for it is expressed by 
hh (in final simply h). Later however this hh was replaced by ch. 

Primitive Germanic spirants too, both surd and sonant, were affected by 
this second shift, though not in the same way as the occlusives. Prim. Germ, f 
was retained as a voiceless spirant in upper Germany and large parts of middle 
Germany. In lower Germany and the Rhine-region on the other hand it be- 
came voiced after sonants and thus coincided with the sound expressed in the 
literary language by b. The voiceless /rrprim. Germ, / was at first distinguished 
from the later / c^p • the latter was originally always geminated ancl was pro* 
nounced with greater intensity even when the gemination was simplified. It 
cannot be proved that there was any other difference between these two .sounds 
expressed by /> though it is often held that the older f was always dento-labial 
as at present, whereas the later one at least for some dme was a bilabial sound. 
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llie intensity of the later spirant sometimes used to be expressed by double- 
writing (ff)j and the mildness of the earlier one by the optional use of v» But 
the older f is never expressed by v in the combination /^— Primitive Germ* h 
with its two values h and X has not been affected by the second sound-shift. 
The original sound X^ so far as it was preserved, coincided with the spirant 
originated from k, and was originally expressed by hh between vowels and by 
h in final position and in the combinations ht and hs. Primitive Germanic P 
however was lost. At first it was softened into d, which then further changed 
into d. This new d coincided with the Western Germanic d so far as the latter 
was not shifted to t. 

It is difficult to describe in a few words how the primitive Germanic voiced 
spirants were affected by the second shift. The primitive Germanic voiced spi- 
rants have to some extent become occlusives in all the Germanic dialects, namely 
after nasal, in gemination, and in initial position. Only initial ^ remained a 
spirant in Ags. and O. Sax. The dental voiced spirant too became occlusive 
everywhere. On the other hand, the shift of the labial and velar-palatal sonant 
spirants after vowel, / and r to the corresponding occlusives is a characteristic 
of High German alone. The voiced spirants thus reduced to soft occlusives, 
along with the original pure soft occlusives, then further changed to surd occlu- 
sives in large parts of the High German area.— But it is unnecessary for our 
present purpose to go further into the details of High 6ennan dialectology. 
We are now sufficiently equipped to reconstruct primitive Germanic forms on 
the basis of the cognate Indo-European languages on the one hand and ’the 
historical German dialects on the other. 

By far the most important fact of primitive Germanic phonology is Grimm's 
Law of first Germanic sound-shift* by which the occlusives derived from the 
primitive Indo-European were vitally affected. Like the second sound-shift the 
first too was to all appearance a tairdy process extending over a pretty long 
time, but it was already over at the beginning of the Christian era— as also the 
action of Verner’s Law— as the Graeco-Roman loan-words in Germanic clearly 
prove. 1 he two Scytliian loan-words in Germanic, Goth, paida : Scyth. baite 
and Ags. hccnep : Scyth. kdnnabis, suggest moreover that the eastern and western 
Germans were still living together at the time of contact with the north-Iranian 
invaders ; but the borrowing of these two words must have taken place before 
the first permanic sound-shift which has left its unmistakable mark on them* 

The process of Germanic consonant-mutation should have begun with the 

The law of second Germanic sonnd-shift affecting only the High German group of 
Western Germanic dialects, which has been already described above, was also discovered by 
Grimm. Usually the two laws are simply called Grimm^s first Eaw aud second Eaw 

respectively* 

80—14 
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shift of I.-E. aspirated sonants to the corresponding soft spirants (gh bh dh > 
g S d:), for the aspirated sonants were the least stable of the Indo-European 
sountfi. These soft spirants however mostly appear as the corresponding occlu- 
sives in the historical dialects. Thus Goth, guma “man’' < I.-E. ^ghPmen^ 
(connected with Skt. ksmd); Goth, agis “fear” < I.-E. ^aghes- (cf. Gr. dkhos); 
O.N. midr <; *midjazz=zl,-E. ^medhios (Skt. mddhya); O.N. mjgdr < *medu 
iz:I.-E. *medhu (Gr. mdihu, Skt. mddhu); O.H.G. nchal <; I.-E. *nehhold (cf. 
Skt. ndbhasj Gt. nephele, Lat. nebula); Goth, bairan (Skt. bhar-j, Gr. phSrd); 
Ags. beofapz= 2 Skt, Indo-European aspirated tenues (as also the pure 

tenues) were shifted to voiceless spirants. Thus O.H.G. feim : Skt. phena ; 

0. H.G. rlha : Skt. rekha ; O.H.G. huof “hoof”: Skt.^saphd ; Goth. haPb : Skt. 
kvath-; Goth, wipon : Skt. vyath-, 

Indo-European k t p were shifted to X P f (the sound X is expressed in 
writing by h) in primitive Germanic. Thus Goth, haiirn : Lat. cornu (Skt. 
Srnga); Goth, hairto : Lat. cord- (Skt. Iird-); Ags. Pynne : Lat. tenuis (Skt. tanu); 
Goth. Preis : Skt. trdyah ; Goth, joins : Skt. pad-; Goth, faihu : Skt. pdsu,—ln 
the same way, Indo-European g d b were shifted to h t p. Thus Goth, qind : 
Skt. gnd ; Goth, akrs : Gr. agros (Skt. djra); Goth, kniu : Gr. gonu (Skt. jdnu); 
Goth, sitan : Lat. sedere (Skt. sad-); Ags. sweie : Gr. hedus (Skt. svddu). As the 
sound b was of rard occurrence in the original Indo-European, it is not surpris- 
ing that we have very few examples with which to prove the shift of I.-E. b 
to p in primitive Germanic ; yet see Goth, paiirp : Lat. tribus. The first 
assumption regarding a Germanic form pointing to an I.-E. b is however that 
it is a loan-word. Thus, many of the numerous words in mod. German begin- 
ning with pf (e.g. PfeffeTj Pjahl, Pferd), which would normally point to an 

1. -E. &(6> p > pf)i are loan-words from Latin (e.g. piper, palUs, paraveredus); 
but in many cases it is no longer possible to point out the source from which 
the Gei'mans had borrowed, e.g. Pfennig, Pflicht, Pflug. 

' Grimm’s first law of primitive Germanic sound-shift as stated above of 
course does not work so smoothly as the given examples would imply. In fact 
it has to be supplemented on the one hand by Grassmann’s Law of the dissi- 
milation of aspirates (LIS., p. lo) affecting all the Indo-European languages, 
and on the other by Verner’s Law affecting specifically the Germanic dialects. 
Moreover, certain combinations (e.g. kt, pt, tt and sk, st, sp) defied Grimm^ 
Law even without any instigation from Grassmann or Verner, The second 
element in kt and pt was not shifted at all ; thus Goth, ahtau : Skt. a§tdu, Goth. 
nahts : Skt. nakt-, O.H.G. nift(ila): Skt. naptt. I.-E. tt tlirough pt became $s 
in the early Germanic dialects ; thus Goth, ga-wiss <; *ga-witdos. The com- 
binations sp, st and sk remained quite unchanged in Germanic. Thus O.H.O. 
spehonx Lat. con^spkio (Skt. spa^-), O.H.G. wuosti: Lat. vastus “waste”, Gothu 
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fisks : Lat. piscis “fish”. l.-E,.skh sth sph concided with I.-E. sk st sp in Ger- 
manic. Thus Goth, shaidan : Skt. chid- ( * shhid-), O.H.G. stdn : Skt. $thd~, 
O.H.G. sptirnan : Skt. sphur-, * 

These exceptions to the law of primitive Germanic sound-shift were noticed 
and explained by Grimm himself. But a large number of apparent exceptions to 
Grimm's Law were explained by Grassmann. Examples like Goth, biudan : Skt. 
budh’^ Goth, deigan : Skt. dih- were clearly against Grimm’s Law which would 
require the two Gothic forms to begin with p and t respectively. But from Grass- 
mann’s Law it followed as a necessary corollary that these seemingly irreconcil- 
able examples are altogether irrelevant to the point in issue, for the original 
Indo-European forms of these roots were *bhendh- and *dheigh-. Thus it was 
proved that Goth, biiidan was derived from *bheitdh- as Goth, deigan from 

^dheigh-, and that everything was in order (see LIS., p. lo). 

Verner’s Law may be formulated as follows : The four surd spirants (h 

P f s) existing in primitive Germanic after the primitive Germanic sound-shift 
were softened wherever the seat of the Indo-European accent was not on the 
immediately preceding syllable, the combinations ht hs ft fs sk st and sp how- 
ever remaining quite unafTccted. The significance of this law is quite obvious. 
On the one hand it affords a means to reconstruct Indo-European accent on the 
basis of Germanic alone, and on the other it explains the so-called grammatical 
alternance (gramma tischer Wechsel) observed within congeneric Germanic forms. 
But most important of all, it explains almost all the exceptions to Grimm’s 
Law. It is worth remembering in this connection that the battle-cry * of 
“infallibilfty of phonetic laws” was raised only after Verner’s brilliant dis- 
covery. 

To illustrate Verncr’s Law, let us first consider some examples in which the 
primitive Germanic surd spirants have been retained after immediately preced- 
ing I.-E. accent. Cf. Goth, faihu : Skt. pdsii (I.-E. *peku); Goth, taihun : Skt. 
ddsa (Gr. de/^a); Goth, bropar : Skt. bhrdtar ; Goth, fimf \ Skt. pdiica (I.-E. 
^pink^. ); Goth, wiilfs : Skt. vrka (I.-E. It Avill be clear from these and 

similar examples that every syllable ending with a surd spirant in a Germanic 
form corresponds to the stressed syllable of the corresponding Indo-European 
form. Thus the first syllable hals- of the Gothic form halsa ends with the surd 
spirant s ; hence it can be safely assumed that in the corresponding Indo-Euro- 
pean form • k^^olso’ the first syllable was accented. And it also follows from 
Verner’s Law that every syllable ending with a sonant spirant in a Germanic 
form must have been accentless in the corresponding form of the original Indo- 
European. Thus I.-E. *patdr became *fapdr in primitive Germanic, but 
through Verner’s Law this *fapir further changed into ^fader (from which is 
^irectly derived Goth, fadar etc.). The spnant spirant? thus secondarily origi- 
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nated often however changed further into sonant occlusives (under circumstances 
to be discussed below), to the result that through Verner’s Law simply a Ger- 
manic sonant occlusive may correspond to an Indo-European surd occlusive. 
Thus Goth, himd a*htindd c:*hunp 6 : I.-E. ^ Skt. §atd ; Goth. 

hardus ^*harpu-: Gr. kratus ; Goth, p rid ja \ Skt. trtiya ; O. Norse ylgr: Skt. 
vrki ; O.H.G. swigar : Skt. ^vaird ( <^I.-E. *suek-); Ags. snoru < *snozu : Skt. 

Indo-European voiceless aspirated occlusives too can in the same way^ 
appear as pure sonants in Germanic : I.-E. th ph kh >P/X (Grimm's Law) 
dbg (Verner's Law). Thus Old Norse fold : Skt. prthvt ; O.H.G. nagal : Skt. 
nakhd ; M.H.G. hilbel : Avest. kaofa "hill." 

So far we have studied Verner's Law only as it modifies Germanic sounds 
vis d vis the Indo-European sound-system. But Verner's Law is responsible also 
for the grammatical alternance—^i sort of consonantal ablaut— observed within 
congeneric Germanic forms. But it should be noted that this grammatical 
alternance has been largely obliterated through analogy in Gothic. It is, how- 
ever, a prominent feature of the other Old Germanic dialects. Thus O.H.G. 
ziohan : gi-zogan, dihan : gi-dif^an, Ags. seopan : sudon, ceosan : curon etc. 
This alternance between h and g,? and d, s and r(Cz} in congeneric Germanic 
forms can be fully explained in terms of Verner's Law as the result of Indo- 
European accent-shift revealed by analogous forms in Sanskrit. Thus the 3. 
pers. sing, of perfect from vft- is va-vdrt-a in Sanskrit, and the corresponding 
form of 1. pers. pi. is va-vrt-md : it is due to this shift of accent that the s in 
Ags. ceas (3. pers. sing, perf.) changes (through z) to r in curon { 1. per^. pi. perf.). 
But Anglo-Saxon is not alone among Germanic dialects in showing this con- 
sonantal alternance due to accent-shift in the original Indo-European. The 
corresponding forms of this verb in the other dialects are as follows O. Ice- 
landic kaus : k^rom, O. Friesian kas : keron, O. Saxon kos : kurun, O.H.G. kos : 
kurum. Though not in verbal conjugation (excepting a few unconvincing 
cases), this alternance may be observed also in Gothic ; cf. frapi "understanding" 

: "intelligence," taihun ‘Hen": tig/ws "decades", "burial": fulgins 

"concealed" etc.—In the original Indo-European, words sometimes changed their 
accent when in compound ; thus in Skt., simplex catilr but compound cdtus-pad. 
This accent-shift too can be traced in Germanic in the light of Verner’s Law ; 
cf. Goth, fidwor "four" but Ags, fyper-fete "four-footed." 

Primitive Germanic voiced spirants, originated either through*' Verner’s 
Law from primitive Germanic voiceless spirants or directly derived from Indo- 
European sonant aspirates, changed to a large extent into pure sonants already 
in primitive Germanic. Initially and after homorganic nasals t and ef are 
attested only as occlusives. Thus prim. Germ, (<I.-E. ^bhendh-- : 

Skt. bandh-) is purely a postulate of the theory of Gerroanic sound-shift without 
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any factual basis in the Germanic languages. For the same reason prim. Germ. 
^dum'baz ( Goth, dumbs) is merely a grammatical construction. The sound 
d seems to have become an occlusive already in primitive Germanic also after I 
and z, for nowhere do we find any sure trace of Id zd ; only of Id zd. Thus 
Goth, kalds : O. Norse, kaldr : Ags. ceald ; Goth, huzd : O. Norse hoddr : Ags. 
hord. Primitive Germanic rd however is retained in Nordic (cf. gard bord) 
though not in eastern (cf. Goth, gards baurd) or western (cf. Ags. geard bord) 
Germanic. 

In connection with Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws we have already discussed 
the essential features of the history of Indo-European occlusives in Germanic. 
But the three series of Indo-European gutturals require special consideration, 
for their development within Germanic is extremely complicated on account of 
the various sound-shifts discussed above. 

I.-E. k became X in initial position in primitive Germanic ; in medial and 
final position too it became X if the I.-E. accent immediately preceded it ; it 
became g in medial and final position if the I.-E. accent was not on the imme- 
diately preceding syllable ; after s it everywhere became A\ Moreover we have 
to remember that the sound x is usually indicated by the sign h. Thus I.-E. 
mkTnid -m: prim. Germ. ^Xundam : Goth, hurt da ; l.-'E. ^"peku (Skt. pdsu): prim. 
Germ. *fexu : Goth, faihu ; from I.-E. *ik- (cf. Skt. Ue) is.derived Goth, aiguu 
in 3 . pers. plur. The basic form here should have been (with accent 

on W). Goth, skeinan “to shine” seems to be derived from I.-E. There 

is no sure, trace of I.-E. kh in Germanic.— I.-E. 4* became k in prim. Germ, and 
remained so in Goth. Thus I.-E. *S;€Us< Skt. josati : Goth, kiusan ; I.-E. 
*agr6-s\ Skt. djrah, prim. Germ. *ahraz, Goth, akrs.— I.-E.gA became ^ in 
prim. Germanic (g after ?i) and g in Gothic; thus I.-E. prim. Germ. 

mguman-: Goth, guma, 

Indo-European pure velars have coincided with the palatals in Germanic. 
The labio-velars however can be distinguished by the element tv in their Ger- 
manic descendants, but this element too is often wanting, specially before u 
and o. Primitive Germanic representative of I.-E. should have been Xw 
which however might change into gtv according to Verner’s Law. Thus I.-E. 
*le{k^edi (Gr. leipd^ Skt. rindkti)'> prim. Germ. *llXtvid[i] > Goth, lei hi P ; 
I.-E. (Skt. rdjas) > prim. Germ. *rekwez- > Goth, riqis ; I.-E. 

^sok^-ld^s (from Skt. sac-) > prim. Germ. *sagwlaz > O. Icel. seggr 

‘*sociuS.” Through the influence of a preceding labial consonant, A"", through 
Xwp in some cases became f already in primitive Germanic; according to 
Verner's Law, this f might also appear asS. Thus I.-E. ♦ ulk^o-s > prim. 
Gena. Goth, wulfs ; I.-E. *penk^e > prim. Germ. *fimf {the same 

form in Ooth, and O.H.G.); I.-E. >prim. G^rm. > ^uulp; 
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O.H.G* wulpa (with a different suffix). As for I.-E. which became kw in 
primitive Germanic (simply k before ii and o), let us consider I.-E. * > 

prim.^Germ. *kuiua-z > Goth, qius : Skt. jlvdh. I.-E. should have be- 
come gw in primitive Germanic. We do find traces of this gw, but usually 
either as g or ir; (not both). Before guttural vowels (even of secondary origin) 
the element w is invariably lost. Thus from I.-E. we have O. Icel. 

gunnr (un <n ); but L-E. ^g^hormos (Skt. gharmdh) > prim. Germ. *uarmaz’^ 
O.H.G. warm (Goth, warmjari).— It will be clear from this that it is never easy 
and often impossible to identify a Germanic guttural from the stand-point of 
Indo-European sound-system. But it is necessary to remember that Goth, q, 
the origin of which has not yet been fully explained, as a rule points to Indo- 
European sonant labio-velar (see Braune, Gotische Grammatik, loth ed., § 59). 

Of Indo-European consonants only the nasals, liquids and the semivowels 
had on the whole a peaceful existence in Germanic. Yet final ?n changed into 
n, cf. Goth, pan-a : Skt. tdm ; and n disappeared in primitive Germanic before 
X (^h), (extending the preceding vowel in compensation), as may be observed 
also in mod. German hringen : brachte. The semivowels too were on the whole 
ratained unchanged in primitive Germanic ; cf. Goth, juk : Skt. yug-dm, Goth. 
frija-: Skt. priyd, Goth, widuwd : Skt. vidhdvd, O. Norse tlvar : Skt. devdh etc. 
The liquids r and I ^were not changed at all ; cf. Lat. cornu : Goth, haurn, Lat. 
granum : Goth, katirn, Gr. polti : Goth, filu, Lat. alius, Goth, aljis. 

We shall now briefly review the history of Indo-European vowels— mainly 
of stressed Germanic syllables— in primitive Germanic. I.-E. f~prim. Germ. 
Goth, i ; thus Goth, witum : Skt. vidmd. Before h, h and r however this i is 
‘'broken*' into e (written ai according to the modern transcription of Gothic); 
thus I.-E. * uiros (Skt. virdh): prim. Germ, *uiraz: Goth, wair ; I.-E. *dil\ (Skt. 
dUdti): prim. Germ. Goth, ga-taihun “they proclaimed.’* This “breaking” 

does not affect vowels of unstressed syllables as was already mentioned above. 
—I.-E. z=prim. Germ. ZzuGoth. i (written ei); thus Goth, deisei (in filu-deisei): 
Skt. dhitih. I.-E. tzrrprim. Germ. tzrnGoth. u (broken into au, i.e. open o, be- 
fore h, h> Thus L-E. * lugom (Skt. yugdm): prim. Germ. *iukan\ Goth. 
juk; I.-E. *dhug^^h^^tir (Skt. duhita): prim. Germ. *duhter: Goth, dauhtar. 
The u remains unbroken not only before unstressed h (as in the enclitic particle 
-uk) but also before r <*5; hence Goth, tzr.— I.-E. wmprim. Germ. wrxGoth. 
u ; cf. Goth, jus “you”: Skt. yuydm (instead of *yuram <; *yumm ; LIS., p. 
138). 

L-E. € (=:Goth. i) normally remained unchanged in prim. Germanic (this 
secondary ( too is broken into ai in Gothic before h, h), f), Cf. L-E. *g^€nd 
(Skt. prim. Germ, ^k^non-: Goth, qino : O.H.G. quena etc.; L-Ec 
(Sla. prfiw); prim* C^erm. *fihu^ Gotfe/afftw; L-E, *m0dhios: prim. Geim* 
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*midiaz : Goth, midjis, O.H.G. mitti, Ags. midd etc. Already in primitive Ger- 
manic e changed into i before a covered nasal or through the attraction of an 
t in the following syllable : thus I.-E. *bhendh- (Skt. bandh-): Goth. Sindan 
etc.; I.-E. "^senti (enclitic verb-form of the principal clause): prim. Germ. *sindi : 
Goth, sind ; I.-E. *esti dsti): prim. Germ. *isti: Goth, The history of ' 
I.-E. e in Germanic is very peculiar. In primitive Germanic it became a very 
open sound ( ^), but in Gothic it became very closed {e) through a process of 
retrogression ; in Western and Northern Germanic however q through a reverse 
process became d ; in Anglo-Friesian this d was again narrowed into w e. Thus 
from I.-E. “to sow” w^e have Goth, mana-seps “mankind”, O. Icel. sdp^ Ags. 

0. Fr. sed, O.H.G. sat; I.-E. *dhe-: prim. Germ. * d^diz “deed”: Goth. 
ga-deds, Ags. d^d, O. Fr. ded, O. Sax. dad, O.H.G. tat. But beside this open 
e ( < I.-E. e) there was in primitive Germanic a closed e derived from I.-E. 
ei (the long diphthong). Usually the Germ, e < I.-E. e is called and the 
Germ, e <; I.-E. ei is called e^. This was preserved as e not only in Gothic 
but also in O. Icelandic, Ags., O. Sax., as well as in O.H.G. of the oldest period. 
Later however in O.H.G. became ca'^ia^ ie which was a diphthong still in 
M.H.G., but in modern German it has become a long monophthong. Thus 
from an I.-E. demonstrative stem we have her in Goth., O. Sax., O. Icel. 
and Ags., but in O.H.G. her, hear, hiar, liter “here”. This.e^ is in evidence also 
in Goth, fera “side” : O.H.G. jera, jeara, para, and in loan-words such as Goth. 
mes (from vulgar Lat. mesa <^j7ie7isa), O.H.G. meas, mias “table.” 

1. -E. o > prim. Germ. azziGoth, a, but usually ce in Ags. Thus I.-E. ^k^odA 
Goth. h}Oi, O. Icel. huat, Ags. hwcet, O. Sax. hwat, O.H.G. hwaz ; I.-E. *bheronti 
(Skt. bhdranti): prim. Germ. *berand(i): Goth, bairand : O.H.G. beratit.-h-E, 
6 remained practically unchanged in Germanic excepting in O.H.G. where it 
became oa, ua, uo. Thus I.-E. ^dhomos (Skt. dhdman): prim. Germ. *ddmaz, 
Goth, doms, O. Icel. domr, Ags. dom, O.H.G. tuom etc.— I.-E. a remained un- 
changed in primitive Germanic. Thus I.-E. *dgros (Skt. ajrdh): prim. Germ. 
*akraz : Goth, akrs, O.H.G. acchar etc.— l.-E. d however became 6 in prim. 
Germanic, which later changed into oa ua uo in O.H.G.; thus l.-E. ^bhrdter: 
prim. Germ. *brcper, Goth, brdpar, O.H.G. ferwoder.- I.-E. ^ coincided with 
I.-E. a in all the I.-E. dialects excepting Indo-Iranian. Hence I.-E. 

(Skt. pitd); prim. Germ. * fader, Goth, fadar, O. Sax. fader, O.H.G. fater etc. 

Of Jndo-European short diphthongs, ei became i in primitive Germanic. 
Thus I.-E. ^steigho (Skt. stightioti): prim. Germ. *stlgd : Goth, steiga; I.-E. 
*bheid- (Skt. bhid-): prim. Germ. *bU< Goth, O.H.G. blzan “to bite.” 

—I.-E. oi became ai in prim. Germ, (but d in Ags. and ei in O.H.G.). Th^s 
I.-E. ^oinos “one”: prim. Germ. *ainaz^ Goth, ains, Ags. dn, O.H.G. ein ; I.-E. 
flfoidd (Skt. vdda): prim. Germ. Goth, wait, Ags. wdt, O.H.G, 
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I.-E. eu remained unchanged in prim. Germanic, but became iu in Goth., eo 
in Ags., eo iu etc. in O.H.G. Thus from I.-E. *leuk^. (Skt. rue-) we have 
prim* Germ. *leuX< Goth, liuha, Ags. leoht, O.H.G. leoht ‘‘light”.— I.-E. au 
and ou coincided in au in prim. Germanic and remained so in Goth, but changed 
to ea in Ags. and o, ou in O.H.G. Thus I.-E. *roudhqs (Skt. rudh-i-rd): prim. 
Germ. *raudaz, Goth, raups, Ags. read, O.H.G. rdt ; I.-E. *aug^- (Skt. ojah): 
Goth, aukan, Ags. eacian, O.H.G. ouhhon. 

Of I.-E. long diphthongs the most important thing to remember is that 
I.-E. ei has become e^ in Germanic. In other cases the long diphthongs can- 
not well be separated from the corresponding short ones in Germanic. 

But Germanic vocalism cannot be understood without an idea of the effects 
of the initial expiratory accent of primitive Germanic which entailed the con- 
traction of middle syllables and the loss of final ones. To pursue these pheno- 
mena specifically in the individual dialects will however take us too far. Our 
chief concern here is to try to ascertain how Indo-European forms were affected 
by Germanic accent. 

That in primitive Germanic the Indo-European forms still retained their 
full endings is proved most clearly by the early Germanic loan-words in 
Finnish— such as kuningas “king,” rengas “ring,” tiuris “dear” etc. But the 
evidence of the Germanic languages themselves is hardly less conclusive in 
this respect. The oldest runic inscriptions too show Germanic forms with 
equally full endings ; cf. dagaR, holtingaR etc. The endings have been syn- 
copated in historical Germanic forms of two or more syllables ; but in mono- 
syllabic words the endings have been largely retained. Thus in monosyllabic 
Gothic pronominal forms such as so pd we have the Indo-European 
feminine ending -a preserved in a Germanic garb. But polysyllabic words 
tell a different story ; thus Goth, gibd from prim. Germ. *gibd, Goth, waurdd 
from prim. Germ. *wordd. Yet the length of the final syllables also of poly- 
syllabic words is retained in Gothic before enclitic particles ; cf. heild but 
heild-hun, hammd but /^amme-/z.— Germanic proper names recorded by 
Roman authors clearly show that the contraction of final syllables in poly- 
syllabic Germanic forms should have begun not before the third century A.D.; 
cf. Nerthus, Albis, Segimundus etc. But the process must have been over by the 
middle of the fourth Century, for in Gothic there is no trace of these final 
syllables. 

Chronologically the earliest change affecting final syllables is the change 
of final m to n— which has been mentioned above. But every final n— includ- 
ing n <m— then disappeared after nasalising the preceding vowel ; thus primt 
Germ. *hornan ^ ^hornd, prim. Germ. *ge&6ni ;> *gebo etc. That at the 
earliest stage these final vowels had actually a nasal timbre can be inf erred 
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from the fact that in the runic inscriptions the final vowels which were never 
followed by a nasal are lost, though the vowels which were originally fojlowed 
by a nasal are retained. But the nasal timbre of these final vowels was already 
lost at the time of earliest Finnish borrowings from Germanic, for neuter nouns 
which originally had ^ nasal ending show no trace of the nasal in the Finnish 
forms. Thus Finn, gulta “gold,'' viina “wine" (Goth, gulp, wein).—¥mdl 
dentals too must have been dropped very early in this process, for the long 
vowels preceding the dropped dental are shortened in the same way as final 
long vowels. Thus Goth. wili< *ivelit :Lat. velii ; Goth, hairuii <I.-E. 
*bhernt ; Goth, /dd/fl <!prim. Germ. Skt. dydt ; O.H.G. nevo : Skt. 

ndpdt. Non-nasal final a e o disappeared altogether : thus Goth, wait -< I.-E. 
* uoida (Skt. veda); Goth, firnf <;I.-E. *pe nk^^'e (Skt. pdnca)\ Goth. Pis<^ prim. 
Germ. * P eso <I.-E. * ie-so “his."— Germanic morphology has been profoundly 
influenced by another law about the shortening of final syllables : already in pre- 
runic period the final i of trisyllabic words was dropped. Cf. Goth, bairand : 
Skt. bhdranti, run. ubar : Skt. updri. On account of this law, the primitive 
Germanic forms corresponding to Skt. bibhe?ni bibhesi bibheti must have been 
^bidaim * bidaiz *bidoid.— The closed long vowels I it o, whether covered or 
not, were shortened in final syllables. Gothic feminine forms like mawi pixvi 
prove the case for -i, as also Goth, wili : Lat. ‘vcltt, Shorlening of final -u in 
primitive Germanic has to be assumed in order to reconcile O.H.G. sivigar 
( ^*swigni) with Skt. hfasru. And only by assuming a similar shortening of 
-o of final .syllable in prim. Germanic can we reconcile Goth baira with Western 
Germ, beru (both from *berd <^^berd <^*bhcrd). 

We shall now mention just a few primary and secondary suffixes proving 
the I.-E. origin and also the specific Germanic character of the languages con- 
cerned. Of the participial suffixes, ^uos of active perfect (see LIS., p. 99) has 
been practically given up in Germanic, but cf. Goth, weit-wdd- (:Skt. vid-vds) 
and bents jos “those who have borne, parents" from ^bhen. The correspond- 
ing present suffix -nt appears in the expected form -72 d in Germanic, cf. Goth. 
frijonds (participle of the denominative from I.-E. *prii'o ; Skt. pri\d), fijauds 
‘'foe" (from I.-E. *pei-); its feminine form (I.-E. -nil) too is clearly perceptible in 
Goth, gibandei etc.— Both the I.-E. suffixes -to and -710 of perfect participle (see 
LIS., pp. 100-101) are fully in evidence in Germanic. As in all other I.-E. 
dialects, ^o in Germanic too, secondarily derived verbs can take only -to and 
A^l'ver -no. Specifically for Germanic, however, should be noted that the weak 
verbs which in preterite have the dental suffix -ta instead of -da (see below), 
form also their past participles with -t-; thus Goth, biigjan “to buy”: pret. 
im^hta : past part, bauhts ; Goth, waurkjan “to work”: pret. waurhta : past part. 

(Streitberg, § 228). The same striking agreement between the parti- 
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ciple and the preterite may be observed also in the case of preterital presents ; 
thus Goth, kunnan “to know”: pret. kunpa: past part, kurips ; Goth, paur ban 
“to need”: pret. paurfta : past part, paurfts. In most cases however Germanic 
participles with this dental suffix are nominal in meaning as frequently also 
in Skt. (LIS., p. loi); thus O.H.G. lut : Skt. srutd, Goth, raikts : Lat. rectus 
etc. In spite of this multifarious activity the suffix -to in Germanic has lost 
much ground to its great rival -no. The chief class of strong verbs knows 
nothing of ^o-participles. The participial suffix -no in fact dominates the 
strong conjugation in Germanic as -to the weak. The suffix -en in mod. Germ. 
ge-sehen, ge-kommen etc. is in the last analysis nothing but the suffix -na in 
Skt. purnd etc., initially re-inforced by an a- (-ana); English bitten is thus 
nothing but our Skt. bhinnd. It may be mentioned in passing that the un- 
stressed ga- (mod. Germ, ge-) prefixed to passive participles of simple verbs was 
a feature of Western Germanic only, but in no dialect was it considered ab- 
solutely necessary. The infinitive suffix -en (Goth, -an) of mod. German is 
considered to be derived from pre-Germanic -onoyn ( > prim. Germ, -anan), 
the accusative form of the Indo-European suffix -ono=Skt. -ana in ddana, 
bdndhana (Goth, itan, bindan). This explanation of the Germanic infinitive 
was favoured by Kluge (Urgermanisch, 3rd ed., § 188). 

As for purely nominal suffixes it has to be noted first of all that they are 

mostly specifically Germanic, of hardly any significance for Sanskrit or the 

original Indo-European. This is because the suffixal parts were mostly lost 

in Germanic on account of its initial stress-accent, so that the Germans had 

«■ 

to improvise new suffixes wffierever necessary. Monosyllabic suffixes are as a 
rule less productive than the polysyllabic ones in Germanic. Thus the suffix 
-nl (in Skt. pdtni, rdjni) is less productive in Germanic than its side-form -eni 
(cf. Goth. Saurini etc.). Of Indo-European dental suffixes, -ti is well represent- 
ed in Germanic (cf. the Gothic verbal abstracta ga-baurps, ga-qumps etc.); but 
much more productive is Germ, -ipa <I.-E. -eld, the suffix of adjective abstracta 
corresponding to Skt. -td (or -atd when the stem is thematic); cf. Goth, hauhipa, 
hlutripa etc.— Of comparative suffixes (see LIS., pp. 103-106), -ro is clearly in 
evidence in Goth, an par (Skt. dntara), and its superlative counterpart -mo in 
Goth, fruma (indirectly connected with Lat. primus *prtsmos). The suffixes 
-iero and -to mo have left but faint traces in Germanic, but cf. Ags. furdur and 
furdum. The intensive suffix -ison (LIS., p. 105) is clearly in evidence in Ger- 
manic ; cf. Goth, minim from prim. Germ. Goth, siitizins < 

ison-. Similarly -isto ; c£.Goth. hardus hardim hardista^ O.H.G. jung jungifo jun 
gisto (corresponding to Skt. yuvan, ydvlyas ydvi§tha). 

Indo-European case-system has been very much simplified in Germanic* 
In substantive-declension the first thing to note is the disappearance of the 
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dual number, which however continued for sometime longer to be a living 
factor with pronouns and verbs. Traces of dual number in substantive-de- 
clension is to be found in forms like Ags. nosu, duru etc. ^ 

The Indo-European ending -s in nom. sg. is clearly in evidence in the 
early Germanic loan-words in Finnish such as kiiningas, rengas etc. Cf. also 
Goth, dags gasts siinus!=zO. Norse dagr gesir sum. In Western Germanic how- 
ever this ending was lost phonologically ; hence O.H.G. tag gast sunu. But 
in monosyllabic pronominal forms the ending -s ( >-rj is retained also in Old 
High German, cf. wer etc. The Indo-European nominative ending -(o)m of 
neuter o-stems has disappeared in Germanic, but not without leaving a trace 
behind as explained above ; thus run. horna : early Germ, horn (Skt. ^rhga-m). 
Neuter i- and w-stems form their nominatives without s not only in Sanskrit, 
but also in Germanic, cf. prim. Germ, mari (in Goth, mari-saiws), Goth, fathu : 
Lat. pecu (Skt. pdht). 

The accusative ending -m was present in Germanic with the same restric- 
tions as in Sanskrit ; but in historical forms it has changed into -n or disappear- 
ed altogether. This -m of accusative in the form of -?i is found in Goth, pan-a 
(Skt. tdm). Similarly runic staina < *stainan < *stainam ; Goth, tunpu 
M^*tunPum < I.-E. ^donUm; Ags. duru ^*dhur^, etc. It is important to 
note that dissyllabic consonantal stems did not change the ending -m to -urn 
(as above). Thus I.-E. *bhrdt€r-^ prim. Germ. *hrdper-7i Goth, bropar 
(same as in nominative).| Gothic accusative forms like fadar, menop^ weitwod 
have evidently lost a final m and not m (which would have developed into 
urn). Sonic monosyllabic consonant-stems too, on the other hand, seem to 
have taken the ending -m instead of cf. Goth, bnurg, naht, in accusative. 
I.-E. o-stems had an instrumental in -d ; cf. Skt. xjrhd, Gr. pd-pote. This instru- 
mental ending is in evidence in O.H.G. tagu zvortu *dag} *wortd. I.-E, 
d-stems (zuGerm. d-stems) had moreover an endingless form in instr. sing., cf. 
Skt. dosd. For this too we have corresponding forms in Germanic ; cf. O.H.G. 
g'ebu K*ged0;O.N. <’Afrd.— Germanic dative is nothing but the 

Indo-European locative in But this i has phonologically disappeared in the 
second syllable, though after modifying the root-vowel in Nordic and Anglo- 
Saxon. Thus prim. Germ. *fadri (Gr. patri): Goth, fodr : O.N. fedr ; prim. 
Germ. *manni : Goth, mann : Ags. men. In trisyllabic forms however the 
ending was dropped so early that the root-vowel was not modified in their case 
in these \wo dialects. In the case of I.-E. e/o- stems the prim. Germanic loca- 
tive ending should have been as in *dage4 (>- Ags. dtegi) or *dagod 

( > *dagai > O.H.G. tage). The dative ending -ai of Indo-European femi- 

'*«■ A different view is expressed by Kieckers, Handbueb der vergleiclienden gotis^ 
pjien Grammatik, pp. 126. 
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nine a-stems is clearly in evidence in Gothic gibai : Ags. Indo-Eliropean 

ablative ending -ed (cf. Skt. pak-dt), which through -et became -e in primitive 
Germanic, can still be traced in Gothic pronominal forms such as Pe, 
hamrhe-h. 

In genitive singular the Germanic languages show various endings, but 
never ‘Sya. We find here primarily an -5 out of -so (cf. O. Ch. SI. ce-so), which 
originally should have been a pronominal ending ; thus Goth, dagis 
( *dagasa): O.N. dags ; O.H.G. tages. Beside it the I.-E. genitive ending 
es/os too can be clearly perceived in Germanic; cf. O.H.G. naht-es, mann-es. 
All n-stems of primitive Germanic formed their genitive with -iz ( < I.-E. *-€s), 
of which the element i was dropped very early in trisyllabic forms ; thus prim. 
Germ, ^hananiz';^ *hananz > Goth. Jianins : O.H.G. henin. In gen. sg. the 
r-stems were perhaps endingless in Germanic as in Sanskrit (cf. Skt. bhrdtur 
from bhrdtdr); thus O.N. bropur, Ags. bropiir (but Goth. brd[rs). 

In nominative plural the I.-E. ending Germ, -iz is clearly in evidence 
in runic dohiriR ; prim. Germ. *fdtiz (Gr. podes) can still be recognised 
through Ags. fet of which the root-vowel has been modified to e by the i of 
the original ending. But this i-umlaut cannot be perceived in Western Ger- 
manic in the case of disyllabic consonant-stems, for there the vowel of the third 
syllable was dropped very early ; thus early Germ. *mendp-iz : Ags. monad. 
The I.-E. ending -ns, ( > -nz in prim. Germ.) in accusative plural after vowel- 
stems can be clearly perceived in Goth, dagans gastins snnuns ; after conso- 
nants however this ending phonologically developed into -uns, cf. Goth. ^rdi>r- 
uns wintr-iins. In Northern and Western Germanic the acc. pi. has mostly coin- 
cided with the nom. pi.— The original Germanic ending in dat. pi. was -miz 
(see LIS., pp. 16-17), and it is retained by at least one Gothic form, viz. twai- 
miz (izzSkt. dvd-bhydm). But as most of the forms in dat. pL were of three 
syllables or more, the ending -miz was early contracted into -mz ( ^ -m); hence 
Goth, dagam sunum etc. in dat. pi.— The original Germanic ending in gen. 
pi. was -em (an ablaut-form of -dm, see LIS., p. 40) which phonologically lost 
its nasal element in early Germanic. Hence the Gothic ending -e in dage, 
bro pre. 

Germanic pronominal flexion has retained all the specifically Indo-Euro- 
pean features, and it is a striking innovation of Germanic that adjectives here 
took largely after the pronouns in declension. In dat. sg. masc. neut. we have 
in Gothic the pronominal ending -mma (cf. pamma immajwhich is a*reduced 
form of older *-zme, the final long vowel of which is still preserved in forms 
whose finals are protected by enclitic particles (cf. h^mme-hun etc.). This 
*-zme (assimilated into -mme) is the direct descendant of the I.-E. pronominal 
ending -smed ( > Skt. -smdt). On the evidence of Ags. p^re and O.N. P^ire^ 
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the corresponding feminine form in primitive Germanic should have been 
* Patzat 'which is in full agreement with Skt. tasydi. Similarly O.N. peirar 
presupposes a genitive form *P*aizjoz which fully corresponds to Skt. lasydh. 
The corresponding Gothic forms Pizai pizds, though clearly reminiscent of 
these forms, are difficult to reconcile with them without the assumption of an 
otherwise unwarranted sound-mutation zj The Indo-European neuter 
pronominal ending -d (Skt. td-d etc.) has been preserved in Goth, pat-a, it-a, 
protected by the enclitic particle. A guttural pronominal enclitic of Indo- 
European origin (cf. Skt. tvdm ha, Gr. erne ge) is to be found in Goth, mi-k 
to which corresponds mod. Germ. mich. 

This essentially Indo-European pronominal declension profoundly in- 
fluenced the declension of adjectives in Germanic— which is the reason why 
adjectivess often take weak flexion in modern German (e.g. “des guten 
Mannes”). From the Gothic adjective stem blind- “blind” we have in dat. sg. 
masc. blmdamma after pamma, and in acc. sg. masc. blindana after in 

dat. pi. masc. blindaim after paint; gen. sg. fern, blindaizds after pizds; neut. 
hlindata after Pata, etc. The process of assimilating the declension of ad- 
jectives to that of pronouns was carried on still further in Old High German. 

We have now to discuss the history of the Indo-European verbal system 
at it developed within Germanic. Compared with Sanskrit, or Greek, the Ger- 
manic verbal system makes a very poor show indeed, for the early Germans had 
mercifully simplified the extremely complex Indo-European verbal system. Yet 
with regard to Ahtionsart (see LIS., p. 147 ), Germanic gives t.is valuable infor- 
mation about the Indo-European verbal system, though only two verbal aspects 
can be clearly distinguished here, viz., the perfective aspect (attaching to verbs 
of the type “to find”) and the imperfective aspect (attaching to verbs of the 
type “to see”). The prefix ga- is used in Gothic to accentuate the perfective 
aspect of verbal roots ; thus rinnan “to run” but ga-rinnan “to reach by run- 
ning,” fraihnan “to ask” but ga-fraihnan “to establish by enquiry,” etc. 

So far as thematic stem-formation of the verb is concerned, it is quite clear 
that in Germanic too as in Sanskrit the 6/n7-class overshadowed all the other 
root-classes, and in course of time all the other root-classes gradually went over 
to the 6/n7-class. Roots of this class being radically accented (bhdva-ti) are 
easily recognisable in Gothic by surd spirants in root-final (Verner’s Law). 
Thus Goth. teihUj lei Pa, reisa, filha etc. are all verbs from roots of the bhu- 
dass. Verbs of Sanskrit fwd-class too are easily recognisable in Germanic— e.g. 
Goth, trud-an, in which the sonant root-ending d clearly shows that the seat 
o£ accent must have been on the following thematic vowel, and the reduced- 
grade form of the root in which clearly reminds us of Skt, tud-ddL But al- 
iri&ady in primitive Germanie verbs <>£ the (ud-class were transferred to ih^ 
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fc/zt/ -class ; thus Skt. jusdmi, but Goth, kiiisa which shows the effect of*radical 
accent. 

Germanic roots show all the chief nasal suffixes of Sanskrit, though not 
necessarily the same root the same nasal suffix both in Sanskrit and Germanic. 
Thus the Germanic root corresponding to Skt. prcchdmi shows a nasal suffix 
in Gothic (fraihnan) which is in evidence in Skt. mrjidmt etc. When the nasal 
suffix consisted merely of n it was simply incorporated into the root in Ger- 
manic ; thus Goth, shei-n-an from skei- (cf. Goth, skei-ma, skei-rs), O.H.G 
swinan from swi- (cf. Ags. swi-ma). All verbal stems in ll and nn fe.g. Goth. 
wallan spinnan) might have been originally roots with the suffix -n. There 
is no clear trace in Germanic of roots with infixed nasal (type : Skt. mnncdmi); 
thus Goth, tahja against Skt.dflmirfmf.— Germanic verbs with the present-suffix 

(type : Skt. dtvyd-mi) are quite common, and their radical accent too is 
betrayed by the forms in question ; cf. Goth. paursja : Skt. trsyd-mi, Goth. 
da-ddjaii : Skt. dhdyd-mi etc.— On the other hand, there is no clear trace in 
Germanic of reduplicating thematic presents of the type Gr. gignosko etc. 

The various athematic presents too have left behind clear traces in Ger- 
manic. The Indo-European athematic root ’^es- shows the same striking ab- 
laut-forms in Germanic as in Sanskrit ; thus Goth. is4 s-ind corresponding to 
Skt. ds4i s-dnti. The characteristic ending -mi of this flexion in first pers. 
sing, is also clearly preserved in Germanic; cf. O.H.G. gem <^*ga-hni : Skt. 
dmi ; O.H.G. stdm ^ I.-E. *sthdmi ; Ags. cyme \ Skt. gdn-mi (but Goth, qima); 
Ags. sivefan : Skt. svdpimi, etc.— Reduplicating athematic presents of the type 
Skt. ju-hd-mi are still perceptible in Germanic ; cf. O.H.G. bi-be-f: Skt. 6i- 
bhe-ti, O.H.G. se-std-t < I.-E. *si-sthd-ti, etc.— We have only faint traces of the 
athematic nasal presents of the type Skt. kri-nd-mi ; cf. Goth, ktm-nu-m : Skt. 
jd-m-mdh. Some of the most important I.-E. athematic roots with the suffix 
-7id have gone over to the normal bhu-type in Germanic ; thus Skt. badh-nd-mi, 
but O.H.G. bindan (like Avestan banddini, from the same Indo-European root). 
The same transfer to the main thematic type is in evidence also in the case of 
Indo-European athematic verbs with the suffix nu : no (type : Skt. siinoti); thus 
Skt. stighnoti but Goth, steiga. Athematic nasal presents of the type rundddhi 
have in the same way been robbed of their root-suffix in Germanic, thus Skt. 
rindkti but Goth. leihcL- 

Coming now to the perfect-system, the first thing we have to note is that 
reduplication as a principle of perfect-formation has been mostly given up in 
Germanic. Corresponding to Skt. bibheda vavdrta sasdda we have therefore 
in Gothic simply bait warp sat. The shift of accent among congeneric per- 
fect forms (bibheda : bibhiduh) is however revealed in Germanic by gramma 
tical alternance; cf. Gotji. aih ; aigum, parf : pqurbum^ O.H.G* snei4: mitupfi 
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zdh : zuguruy etc. Though tempting, it is not permissible to connect these 
unreduplicating perfect forms with Skt. pet-d-tuh etc., for the latter may be 
explained as an entirely internal phenomenon of Sanskrit (see LIS., p. 79). 
Otherwise, however, they would have to be regarded as a striking common 
Indo-Germanic innov^ion.— As examples of Germanic reduplicating perfects 
may be mentioned Gothic aiikan : aiauk, haldcm : haihaldy haitan : haihaity 
hjopan : haihop etc. The vowel e (written ai) of the reduplication syllable 
in these forms is clearly of Indo-European antiquity (see LIS., p. 37). If the 
verb begins with consonant-f-b L then only the first consonant is reduplicated 
in Gothic, cf. Goth, sal-slep gai-grot from slcpan “to sleep” and gretan “to 
weep” respectively (Streitberg, p. 148). Analogous phenomena also in Skt. 
si-sles-a from Uis-y su-srdv-a from sru-. But the vdiole initial group is repeated 
in Gothic if it is sk or st ; cf. af-skai-skaidy ga-stai-stald (Jellinek, § 186). 

Augment-lenses have lost the augment in Germanic (with the exception 
of the aorist form Goth, iddja <;prini. Germ. *ilied < I.-E. Skt. 

dydt). The purpose of the augment is served in Germanic by a dental suffix 
of unknown origin which serves to form w'cak pretcrites.f In modern Germanic 
languages the verbs forming their preterites with this dental suffix (cf. Engl. 
heard, Germ, horte etc.) are called weak as opposed to strong verbs whose pre- 
terites are derived from unreduplicating Germanic perfects discussed above 
(Goth, warp sat etc.), lire dental suffix of the weak preterite is a striking 
innovation of the Germanic verbal system. Some Germanic roots partake of 
the characteristics of both strong and weak verbs ; thus Goth, bringan ; brahta, 
O.H.G. biginnan : bigonta etc.— It may be mentioned in passing that in pri- 
mitive Germanic there were quite a number of prcterital presents of the type 
Skt. veda < I.-E. ^ uoida ; thus we have in Gothic kann parf skal mag etc. 

Subjuntcive is the most important mood after the indicative, but it has 
completely disappeared in Germanic. Ihe optative however is still clearly 
recognisable by its characteristic suffix ~oi (see LIS., p. 158); cf. Goth, bairais 
bairaip: Skt. bhdreh bhdreta.—As for imperative, there is no trace in Germanic 
of the ending -dhi in 2. pers. sg. of the athematic conjugation. Curiously 
enough, the Sanskrit imperative ending -w seems to be preserved in some Gothic 
imperative forms of the third person singular and plural like at-steigadau, liu- 
gandau (see LIS., p. 39). It is evidently this same -aw which is in evidence in all 
the quotable forms of passive optative in Gothic. Cf. singular first and third per- 
sons haitaidau, second person haitaizau ; plural first and third persons bigi* 
taindau, second person fraqimaindau (Jellinek, § 183). 

fit is usually held that this dental suffix is the remnant of I.-E. dhe- (Skt. 
dh&) supposed to have been used periphrastically in primitive Germanic to 
express past tense. . , , 
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Germanic personal endings have either disappeared phonologically or 
been very much reduced, but, as the forms quoted in course of this chapter 
will clearly show, they faithfully continue the Indo-European tradition. The 
fuller passive endings have been naturally best preserved, fe.g. Goth, -za -da 
■nda corresponding to Skt. -se -te -nte. Thus to Skt. '\bhdre bhdrase bhdrate 
bhdrante should have corresponded in primitive Germanic *berai *berami 
*bcradai and *berandai. 
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TAXILA CASKET INSCRIPTION OF KANISKA 
RECONSIDERED 

This inscription is engraved on a relic casket found by Spooner 
during the course of excavations at Shah-ji-kl Dheri in 1908-1909. It 
was first edited by him in An. Rep., A.S.I., 1908-09, pp. 51 Sc ff., and 
later on by Prof. Sten Konow in C.I.I., Vol. II. Pt. I. p. 137. Des- 
pite the editing of this inscription by these two eminent scholars the 
r^feord is still susceptible of a better interpretation. 

Spooner edited the inscription in different and almost disconnect- 
ed bits. 

Acaryana[th] Sarvastivadina[m] pratigrahe. 

“For the acceptance of the doctors of the Sarvastivadin sect.” 

Deyadharmo Sarvasattvana\rn\ hidasuhartha\fn\ bhavatu. 

“May this pious gift abound to the welfare and happiness of all 

beings.” 

Dasa Agisala navakarmi Kanaskasa vihare Mahasenasa Samghq,ra- 

me. 

“TJie slave (or servant) Agisala, the overseer of works at Kaniska’s 

vihdra in the sanghdrdma of Mahasena.” 

Prof. Sten Konow’ s T ext : 

L. 1 Sam [I ma] [haraja*] sa Kani(ni) [.skasa]. imana(na)g(r)ar[e] 
[dha] . . g(r)aryaka. 

L, 8 deyadharme Sarvastvana[ih] (narh) hidasuhartha[m] bha? 
vatu. 

Lv 3 dasa Agisala na(na)vakarmia [Ka]ne(ne).skasa vihare Maha- 
sena(na)sa sathgharame. 

L. 4 acharyana(na2 sarvastivatina(na) pratigrahe. 

Translation. 

In the year 1 of (the maharaja) Kaniska, in the town ima, connect- 
ed with the . . . mansion, this religious gift— may it be for the welfare 
and h^^ppiness of all beings— the slave Agisala was the architect,— in 
Kani$ka’s Vihara, in Mahasena ’s Saihgharama, in the acceptance of 
tfie Sarvastivadin teacher. 

With due respect to Prof. Sten Konow there is no good anvay 4 
fn Ms interpretation also. It is better therefore to translate the in- 
scription by dividing it into the following sentences : 

32-' 16 
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L. 1 . Sam [i ma] [hai'aja] sa Kani[skasa] ima nag(r)are[e] 
[dha] . . g(r)aryaka. 

^ 8 deyadharme sarvastvana[m] hidasuhartha[m] bhavatu 

L, 3 dasa Agisala na(na)vakarmia[i*] [Kajneskasa vihare Ma- 
hasenasa samgharame [i*]. '• 

4 acaryana Sarvastivatina pratigrahe [i*]. 

T ranslation. 

In the year i (is) the religious benefaction of Maharaja Kaniska in 
this town, which may be for the welfare and happiness of all beings. 

(The words immediately following Kaniska are so badly preserved 
as to give no connected sense). 

Slave Agesilaos was the architect for the temple (vihdra) of 
Kaniska in the Monastic Establishment (sathghdrdma) of Mahasena. 
(This is) a gift to the Sarvastivadin teachers. 

In view of this translation some words in the inscription require 
explanation. 

Navakarmia.—Spooner has translated Navakarmi as “the overseer 
of works” at Kaniska’s Vihara, while Prof. Sten Konow, who takes the 
word as Navakarmika translates it as meaning ‘an architect.’ Here it 
is desirable to point out the occurrence of this word in two other 
Kharosthi records. In the Taxila Copper Plate Inscription of Patika, 
Rohinimitra is mentioned as a Navakamika— Navakarmika, while the 
Hidda inscription mentions the name of Samghamitra as a Navakar- 
mika (Sarhghamitrena navakarmiena). Either translation is satis- 
factory. 

Parigrahe or Pratigrahe —Spooner had at first read it as Prati- 
grahe. According to lexicons, the word should mean a ‘gift.’ But 
what was the gift of Kaniska ? Was it the casket or the place where 
it was deposited, namely a Stupa ? If it is taken in the sense of a gift 
of casket, naturally we are taking it in a very narrow sense. This 
would not clear up the meaning of Navakarmika. It should therefore 
be taken in the wider sense of a Stupa, which seems to have been con- 
structed by Kaniska for the Sarvastivadins. Thus the slave Agesilaos 
was the architect for the construction of this Stupa. 

In coming to the conclusion, two other points deserve considera- 
tion. The first is the distinction between a vihdra and a samghdrdma. 
According to Kern, vihdra, as a rule, denoted a temple where worship 
was conducted, while samghdrdma was always a Monastic Establish- 
ment. Therefore it would appear that the temple was already erected 
by Kaniska for the Sarvastivadin teachers. The construction of the 
Stupa where the casket was enshrined is the gift of Kani§ka specified 
in this record. 
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In this very inscription, there appear to he two forms of Kaniska, 
one with ikdra and the other with ekdra. The Kaniska who construct- 
ed the Vihara is mentioned as Kaneska but the donor of the* Stupa 
is mentioned as Kaniska. Were there, two Kani§kas ? Possibly not. 

The second question relates to the identification of Mahasena. 
Who was this Mahasena ? In the inscription he is credited with the 
construction of a Sangharama or Monastic .Establishment. Was he 
the same Mahasena who is identified with king Pradyota of Avanti, 
a contemporary of Buddha and Ajatasatru ? Did he establish a Bud- 
dhist monastry at Taxila, just as Anathapindika did the Tetavana at 
SrWasti ? 

These are the queries on which I hope eminent Buddhist scho- 
lars like Drs. B. M. Barua, B. C. Law and N. Dutt, would come for- 
ward to throw some light. 

Baij Nath Puri 


( 2 ) 

KAKAVARNA, KING OF MAGADHA 

» 

Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri drew the attention of scholars to an 
interesting story, referring to Pratihara Bhoja of Kanauj, in the 
Vastrapatha-mahatmya section of the Skanda-Purdna.^ It was pointed 
out that the details of the story, as in other priestly legends, belong 
to the domain' of fairy tales and are absolutely unhistorical ; on care- 
ful -examination, however, the Professor discovered three grains of 
historical, truth underneath the above details. 

Careful examination may lead to similar results with regard to 
some other Puranic stories. As I am trying to show in the present 
pote, a story in the Brhaddharma-Purdna (BangabasI . ed., Madhya- 
khanda, ch. g 6) appears to refer to Kakavarna, a pre-Mauryan king 
of Ma^dha, who is represented in the genealogical sections of the 
Piir^^ as the son and successor of Sisunaga. The story is given in 
the following verses 

5niT I 

SRTRT |l 20 

March, " 1929, p. iggff.; Sifud?« in 'Jndim 'Antit^ukies, p. 146' ^, 
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fira I 

curcrrf^.* 5RRT* ^ ii 21 

?Rr ^ w 5Tm I 

51^ ^ th«i<s(r *nJi f'lR’JiT II 

5T ^ sRn% I II 22 
®i«i ^ ^swrrt; I 

»l|fT?OTfRcr; II 23 

^ t ^ t I 

^ sftf^fiWRHiil^^dLii 

^ q sftc qi m =5q»n: ^ ll 24 

«j^; I 

II 25 

^ srf^* p[^T q^JRT^dq;: I 

c^q fq^dqi:qiTai^»iqsj:qf II 26 

fe^sf ’ qra ^’ifrqj i 

cq* ^ ^ df^>g fi q ^iTiq' ^Ri:gr 27 

qrqraqr cqqr cq^ qr^q?* irtqT* smt i 

^ lS?l. W4 R >^ fq>qT^; 11 28, etc. etc. 

The points that appear to be interesting in this story are :— 

(i) the peculiar name of the king who ruled over Kika^a 
(=Magadha) comprising the Gaya region ; 

(?) his description as sniRT f^d^fR<tq* (one who always does 
good to his subjects), but also as ^^T^qqR; (a hater of the 
Brahmanas) and q^qqrf^^ (a great non-believer); 

( 3 ) his great concern at his deathbed for his kingdom ^nd his 
minor sons ; 

( 4 ) appointment of a friend to protect his kingdom and sons 
after his death. 

We know from the Puranic lists that 5i4un5ga was succeeded QU 
the throne of Magadha by his son K-akavar^a who ap|)car5 to h?t^ 
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been called Kalasoka in the Ceylonese chronicles and Kakavarnin in 
the Asokdvaddna. He was a Buddhist, and the second Buddhist 
Council of Vaisali was probably held during his reign. He is also 
said to have transferred the capital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
According to the Ceylonese chronicles, he was succeeded by his ten 
sons who are supposed to have ruled simultaneously.^ Bana, in his 
Harsacarita (Parab’s ed., p. 199), says that Kakavarna, son of Sisunaga, 
was found with a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity of his 
city. The story of the tragic end of the king is supposed to be con- 
firmed by the evidence of the classical writers. According to Curtius, 
the last Nanda king’s father “was in fact a barber, scarcely staving 
off hunger by his daily earnings, but who from his being not uncomely 
in person had gained the affections of the queen, and was by her 
influence, advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the 
reigning monarch. Afterwards, however, he treacherously murdered 
his sovereign and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to 
the royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and having put 
the young princes to death, begot the present king.” This murdered 
king is supposed to have been Kakavarna=Kalasoka.® 

Kakakarna, the name of the king in the story of the Brhad' 
dharma-Purdna, may no doubt be a clerical mistake for Kakavarna. 
Students of the Puranas know that there are numerous variant read- 
ings of the same name not only in the different Puranas, but also in 
different manuscripts of the same Purana. The reference to Kaka- 
karna’s rule over Kikata which is another early name of the Magadha 
region,* and to his anti-Brahmanical leanings that may be interpreted 
as due to his Buddhist faith, suggests this king’s identification with 
the celebrated Kakavarna-Sai.hinagi of Magadha. The anxiety he felt 
for his kingdom and minor sons before death and the appointment 
of a friend as the protector of both his kingdom and children again 
appear to be an echo of the actual facts hinted at by Bana and the 
Classical writers. The “barber” mentioned in the Classical version 
of the story seems to have been called a “merchant” in the story of 
the Brhaddharma-Purdna. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


8. This may refer to the fact that they were minors. 

3. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., pp. 180-81, 
187. After the preparation of this note, I have noticed that the story of K^a- 
karna has been referred to in the same work, p. 95. 

A Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 18. 
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THE MAHABHARATA, UDYOGAP ARYAN (2), Critically edited by Sushil 

Kumar De ; Poona,* Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1940. 

In this fascicule Dr. S. K. De has completed the Udyogaparvan of the 
Poona edition of the Mahabharata which has justly come to occupy the highest 
place among the publications made in India in connection with oriental 
research. The designation '‘fascicule” ill suits a volume of 340 quarto pages 
of text and supplements excluding a long and very instructive introduction 
of over 50 pages. If this “fascicule,” what is then “fascis”? 

Adhering to the policy laid down by the General Editor, Dr. De has 
“avoided emendations as far as possible, there being. . .only 7 altogether in 
the entire text,” and the lectio difficilior has throughout been justly given pre- 
ference where other things are equal. The text thus reconstructed with meti- 
culous care reveals many interesting facts. If proves, for instance, that the 
hiatus was by no means an unwelcome feature in epic verse, but from the 
editor’s remark it is not clear whether the hiatus was allowed by preference 
within padas or between them. Dr. De has pointed out two cases of metrical 
shortening : even in the Rgveda metrical shortening is of such rare occurrence 
that one might be inclined to think that in the epic period there was perhaps 
some sort of grammatical support as well for these two cases, viz. gangdyamnnq- 
sangame and pdddhgusthdgradhisthitd. In the latter case, at all events, the 
prefix might have been dhi instead of adhi In view of the fact that the 
dative and the genitive had got much mixed up in the Brahmana-period, the 
form rddhdydh in 5. 139. 5 should perhaps be regarded as an archaism. 

Dr. De’s critical estimate of the various recensions and commentaries 
based on laborious collation and comparison will wring admiration even from 
flintiest of critics. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


DVIPAMAYA-BHARATA (Bengali), by Sunitikumar Chatterji, pp. 396, Cal- 
cutta 1940. Published by Book Company Ltd. 

Twelve years ago, as a young man just out of teens, I read with avidity and 
interest Prof. Chatterji’s chronicle of travels in insular India with Dr. Rabindrai- 
Hath Tagore which he then published in pieces in the various Bengali journals 
of Calcutta. Now Prof. Chatterji has brought out those scattered articles in 
a beautiful volume which, I am sure, will be treasured as one of the best 
books in Bengali produced in this century. As a travel-book it is indeed 
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unique in our literature. When reading it I was constantly reminded of Key- 
serling’s famous dictum : der Weg zu sich liegt die Welt herum. It is easy to 
see that these travels have helped Prof. Chat ter ji to find his own self. Like 
a true artist that he is inspite of his profound scholarship. Prof. Chatterji was 
deeply moved by all that he saw. But his personal culture is so deeply rooted 
in the glorious traditions of India tliat his colourful experiences though add- 
ing new hues to his powerful mind could not in any way shake its founda- 
tions. Naturally, Prof. Chatterji’s book is utterly unlike those nauseating pub- 
lications by men who spend their days in India with a telescope in hand, pointed 
towards Europe,— which it is their usual practice to discard in favour of a 
microscope if by any chance they can manage to pass the Suez Canal I The 
accounts published by these unconscious humourists always remind me of 
Count Smorltork immortalised by Dickens.— Since the book is written by its 
author it contains a mass of useful information about the art, archaeology, 
history and languages of India and Greater India presented in an attractive 
form. Altogether the book is delightful. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


STUDIES IN THE PURANIC RECORDS ON HINDU RITES AND CUS- 
TOMS, by R. C. Hazra, pp. Vll-l-3fi7 ; published by the University of 

Dacca (Bulletin No. XX), 1940. 

This is one of those few books which come— to stay. An enormous 
amount of labour and research has gone into the making of this book which 
even an adverse critic— if there is any— must respectfully recognise. The sub- 
ject so ably handled by the author, a worthy pupil of Dr. S. K. De, is truly 
fascinating. The Puranas have hitherto been utilised chiefly for dynastic 
chronology, though the chief reason why the Puranas were shunned in the 
other fields of Indology was the absence of any dependable chronology 
of the Puranas themselves ! To go to his job Dr. Hazra therefore had to 
establish at first a dependable chronology of each Purana and this he has done 
literally by chapter and verse. In this way the author came to the 
conclusion that the Puranas on the whole reflect the Indian society of 
about 200 A.D.— In estimating the real value of Puranic evidence however I 
must differ from the author on some essential points. The corpus of the 
jPuranas arose, it is true, in a period of chaos as Dr. Hazra has amply demon- 
strated. But should not the author have made it clear that in bewailing the 
infringement of the Varnakamadharma the Puranic authors were breaking 
their hearts over a thing that had never existed ? In the Vedic period the 
Varnasramadharma as popularly understood did not exist. In the age of the 
Upani^ads the K^atriyas used to teach the Brahmanas. And after the rise of 
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Buddhism we find in India a fluid and mobile class-system masquerading as 
Varnadharma. TLhere is nothing to prove that the Varnadharma was ever 
more rigorously enforced than the Asramadharma which for all practical pur- 
poses existed in theory alone.— This is, however, by the way. I have learnt 
much from this book. But 1 hoj^e to learn more from other publications of 
Dr. Hazra on the same subject. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


A HITTITE GLOSSARY ; words of known or conjectured meaning with 
Sumerian and Akkadian words occurring in Hittite texts by Edgar H. 
Sturtcvant ; second edition, Linguistic Society of America, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 1936 ; pp. 192. 

We have not even begun Hittite studies in India. But the best talents 
in other countries are being more and more drawn towards this branch of 
Linguistics.. Professor Sturtevant is an outstanding example of this new 
movement, flis “Comparative Grammar of the Hittite Language” (1933) is 
recognised as the best text book on Hittite linguistics all over the world. In 
the preface to this Comparative Grammar Prof. Sturtevant promised two more 
volumes : one consisting of an etymological and comparative treatment of the 
indeclinable words and an essay on syntax, and the other of texts in cuneiform 
characters, with transliteration, translation, commentary and vocabulary. 
These two volumes, so far as I know, have not yet appeared,— at least they 
have not reached India. Prof. Sturtevant has apparently thought it more neces- 
sary to prepare a revised edition of his Hittite Glossary. In his own wwds, 
it is “primarily an index to the literature about Hittite words.” The im 
portance of such a book on a branch of Linguistics still in its formative stag^. 
cannot be overestimated, though in India we have access to only a small pait 
of the source-books (mostly periodicals) referred to. It is to be hoped however 
that this book will awaken adequate interest in Hittite studies in India. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE BOUDDHIQUE, VILVIII (Mai 1934 Mai 1936) par A. J, 
Bernet Kempers and others. Retrospective : L' oeuvre complet the Sylvain 
L^'i ; Bibliographic par Maurice Maschino, Index par Nadine Stchoupak. 
Paris 1937. 

The “Bibliographic Bouddhiqiie” requires no introduction to Orientalists 
td-day, for every serious student of Buddhism must have it at his elbow. A 
special feature of the present volume is that it" gives a complete bibliography 

33~n 
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of the publications of the late Prof. Sylvain Levi bearing on Buddhism. It 
will be an irreparable loss to science if due to the unstable conditions now 
prevailing in Europe the publication of this very useful bibliography were 
stopped. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


DOCTRINE OF SAKTI IN INDIAN LITERATURE, by the late Dr. Prabhat 

Chandra Chakravarti, pp. 123, Calcutta 1940. 

This is an incomplete work by the late Professor Chakravarti. The term 
sakti as used in the Indian philosophical literature signifies “potency.” This 
“potency” was at the root of the satkdryavdda of the Sahkhyas. But the Buddhists 
too, who to the last held fast to the doctrine of instantaneous annihilation, 
believed in saktij and they refused to accept space as entity on the ground that 
space has not the “potency” to produce effective Rc\io\\(artJ}akriyd). The ano- 
maly of their position became still more obvious when under the hammer- 
blows of the Mimaiiisakas and the Naixa^akas they had to confess to a 
“residue” (anusaya) of the annihilated hsana—ihm in a way going back to the 
old satkdryavdda. To less heroic spirits causality ap[)eared to be so utterly 
inexplicable and mysterious that they sought refuge in sahtivdda, the nearest 
Indian parallel to Bergson’s dlaji vital. Prof. Chakravarti intended to investi- 
gate in detail this sakiivdda in the philosojdiical literature of India. But 
death snatched him aw^ay before he could finish his work. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


KAPPHINABHYUDAYA, A MAHAKAVYA OF SIVASVAMIN, critically edited 
by Gauri Shankar, M.A., B. Litt. (Oxon), Lecturer, Government College. 
Lahore, and published by the University of the Punjab ; pp. Ixxxviii-}- 
1654-xviii; 1937. 

We extend our congratulations to the editor on his presenting the public 
with a typical Mahakavya coming from the pen of the talented Kashmirian Siva- 
svamin who flourished under the patronage of King Avantivarman of Kashmir 
who. reigned between 855 and 883 A.D. Some stray verses of the work were 
known from some anthologies and a few quotations. This was the only infor- 
mation about the treatise. But thanks to the untiring endeavour of Dr. Shankar 
the text has been critically edited after collation of several MSS. and transcripts. 
The content bespeaks the amount of sincere labour he has spent over the 
volume. 

Sivasvamin was a Hindu belonging possibly to the Saivite sect as can be 
inferred from his Prasasti (XX. 45) where he dedicates his Kavya to the God 
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Siva. He was considerably influenced by the Buddhistic philosophy as is dis- 
cernible in his use of the Buddhist nomenclature and philosophical concepts 
in the work itself. For instance, he introduces the Pratitya-samutpMa' of the 
Buddhists in the concluding canto. He draws upon a legend of the Buddhistic 
lore, viz. Avadanasataka, but ultimately Hinduises the theme "Tn that his Bud- 
dha does not instantly invite the vanquished king to enter the fold of his creed 
but directs him to discharge his royal duties desirelessly. This is nothing but 
enjoining the Karma-yoga of the Bhagavad-GIta. Dr. Keith is evidently wrong 
when he says that tlie author was a Buddhist, and therefore chose a legend 
from the Avadanasataka (Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 6o). 

The following is the story of the Avadanasataka couched in 20 cantos here. 
Kapphina, the king of Llkivatl, a town on the Vindhyas, is seated in council 
when a spy visits him with the information that Prasenajit, the ruler of Kosala, 
has grown hostile totv^ards him. Then sits a council of war where as many as 
41 vassal chiefs paiticipate in the debate. The decision favours a concerted 
action against Prasenajit, but before that an envoy is sent to him so that he 
may read their intention beforeluind. At this stage occurs a digression from the 
main thread of the story which proves helpful to the poet. A Vid^adhara friend 
of Kapphina invites and accompanies him to the IMalata where the big royal 
party amuses itself l)y various merriments. The messenger arrives in Kosala 
and pleads before the king to submit to Kapphina. But Prasenajit, enraged at 
his words, rejects his ])roposal in contern])t and speaks out his decision that he 
will rather meet Kapphina in the battlefield. I’he messenger returns to Llla- 
vatl and delitcrs the message to the king. The king marches immediately 
against Prasenajit. Several rounds o[ battle arc fought between the two armies. 
Prasenajit takes to eidogisc the Buddha wlten he loses all liope of victory. The 
latter works miracles successfully to subdue Kaj^phina. Canto xix consists of 
the praise of the Buddha by Kapphina. Hie whole canto is in a peculiar 
Prakrit, rather a mixed form of Sanskrit and Prakrit, as the editor holds. 
Nowhere else in any Sanskrit Mahakavya is to be found a whole Canto com- 
posed in Prakrit. At tlic conclusion of tlie story Kapphina is shown to be an 
ideal king jircpared to ser^e the cau^e of the Triratna at the exhortation of the 
Buddha who advises him to wait until the yiropcr time for renunciation comes. 

A glance at the treatment of the topic convinces us that ^ivasvamin has 
closely followed in the footsteps of his predecessors Magha and Ratnakara, a 
fact which has been conclusively proved by the editor in his laborious search 
for parallelisms from the tvorks of these authors, viz. sisupalavadha and Hara- 
vijaya respectively. The ])oct writes in the artificial epic style like his com- 
peers. *^His command over the Sanskrit vocabulary can be compared with that 
of Banabhatta and Magha. ^ He successfully handles the different Alahkaras, 
specially Sabdalahkaras together with citra-kfivva or picture-poetry of various 
denominations. No less than 47 varieties of Sabckalahkaras have been illustrated, 
almost all of which are in canto xviii. To suit this special requirement the 
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poet makes this canto the longest of all. Amongst the Alahkaras may be men« 
tioned the Yamakas of various types (e.g. yamaka-pratiloma-bandha, sanda^ta- 
yamaka, samputa-yamaka, maha-yamaka, etc.), Avali, Lalita, Muraja-bandha, 
Kahci-bandha, Padma-bandha, Gomutrika-bandha, and so on. Sometimes he 
uses only one €i two consonants throughout the whole verse. The work as 
such may be well utilised for the study of Sabdalaiikaras. The Arthantara- 
nyasas interspersed throughout the Mahakavya are an unmistakable sign of a 
master artist who oftentimes soars high in the realm of genuine poetry. The 
editor has enhanced the value of the work by adding several illustrations of 
the Citra-Kavyas at the end. The poet is a gifted metrist. The wx)rk is very 
rich in metrical varieties as it contains not less than 43 metres whereas we know 
that Magha has employed 41 metres in all. In the expression ‘candrama- 
khandita’ (viii. 41) the poet intentionally drops the Visarga in ‘candramah’ 
metri causa.— The work may be profitably studied by all students of the Kavya 
literature. 


Jagadish Chandra 
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Annals of Oriental Research of the Unwersity of Madras, VoL IV, part 2. 

Vyavaharasiromanih of Sri-Narayana edited by T. R. Chintamani.— The 
Sanskrit text of the short Nibandha consisting of following sections : — 
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Nainar.— An authoritative account of the rise and development of Hindi 
and Urdu. 
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History of the Bengali Novel by Srikumar Banerjee.— The author gives a 
systematic survey of the Bengal Novel from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century to the present day. 

Notions on Purification and Taboo in Society by Bhupendranath Datta.— 
An ethnological study on superstitions in Egypt, Babylonia, Palestine, 
Persia, Greece, Rome -and India in particular. 

Java in Asiatic History and Culture by Kalidas Nag.— A survey of the 
archaeological work in Jav a and its bearing on Indian history and culture. 

Epigraphia Indica, VoL XXV, Part IV, October 1939. 

Three Copper-plate Grants from Mayurbhanj by R, C. Majumdar : A. 
Adipur Copper-plate of Narendrabhahjadeva. (Is of great historical 
importance as it furnishes new materials for the reconstruction of the 
history of the Bhanja dynasty. ‘‘Assuming that the Harsa era was used, 
the date of the present drant would be A.D. 899”). B. Adipur Copper- 
plate of Narendrabhahjadeva (close copy of A). C. Kesari Copper-plate 
of Satrubhahjadeva (was first published in IHQ, Vol. XIII, pp. 429 f. 
and 431). 

An Incomplete Grant of Sinda Adityavarman : Saka 887, by V. V. Mirashi 
and M. G. Dikshit, A long inscription in good Sanskrit recording grant 
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of village to the Brahmana Navasiva, son of Candrabhatta, who belonged 
to the Kaun^inyagotra and was a student of the Bahvrca-sakh^ and an 
Emigre from the Madhyadesa. 
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—The w 4 iole Halayudhastotra, the author of which might have been the 
same person as the renowned commentator on Pihgala's Chandahsutra, 
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an Eastern Calukya grant of the 10th century A.D., and the other, which 
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vey of the recent linguistic and achaeological discoveries made in the 
region of eastern Mediterranean without any effort to reach forced con- 
clusion. Rich bibliographical material. 
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Rupamandana and the uncommon Forms of Vi§nu by M. R. Majumdar.— 
In the light of the text “Rupamandana” (15th century A.D.) the author 
discusses various forms of the Vi§nu-image. 

Alexander's Invasion of India : a revised Study by Rama Shankar Tripathi. 

—Alexander’s Indian campaign as rfCPii^iructed by the autiior qu strictly 
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THE MEANING OF SUYA AMONG THE JAINAS 


By Amulyachandra Sen 

As enunciated by Umasvati, the well-known authority on Jaina 
dogmatics, the way to Moksa consists in right belief, right knowledge 
and right conduct,^ which shows how important the acquisition of know- 
ledge was to the Jainas. As is usual with them in all matters that 
engaged their attention, the Jainas analysed ndna ‘knowledge’ into all 
its possible varieties and sub-divisions, viz., first into two broad classes 
of paccakkha and parokkha/ and then the first into ohi, manapajjava 
and kevala, and the second into mai and siiya/ Paccakkha in its 
three varieties relates to occult or superhuman knowledge which we 
shall leave aside here as they are irrelevant for our present purposes."* 

Of parokkha, the two varieties are thus described 

(i) Mai (mati j — it is the general name of all knowledge acquired 
by the sense-organs with the co-operation of the mind.® While Uma- 
svati and other later authors use the term mati, the Canon knows this 
form of knowledge by the name of dhhinihohiya. Apparently on the 
basis of this, Umasvati mentions abhmibodha as one of the synonyms 
of mati/ and Nandi, p. 140 A, in a passage just to be quoted, uses both 
the terms dbhinibohiya and mai synonymously. Mai knowledge has 
been sub-divided into many varieties which however are not of much 
interest to us in our present enquiry. But one small point has to 
be noticed in this connection, viz. the relation between Mai and Suya 
(the other variety of parokkha knowledge). According to Nandi p. 
140 A, Mai and Suya are inseparable and always go hand in hand— 
jattha dbhinibohiya ndriam taltha suya-ndnam, jattha suya-ndnarn 
tattha dbhinibohiya-ndnam, do ’vi eydim arina-m-anna-m-amigaydirn. 
But in spite of the intimate relation of concommitance thus establish- 
ed between Mai and Suya, Nandi, loc. cit., makes a difference between 

1. Tattvarthadhigama-sutra, I. i. 

8. Nandi, p. 71 B ; Tat-s. I. 11-12. 3. Nandi, p. 65 A ; Tat-s. I. 9. 

4. The Jainas, too, when speaking of die study of the sacred scripture^ 
say “The (other) four kinds of knowledge are to be set aside,” Anuyogodvara, i. 

5. Nandi, p. 143 ff., Tat-s. I. 13-19; Schubring, Die Lehre der Jainas, 

p. 108 . 

6. Tat-s. I. 13. 

49—1 
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the two, oh the authority of ancient teachers, in these words— mai'-puv- 
vam jena suyam, na mai suya-puvviya, ‘Suya presupposes (or is preced- 
ed by) mai but mai does not presuppose (or is not preceded by) 
Suya.’ Umdsvdti also means the same thing when he describes sruta 
as mati-purooi^i (Tat-s. I. 20). The difference thus made between 
these two varieties of indirect (parokkha) knowledge seems to be 
meant to emphasise the fact that Suya or scriptural knowledge is not 
possible to one whose sense-organs and mind are not in proper work- 
ing order. 

(ii) Suya is divided into fourteen kinds which really comprise 
of seven kinds, each kind being again divided into its positive and 
negative aspect. Nandi p. 187 A If. goes elaborately into analysing 
these fourteen divisions as well as their numerous sub-divisions. The 
mode of treatment adopted in these analyses is the stand-point of the 
schoolman who looks at a thing from various angles and aspects. 
The divisions are thus often overlapping. There is much of interest 
here to a psychologist engaged in studying the processes of acquisition 
of indirect knowledge, but for our present ))urposes we may leave 
them aside, except such items among them which Ave shall presently 
notice. One fact hoAvever becomes plain from all these scholastic divi- 
sions, viz. that acquisition of knowledge indirectly (parokkha) came 
to mean to the Jainas acquisition of second-hand knoAvledge, that 
second-hand knowledge Avas held to be identical Avith knoAvdedge re- 
duced to writing, Avhich soon came to mean the sacred scriptures. 
To sum it up briefly, to the Jainas Suya is nothing but knoAvledge of 
their canonical texts, just as Sriiti among the Brahmanical commu- 
nity denoted the knoAvledge of the Vedic lore. In this sense there- 
fore Suya is synonymous Avith the ugama, i.e. the scriptures handed 
down from antiquity, and Ave can Avell understand the eulogisation 
of members of the order, therefore, Avho are bahu-ssuya and bahu- 
dgama,’’ ‘Avell-versed in the knoAvledge of the sacred scriptures.’ 

We shall noAv notice some interesting information yielded by 
the different Avays in Avhich suya has been sub-divided. In the third 
of the seA^en kinds of division, Suya is classed into sarnma (true scrip- 
tural knowledge, viz. that of the tAvelve ahga texts) and miccha, false 
scriptures. Under miccha come the teachings of all other non-Jaina 
systems and sects, such as Mahabharata, Ramayana, Bhimasuruk- 


7. Vavahdra 1. 34. It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
Girnar Rock Edict XII, Asoka uses the words hahu-iruta and agama in the 
same sentence— ct'am hi Devdnarhpiyasa ichd kinli sava-pdsandd bahu-srutd ca 
asii, kaldn’-dgamd ca asu, Hultzsch, Inscrip, of Asoka, new ed., 1925, p. 21. 
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kha (?), Kodillaya (the Arthasastra of Kautilya), Sagadabhaddia (?), 
Ghodagamuha (probably the Kdrnasdstras are meant, one of this 
school being called Ghotakamukha), Kappasiya (Kasyapiya ?),^ Naga- 
suhuma (?), Kanagasattari (?), Vaisesia (Vaisesika)^ I^ddha-vayana, 
Terasia (a schismatic school among the Jainas),® Kavilia^® (followers 
of Kapila), Logayaya'^ (the Lokayatas), Satthi-tanta (Saihkhya), Mad- 
hara (?), Purana, Vagarana (Vyakarana), Bhagavaya (the Bhagavatas), 
Payanjali (Yoga), Pussadevaya (?), Leha, ganiya. . . sauna-rua,^^ nadaga 
(Natyasastra), and the four Vedas along with their ahgas and updngas. 
This list throws light on contemporary conditions, although the sects, 
whose identification is doubtful still remain obscured* 

Another of the seven divisions of Sxi.ya, the sixth, is also deserv- 
ing of attention. In this, Sxiya has been divided into gamiya (regard- 
ed as being the same as ditthivdiyn) and agamiya (regarded as being 
the same as Kdliya-snlta). or, both of these jointly have been classified 
into aiiga-pavittha and aiiga-hdliira}^ Anga-pavittha, whereby are 
meant the twelve a?'(g«-texts, viz. Ayara, Suyagada, etc., needs no fur- 
ther explanation, but anga-bdhira has to be gone into fully. 

Anga-hdhira has been divided into two classes, Avassaya and 
Avassaya-vairitla, thus— 

(i) Avassaya^'— it has six forms, viz., 

(a) Samaiya— this is a short formula^® to be repeated many 


8. Followers of Purana Kassapa, see Barua, Hist, of Pre-Buddh. Ind. Phil., 
278. 

9. See Sen, Amnlyacliandra, Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, pp. 
7 > 44 - 

10. By ‘doctrine of Kapila,’ Abliayadcva, the commentator, understands the 
doctrine of Samkhya, sec ibid., p. 14. 

11. or the Nastikas. 

12. These are the well-known “seventy-two (mundane) arts (kalao)’’ of Jaina 
literature, beginning with writing, reckoning etc. and ending with the know- 
ledge of birds’ cries. 

13. See Winternitz, Hist, of Ind. Lit., II, p. 473. 

14. See Schubring, Lchrc, p. 55 fl. for a full discussion on this scholastic 
mode of classifying the Canon. 

15. Leumann, Uebersicht iiber die Avasyaka-Litcratur, Hamburg 1935, has 
reviewed the entire complex of the Avasyaka literature ; see also Schubring, 
Lehre, p. 170. The formulas named below are found in several publications 
of recent date by the Jainas dealing with their religious formulas, such as Panca- 
Pratikramana-Sutra (PPS.), Jaina Atmananda-sabha, Bhavanagar. 

16. See Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 6*; PPS., p. 22, 
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times during the day, expressing the vow of avoiding sin in thought, 
word or deed, committing it oneself, or making another commit it or 
approving of another’s committing it. 

(b) Cauvisa-tthava— a hymn of prayer in seven stanzas to the 

twenty-four ’Tikthamkaras ; this slava is also commonly known as 
“ujjoyagara.”^^ ' i ^ 

(c) Vandana— respectful salutation of one’s superiors by touch- 
ing his feet with one’s hands and begging for forgiveness of faults com- 
mitted during the day or night.'® 

(d) Padikkamana— formulas of confession of sin.'® 

(e) Kaussassa— a motionless standing posture, with the arms hang- 
ing down, in an attitude of devotion, accompanied by suspension of 
breath, coughing etc., for the duration of time required in one inha- 
lation of breath.^® 

(f) Paccakkhana— formulas for the renunciation of particular 
kinds of food and dr ink. 

(ii) Avassaya-vairitta— is of two kinds, viz., 

(a) Kaliya— it is the name of certain texts, such as Uttarajjhayapa, 
etc., and 

(b) Ukkaliya— it is the name of certain other texts, such as 
Dasaveyalfya etc. 

The sacred texts are divided into these two classes according as 
they are to be studied during or outside of the prescribed periods of 
study for Jaina ascetics,®® viz. the first and last of the four paurusis in- 
to which day and night are divided, as Malayagiri, quoting thq Cunni, 
says “yat divasa-nisa-pratharna-pascima-paurusi-dvaya eva pathyate tat 

kdlikam yat punah kdla-veld-varjjam pathyate tad utkdlikam.”** 

There seems to be no logical reason, thinks Schubring,®^ for dividing 
the sacred texts into these categories, for, Dasaveydliya (an ukkaliya 
text) for instance, is no less important than Uttarajjhayana, a kaliya 
text ; it was none-the-less a well-recognised mode of classifying the 
scriptures. ' < 

It will be evident from the treatment of Suya in Nandi as quoted 
above, that Suya almost exclusively meant the sacred scriptures, the 

17. Leumann, Vebersicht, p. 6 b ; PPS., p. 17. 

18. Leumann, Uebersicht, p. 7 b ; PPS., p. 72. 

19. PPS., pp. 10, 62. 

‘ «o. See Schubring, Lehre, p. 178. 

. 21. PPS., p. 237 ff. 

22. Uttarajjh. XXVI. 

23. Nandwrtti, p. 20.^ A | Leuinann, U^b?rsicht, p. aib, n. 1-2. 

24- p. 56. 
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study and knowledge of which were one of the most important duties 
of a Jaina ascetic. But in course of time when the church fell into evil 
days and there were schisms and disorder among the community, there 
arose a class of ascetics who disregarded authority and, decided their 
own ways, even in respect of the study of the scripture’s ; they were 
self-initiated and self-constituted members of the church, having no 
accredited teacher and belonging to no gana, sahd or kula. The 
fierce recrimination used against these new-fangled members by the 
orthodox community, as also the disorder in the church owing to the 
rivalry between the two opposing groups, have been described at 
length by the Angacfdiyd/^ which obviously portrayed contemporary 
conditions in the church. As a result of these disorders, it came to 
be strictly insisted upon that the handing down of the sacred scrip- 
tures was to be effected in a prescribed manner, viz. that only a pro- 
perly ordained teacher was entitled to instruct on scriptural matters, 
and that this instruction can be received by none except those who 
have been properly and formally initiated into the Order.^® Thus 
was to be ' maintained the unbroken and unimpaired character of 
parampard in the handing down of the scriptures, which is to be 
traced back to Mahavira himself. Just as Mahavira initiated and 
instructed Indabhui and others, just as Suhamma initiated and ins- 
tructed Jambu, so in like manner must all monks and nuns receive 
proper initiation from the hands of a properly ordained dyariya before 
they can take up the study of the scriptures, and, at the time of the 
initiation ,the new ascetic must know with exactness to what gana, 
kula or sdkd^’’ he belongs and through what line of spiritual succession 
his teacher claims direct descent from Suhamma himself. The factor 
of guru-parampard was therefore of supreme and essential necessity 
and thus Suya in its exact sense means to the Jainas the knowledge of 
the scriptures as handed down through a properly qualified teacher. 


0 

MS. orient, fol. no. 2565 in Berlin State Library, p. 3 B ff, 

26. Angaculiyd, p. 3 A £. 

27. See Schubring, Lehre, pp. 34, 160, 162 for the explanation of these 
technical terms in the organisation of the Order. 




REFERENCES TO INDIAN HISTORICAL AND 
QUASI-HISTORICAL RECORDS IN HIUEN-TSANG. 

By U. N. Ghoshal 

In the course of his narrative of his great work of travels in India, 
Hiuen Tsang from time to time records legends of the foundation 
of cities such as Campa (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, II, p. 181), 
Pataliputra (Ibid, II, p. 87), Kanyakubja (Ibid, I, p. 341) and the like. 
These stories have nothing Buddhistic about them and are very like 
similar tales known to epic and Puranic traditions. The stories refer 
themselves as a rule to a very distant past, when men lived, so we are 
told, for countless years. The story of Pataliputra connects itself, 
with the primitive belief in Dryads or tree-spirits, that of Campa refers 
to a primitive goddess descended from heaven, while the story of 
Kanyakubja* referring to the curse of ‘‘the Great Tree-Rsi’' (itself a 
significant reminder of the amalgam of primitive and Brahmanical 
beliefs) has almost its exact parallel in a Brahmanical lengend attribut- 
ing the origin of the city to the curse of the Rsi Vayu (Watters, loc. cit.). 
Equally Brahmanical is the story of the foundation of Purusapura in 
Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, where it is said that the city was 
so called because it was there that the God Visnu showed himself as a 
hero (Purusa) by killing a demon. (See Takakusu's translation of 
the Chinese version of this work in T'oung Pao, 1904). It follows 
from the above that the traditions of city-foundations recorded by 
Hiuen Tsang have a pre-Buddhistic, and in some cases a pre- Aryan, 
origin. 

Hiuen Tsang in the course of his work frequently refers to what 
may be called topographical traditions relating to the countless sites 
that he visited. He thus mentions numberless stupas with or with- 
out relics, extending from Kapisa and the Sindhu country in the west 
to Pundravardhana and Samatata in the east and from Kashmir and 
Nepal in the north to the Cola country in the south, which are all 
attributed to Asoka. Sundry monasteries as well as images and other 
$acred objects in the localities that he visited are likewise attributed 
to Asoka and other founders (cf. his notices of the sandal-wood image 
of Buddha at Kauiambi made for king LTdayana, I, p. 368 ; of the 
sit^riif Prasenajit’s Chapel and Mahaprajapati s nunnery at J§ravasti, 
I, p. 377 ; of the Buddha image oil the Jetavana site made for king 
Prasenajit, I, p. 384). Often the pilgrim mentions the miracles 
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attending the sacred objects, the modes of their worship and %o forth, 
which bring his account very close to that of modern mdhdtmyas of 
sacred places. In some cases the traditions are of a purely secular 
character. (Cf. the pilgrim’s notices of Bimbisara’s road and cause- 
way at R^agrha, I, pp. 146 ff. ; of the sites of Prasenajit’s palace and 
Sudatta’s house at ^ravasti, I, p. 376). One instance is interesting as 
pointing to a tradition of local origin quite unknown to the general 
body of Buddhist traditions. There the pilgrim mentions (I, p. 236) 
a tope erected by Uttarasena, king of Udyana to enclose his share of 
Buddha’s relics,— a story which is altogether unknown to the Buddhist 
texts describing Buddha’s Parinirvana (cf. Watters’ remarks, loc. 
cit.). Another instance cited by Hiuen Tsang is very interesting as 
illustrating a conflict of traditions. Speaking of five ruined topes in 
the vicinity of Pataliputra, the pilgrim observes (II, p. 96) that ac- 
cording to “Indian records’’ these were built by Asoka to enshrine 
the five pints of relics left over after building eighty-four thousand 
topes, while according to the “unauthorised statements’’ of “disciples 
of little faith,” they represnted “the five treasures of King Nanda’s 
seven precious substances.” As Watters points out in this connection, 
these five topes are unknown to Fa Mien and they do not agree with 
the legend of Asoka’s building eighty-four thousand topes told by 
Hiuen Tsang himself. The latter vei'sion, we may point out, receives 
some support from references in an old Tamil historical poem and 
the Simhalese Mahdvariisa which mention Nanda’s accumulated 
treasures being concealed in the bed of the Ganges (for references 
see Raychaudhuri, Political History of Anciejit India, 4th ed., pp. 
190-191). Here, then, we have a concrete instance of the way in 
which the Buddhists were increasing the stock of Asokan traditions 
at the expense of earlier ones. 

The traditions recorded by the pilgrim about Kaniska and 
Asoka though likewise centering around specific localities, bear a more 
general character because of the importance of their subjects. Speak- 
ing of Kaniska’s stupa at Purusapura (I, pp. 203-204), the pilgrim 
tells us how Buddha himself predicted the building of the stiipa by 
Kaniska four hundred years after his decease, how the unbelieving 
“sovereign of all Jambudvipa” was converted to Buddhism, how 
trusting to his own merits, he built the great stupa, and how his pride 
was humbled in the long run. The pilgrim also mentions other tradi- 
tions and legends about Kaniska such as his reception of thejprincely 
hostages who were accommodated in three monasteries in India, 
Gandhara and Kapisa (I, p. 124), his conversion of the dragon'^Mng 
in the vicinity of Kapisa (I, pp. 127-128) and his summoning of the 
Council (I, pp. 270-271). How untrustworthy the chronology of his 
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Indian sources had become already in Hiuen Tsang’s time may be 
demonstrated from the fact that in another context (I, p. 222), 
Kaniska is said to have lived five hundred years after Buddha’s 
decease. 

Far more copious than the tales connected with Raniska are 
those related by the pilgrim with regard to the great king Asoka. 
Speaking of the K unala stupa at Taxila, Hiuen Tsang tells us 
(I, 246) how Asoka at the instance of his wicked queen Tisyaraksita 
sent his gentle and pious son to govern Taksasila, how the prince was 
blinded there through the wicked machinations of the queen, how 
the blind prince and his wife returned to Pataliputra and how his 
eyesight was at last restored through the intervention of a Buddhist 
saint. Again, in course of his description of Pataliputra, the pilgrim 
tells (II, p. 88) the whole story of Asoka's celebrated Hell-prison. In 
the same context, he gives in full (II, p. 91) the story of the building 
of eighty-four thousand relic stupas by Asoka after his conversion at 
the hands of the sage Upagupta (Among the few references to Asokan 
inscriptions in Hiuen Tsang may be mentioned his description of a 
stone pillar within the precincts of Pataliputra, II, p. 93. This bore 
“a much injured” inscription of which the sum and substance was 
that Asoka had thrice given Jambudvipa as a religious offering to the 
Buddhist order and thrice redeemed it with his own precious sub- 
stances. The expression seems to suggest that the purport of the 
inscription was conveyed to the pilgrim by unscrupulous bhiksus who 
took advantage of their visitor’s ignorance of its script). 

Brief and imperfect as are the Asokan traditions mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang, we may safely trace them to the ancient famous work 
known as Asokdvaddna which formed one of the sources of the 
Divydvaddna and which now exists in two distinct Chinese versions 
that may be rendered as Asokardidvaddma and Asokardjasutra (On 
this important work and its versions see J. Przyluski, Le Legende de 
I’Empereur Asoka, Avant-propos, xi-xiii. According to this author 
the original Asokdvaddna was probably composed by a monk of 
Mathura a century before Kaniska’s time). Indeed the account of 
Aspka’s exploits given by the pilgrim agree with but slight differences 
with those of the Divydvaddna and the two Chinese versions above- 
mentioned (See Watters’ comparison of these accounts, loc. cit.). 
Hiuen Tsang’s observations may be taken to indicate that the Asokan 
traditipns had already become much confused in his time. Thus he 
spe.^s (II, p- 88) of king Asoka, “great-grandson of king Bimbisara,’’’ 
■v^o in 100 A.B. transferred his capital from Rajagrha to Pataliputra. 
Again he speaks (I, p. 267) of Ak)ka, king of Magadha, who in 100 
A.B. built five hundred monasteries for the benefit of as many Arhats 

50—2 
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settled in Kashmir and gave up the whole country to the Buddhist 
church. Evidenly the author confused the great king A^oka with 
his namesake Kalasoka of the Sirnhalese chronicles (Kakavarna of the 
Puranas) ^ who succeeded his father ‘ Sisunaga on the throne of 
Magadha. According to the Puranas Bimbisara was fourth in suc- 
cession from Kakavarna who was the son of :§isunaga, while in the 
version of the Sirnhalese chronicles Kakavarna was the son of'Susu- 
naga who supplanted the dynasty of Bimbisara. Hiuen Tsang’s state- 
ment introduces us to a third version of early Magadhan genealogies. 
This preserves the Puranic interval of three generations between 
Kakavarna and Bimbisara but reverses the order of descent. Its 
chronology of loo A.B. again is quite different from that of the 
Puranas and Sirnhalese chronicles. 

The story of Asoka forms, as it were, the transition to another 
class of compositions utilised by the pilgrim in his description of 
India. This corresponds to what may be called the Lives or Legends 
of the great Founder of the Faith in his past and present lives as well 
as those of the four past Buddhas, and of the future Buddha, the tales 
of such Masters as Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, Deva, Kumaralabdha, 
Parsva, Manoratha, Asahga, Vasubandhu, Silabhadra, Dihnaga, Bha- 
viveka, Gunaprabha, Saritghabhadra, Vimalamitra, Gunamati and 
Sthiramati. (For references see Watter’s Index s.v.). These stories 
are traceable in sundry Buddhist texts, sometimes with such slight 
differences as indicate varying versions. 

In the course of his narrative, Hiuen Tsang refers to some of 
the great events in the Buddhist church-history. Such, e.g. is his 
account of the Council of Rajagrha (II, pp. 159-160) which refers to 
the preparation of two sets of canon, viz., “the President’s Collection” 
(Sthaviranikdya) at the Council of Mahakasyapa and “the Great Con- 
gregation’s Collection” (Mahdsahghikanikdya) at the Council of the 
mixed majority of Bhiksus. Such again is Hiuen Tsang’s description 
of the Second Council (II, 75) which was held at Vaisali. Fuller 
accounts of the first two Councils are found in the Vinaya treatises of 
almost all the principal Buddhist sects such as the Theravadins, the 
Mahi^sakas, the Dharmaguptas, the Haimavatas, thfe Mahasahghikas, 
and the Mulasarvastivadins of which the last five are preserved in 
Chinese versions and the Mulasarvastivadin is preserved also in the 
Tibetan version. A short account of the Council of Kaniska occurs 
in the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya. (For a comprehensive survey of 
Vinaya, Sutra and allied texts bearing on the Council of Rajagrha, 
see Przyluski, La Concile de Rajagrha; for the Council of Kani§ka, 
see Huber, SEFEO, t. 14, translating the story in Bhaisajyavastu sec- 
tion of the Mulasarvastivadin Vinaya). A general comparison of 
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Hiuen Tsang’s accounts with those of the canonical texts seems to 

prove that he followed imperfect and somewhat faulty versions of the 
first two Councils, while his notice of Kaniska’s Council is probably 
the fullest that has come down to us (see Watters’ comparisons, loc. 
cit.). ^ 

Another class of authorities utilised by Hiuen Tsang may be 
mentioned under the head ‘Records of Monasteries’. The fullest ac- 
count that he gives in this connection is about the famous Monastery 
of Nalanda (Watters II, pp. 164-165. Cf. Life p. 110). In the course of 
his description Hiuen Tsang, after giving two conflicting traditions 
about the origin of the name, mentions how the original establishment 
consisting of a mango-grove was purchased for Buddha by five hundred 
merchants. “Soon after Buddha’s decease’’ king Sakraditya built a 
monastery which was followed by the building of five other monas- 
teries by as many kings viz., Buddhagupta, Tathagatagupta, Baladitya, 
Vajra and an unnamed king of mid-India. How confused the chro- 
nology is may be gauged from the fact that while the Records mention 
;§akraditya as having lived soon after Buddha's decease, the Life refers 
to seven-hundred years as intervening between the foundation of the 
monastery and Hiuen Tsang’s time. The Pali canonical tradition 
again, while representing the Buddha as visiting the place on several 
occasions, is silent about purchase of the mango-grove for him by 500 
merchants. (For references to Nalanda in the Pali canon, see 
Hirananda Sastri, Nalanda in Ancient Literature, Proceedings of the 
All-India Fifth Oriental Conference, Vol. I. pp. 386-400. Of the five 
named kings of Hiuen Tsang the first two have recently been identi- 
fied on plausible grounds with as many known kings of the Gupta 
dynasty, viz., Kumaragupta I and Buddhagupta, who ruled in the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. Cf. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. p. 
501). In the case of many other monasteries, Hiuen Tsang is careful 
to record the names of the great scholars who lived there and wrote 
their works. 

Quite different from the above is the branch of official annals 
in charge of appropriate officers, of which a tantalisingly brief account 
is given by Hiuen Tsang, in connection wdth his general description 
of India. He says (Watters, I, p. 154) ;“As to their archives and 
records there are separate custodians of these. The official annals and 
state-papers are called collectively ni-lo-pi-t’s (or ch’a); in these good 
and haA are recorded and instances of public calamity and good fortune 
aT:f. set forth in detail’’. It is not possible to connect these interesting 
annals (of which the Sanskrit original has been restored as Nilapifa) 
with the functions either of the Aksapatalika of the Artha^astra or 
the Pustapala of Sanskrit epigraphs. For the former was more or less 
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in charge of legal or financial documents, while the. latter was entrust- 
ed with keeping records of boundaries of fields and so forth. What- 
ever that may be, Hiuen Tsang seems to give several concrete ins- 
tances of swch annals in the course of his work. 7 ’hus, while mention- 
ing an anecdote of “Vikramaditya King of Sravasti” (I, pp. 211-212), 
he tells us that the ‘State Annalist’ had made a record of the fact that 
Manoratha the Buddhist Master had once paid a barber the same 
sum which the king gave to a peasant, viz. a lack of gold coins ; this 
so much wounded the king’s pride that he called together an assembly 
of one hundred learned non-Buddhists to meet Manoratha in discus- 
sion. Again while describing the country of Mo-la-po (Malava ?) 
Hiuen Tsang (II, p. 242) quotes the local records as mentioning a 
good and able king called Siladitya who reigned over the country sixty 
years before the pilgrim’s arrival. 

Dynastic history properly so called is occasionally referred to in 
Hiuen Tsang’s work. Of Nepal he says (II, p. 84) that the kings 
were Ksatriya Licchavis and were “eminent scholars and believing 
Buddhists’’. “A recent king’’ whose name is given as Aihsuvarman, 
had, we are told, composed a treatise on etymolog)'. This account 
is in general agreement with what history tells us about a long line 
of Licchavi (otherwise called SuryavamsI) kings of Nepal, who reigned 
from the 1 st century to the middle of the 8th century A.D. (See R. G. 
Basak, History of North-Eastern India, pp. 283-285 for the latest ac- 
count of this dynasty). Of one of these kings, Vrsadeva, the Vaihsavali 
says that he “built monasteries and installed images of Lokpsvara and 
other Buddhist divinities’’ (Ibid, p. 286). In other respects however, 
Hiuen Tsang’s account seems to be imperfect, if not faulty. Thus, 
most of the Licchavi kings are known from their inscriptions to have 
been followers of the Brahmanical religion. Again Aritsuvarman, who, 
by the way, belonged to a different dynasty (the Thakuri) was not “a 
recent king’’ in Hiuen Tsang’s time. For his records can be traced 
certainly to 646 A.D. and probably also to 651-652 A.D. (See Basak,- 
op. cit., pp. 293-295). The pilgrim’s faulty rendering of the dynastic 
history is probably due to the fact that he did not personally visit the 
country. Speaking of the country of Kamarupa, Hiuen Tsang says 
(II, p. 186), that the reigning king called Bhaskaravarman (or Kumara) 
was a Brahmana by caste and ’a descendant of Narayana Deva’, while 
the sovereignty was transmitted in his family for one thousand gene- 
rations. This statement agrees on the whole with the contemporary 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, which, after tracing the'^’^e 
of kings to Vi.snu’s son Naraka, places an interval of nearly three 
thousand years after Naraka’s second successor during which Kama- 
rupa was ruled by many kings of the same race. Here again, as in 
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the case of Nepal, the pilgrim must have borrowed his account from 
existing dynastic records. Most copious of the pilgrim’s references 
to dynastic histories are those relating to Kashmir. Of this kingdom 
he gives a long connected account (I, pp. 265-279) w^ijch-ifiay be ar- 
ranged in the following chronological order : 

50 A.B. Reclamation of Kashmir by Madhyantika, disciple of 

Ananda, in accordance with Buddha’s prophecy. 

Soon after Madhyantika’s decease— Foreign slaves became rulers 
of the country and were contemptuously called Krlta 
(or ‘the Bought’). 

100 A.B. Settlement of 500 Arhats from India followed by gift 

of the whole country to the Buddhist church by 
Asoka, ‘king of Magadha’. 

400 A.B. Meeting of Kaniska’s Council and his renewal of 

Asoka’s gift of the whole country to the Buddhist 
church. 

600 .A.B. Invasion of Kashmir by a zealous Buddhist king of 

the Tokhara country, who killed the Kritiya tyrant 
and restored Buddhism to the country. 

In course of time Kritiyas regained sovereignty and Kashmir gave 
itself to other sects. 

To the above we may add what Hiuen Tsang says 
in another context (I, pp. 2H8-289) about Mihirakiila, 
king of the Indians, who after his defeat by Baladitya, 
king of Magadha, treacherously seized the throne of 
Kashmir and caused the demolition of 1600 topes 
and monasteries and put to death nine kotis of lay 
adherents of Buddhism. He reigned some centuries 
before Hiuen Tsang’s time. 

Some of these traditions have more or less exact parallels in extant 
Buddhist texts and are no doubt derived from similar sources (Cf. the 
parallels which Watters, loc. cit., draws between Hiuen Tsang’s account 
of Madhyantika’s reclamation of the settlement of 500 Arhats and of 
the Council of Kain.ska with corresponding narratives in the Asokd- 
vaddna, in Sarvastivadin Vinaya, in Paramartha’s Life of V asubandhu 
and in Taranatha’s History of Buddhism). Other traditions are of 
the same type as those appearing in the first three books of Kalhana’s 
Rdjatarahgini (Cf., e. g., Madhyantika’s story with what Kalhana tells 
us ^bbut Prajapati Kasyajja who caused the gods to descend for killing 
a demon dwelling in the lake and who created the land known as 
Kashmir through that process (Rdjatarahgini, I, 26-27I. In Kalhana, 
(I, 102-3) in Hiuen Tsang, Asoka figures as a great king who em- 
braced the doctrine of Jina and built numerous stupas in Kashmir. 
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Even the confused statements of the pilgrim about the varying for- 
tunes of Buddhism is parallelled by Kalhana’s account of the pros- 
perous times of Buddhism under Abhimanyu I, followed by the des- 
truction o^^the^ Buddhists and restoration of the traditional cult 
through favouV of the Nagas in subsequent times (I, 177-185), As 
regards Mihirakula, Kalhana, like the Chinese pil^im, dwells on the 
king’s horrible cruelties calling him the ‘destroyer of three crores of 
human beings’. The pilgrim’s fantastic chronology of the king’s reign 
is even outdone by Kalhana who would assign him to the period 704- 
634 B.C. (For this see Stein, Rajatarahginl tr. Introduction, p. 65). It 
would thus seem that Hiuen Tsang drew his materials from the type 
of compositions which formed the principal source of Kalhana’s Rdja- 
taranginl, viz., the chronicles and lists of kings. 

Besides the above, Hiuen Tsang mentions some fragments of 
what may be called contemporary history based chiefly on personal 
observation and enquries. This is the case with his account of 
l§asahka, ‘the recent king’ of Karnasuvarna (I, p. 343, II, 92, 115-116 
etc.) who is stigmatised as a great persecutor of Buddhism and as the 
treacherous murderer of Rajyavardhana ; of Bhaskaravarman, king of 
Kamarupa (I, p. 348 ; II, p. 186 etc.) who welcomed the pilgrim to his 
capital ; and lastly and above all, Harsa (I, pp. 343-344, 349 etc.), 
who became the pilgrim’s devoted disciple and entertained him at 
his royal assemblies of Kanyakubja and Prayaga. 

To sum up. The historical and semi-historical records utilised 
by the pilgrim in his great work may be broadly classified under eight 
heads : (i) pre-Buddhistic tales of the foundations of cities, (ii) topo- 
graphical traditions connected with kings of the past, (iii) the Asoka- 
vaddna, (iv) canonical and non-canonical works containing references 
to the lives or legends of the saints, Buddhist church-history and so 
forth, (v) records of monasteries, (vi) official annals, (vii) dynastic 
history as recorded in Varhsavalis, royal chronicles and so forth, (viii) 
contemporary history based chiefly upon personal observation. In 
many of these cases the traditions had become mixed up with extra- 
neous matter (Buddha’s prophecies and so forth). What was worse 
still, they had become charged with confusion of names (Cf. the cases 
of Asoka and Kalasoka), and specially and above all, by confusion of 
chronology (cf. the cases of Asoka, Kaniska and Mihirakula). The 
chronology is uniformly recorded, as might be expected, according to 
the Buddhist era. 



paIkpaR-a vasudeva image inscription 

OF KING GOVINDACANDRA OF BENGAL, 

• - REGNAL YEAR 23. 

By Dines Chandra Sircar 


A few years ago, an image of Vasudeva was discovered below the 
surface of the earth at a village called Paikpara in Vikrampur. The 
village is within the jurisdiction of the Tahgigari Police Station 
(Munshlganj Subdivision) of the Dacca District. Mr. Kiran Chandra 
Sen managed to secure the image for the Aiitsahl Palli-Kalyan-Asram, 
and it still lies in the Asram’s office at Aiitsahi which is not far from 
Paikpara. Recently an inscription on the pedestal of the image drew 
the attention of Mr. Jogendra Nath Gupta, author of the Vikram- 
pur er Itihds (in Bengali), who secured inked estampages and eye-copies 
of the record prepared by Mr. Manindra Bhushan Gupta. I edit the 
inscription from the estampages and eye-copies, which have been 
kindly supplied to me by Mr. J. N. Gupta. 

The inscription contains only three and half lines of writing be- 
tween the usual figures of upasaka at the right and left ends of the 
pedestal. A small figure of Garuda in the centre and a line coming 
down from above have practically divided the lines of writing into 
three parts. The aksaras are about j" X size, and are in a fairly 
good state of preservation. The alphabet is Proto-Bengali and resem- 
bles the characters used in East Indian inscriptions of about the 
eleventh and twelth centuries A. D. Initial u occurs once, and medial 
u resembles a small triangle placed at the base of the consonant. The 
has-anta t resembles the modern Bengali form turned upside down. 
Medial e is almost fully developed. Of the more developed aksaras, 
r is of the triangular shape, and the lower part of both t and bh is curved 
towards the left. Other aksaras resemble the forms found in the Pala 
and Sena inscriptions belonging to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
A. D. Triangular r (along with the wedge-shaped rj is however found 
in the Irda grant^ of Nayapala assigned by scholars to the end of the 
tenth century. The Candimau image inscription® of Ramapala uses 
thejiisaras t and bh with the lower part curved towards the left, and 


i. Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 150. 


2. M.A.S.B., V, Plate XXX. 
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this tendency of the lower curve is noticeable in some Indian in- 
scriptions of the 1 1 th century. Developed e sign is found in the records 
of Sricandra. Considering all these facts and also that the differentia- 
tion of Behari ^nd Bengali forms of aksaras are complete in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries and that R. D. Banerji has satisfactorily de- 
monstrated®* the simultaneous use in the Pala period of both the older 
script of the records on copper and stone and the cursive script of 
common correspondence, it seems that the record under notice can- 
not be earlier than the middle of the eleventh century A. D. Of course 
the Bhatera inscription of Govinda Kesavadeva^ assigned by scholars 
to 1049 A.D. uses a more developed script ; but it cannot be definitely 
assigned to the eleventh century and may be later. I am inclined to 
believe that the Paikpara inscription is written in the cursive script 
of the mid-eleventh century. 

The language of the inscription is corrupt Sanskrit. But for the 
sixth vibhakti in °candrasya (line ic) and the wrongly placed visarga 
in sutah (line 2c), the record may have as well passed as one written in 
Bengali. 

The inscription records that the image of Vasudeva was caused 
to be made by a person called GahgMasa who has been described as 
rdlajika and as the son of uparata Paradasa. Rdlajika appears to indi- 
cate an inhabitant of a village like Ralaja. The word uparata shows 
that Paradasa was dead before the date of the construction of the image. 
This date is given as the twenty-third year of Srimad-Govindacandra, 
that is to say, the twenty-third regnal year of a king named Govinda- 
candra. No inscription of this king has so far been published ; but 
king Govindacandra of Vahgaladesa who came into conflict with the 
army of Rajendra Cola I a little before A. D. 1024’’ is wellknown to 
all students of Indian history. Of late some records of kings belong- 
ing to the Candra dynasty to which Govindacandra belongs, have been 
discovered. From these we are now in a position to form an idea about 
the rule and the kingdom of some of the Candra kings. The 
present epigraph further supplies some valuable informations. Firstly, 
the Vikrampur region where the image is found very probably 
formed part of Govindacandra’s kingdom,'’* Secondly, he ruled at 


3. Origin of the Bengali Script, Calcutta, 1919, pp. 60, 68-69. 

4. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1769. 

5. I, 1890, pp. 97, 99 ; Ep. Ind., IX. p. 229 ff. 

5a. The Candra kingdom included the Vikrampur region during the time 
of Sricandra. The suggestion that Govindacandra also ruled over the region 
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least for more than 22 years, that is to say, for an approximate period 
pf 25 years. Thirdly, if we have to assign the record on palaeographic 
grounds to about the middle of the 1 1 th century, Govindacandra’s 
reign may roughly be ascribed to the period circa 1020.-45 A.D. 

In the inscription of Rajendra Cola, Govindacandra'^has been 
described as (the lord) of Vahgaladesa, and this country has been 
clearly separated from Daksina-Radha, kingdom of Ranasura, and from 
the kingdom of Mahipala which apparently included Uttara-Radha.® 
These indications together with the evidence of the inscriptions of the 
family to which Govindacandra belongs appear to show that 
Vahgaladesa lay to the east of Radha, that is to say, in south-eastern 
Bengal. As the ancient country of Vahga is also located in that part 
of Bengal, one has to determine whether Vahga and Vahgala are iden- 
tical. The name Vahgala is found in records not earlier than the 11th 
century A.D. As regards the origin of the name, the author of the 
Ain-i-Akhari’ says that the original name of Vahgala was Vahga, that 
its former rulers raised mounds measuring ten yeards in height and 
twenty in breadth throughout the country, which were called dl, and 
that from this suffix the name Vangdla took its rise and currency. This 
16th century identification of Vahga and Vahgala has to be reconciled 
with the earlier evidence of inscriptions which mention Vahga and 
Vahgala separately. Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri* has carefully exami- 
ned all the evidences and has shown that the term Vahga was applied 
in ancient times in two senses. In a narrower sense Vahga signified 
the territory including the Vikrampur region and some parts of the 
country to the east of the Brahmaputra ; in a wider sense however 
the term sometimes indicated the whole region from the east of the 
Brahmaputra upto the KSsai river (ancient Kapisa) in the Midnapore 
District in the west. There can be no doubt that the Faridpur and 
Buckerganj Districts formed parts of Vahga. It is quite natural to 
suppose that the earth-mounds (dl) were constructed (as is the case 


is further supported by the very recent discovery made by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali 
in a village of Vikrampur of another image inscription dated in the i8th regnail 
year of Govindacandra. 

6. Loc. cit. Some scholars think that Uttara-Radha has here been men- 
tioned as the kingdom of Mahipala I. The language of the Tirumalai record 
howeuer shows that the Cola turmy defeated Mahipala and reached llttara- 
R&dlia and the Ganges. This seems to indicate that Uttara-Radha formed part 

. (jAay be the major division) of Mahipala’s kingdom. 

7. Jarrett’s translation, II, p. 120. 

k Studies in Indian Antiquities, np. 187-88, 
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even today) in order to check the tides of floods in the southern part 
of Vahga which was low, abounding in streamlets, and nearer the sea. 
It is interesting in this connection to note that some parts (very proba- 
bly the Bucker^nj District and parts of the Faridpur District) of 
Southern Bengal were actually known as ndvya (a region accessible by 
boats) which seems to stand for the modern Ben^Ii word bhdti, i.e. 
the southern region which is nearer the sea (from Bengali bhdtd, tide, 
i.e. with the stream necessarily running towards the south to meet the 
Bay of Bengal). In this connection, the place called Vahgala-bada-bhu 
in Ramasiddhipataka in the Navya region of Vahga in Visvarupasena’s 
Sahitya Parisat grant® and identified with Bahgrora in the region 
of Ramasiddhi in the Gaurnadi P.S. of the Buckerganj District 
is very interesting to note. It is therefore not impossible to 
think that the Buckerganj -Faridpur region of Vahga was originally 
known as Vahgala and that it was recognised as a separate political 
unit only when in the loth century the Candra dynasty founded a 
kingdom in Candradvipa (z=Bakla Candradvipa— Buckerganj District 
and the adjoining region) which seems to have roughly corresponded 
to Vahgala.^® Dr. R. C. Majumdar^^ has recently identified Vahgala- 
desa with the district round Chittagong which he takes to have been 
the original seat of the Palas and the Candras. The accounts of 
medieval European travellers referring to the “City or Port of Bengala” 
near modern Chittagong, on which Dr. Majumdar bases his theory, 
however do not appear to have any thing to do with the capital of the 
ancient Vahgaladesa, the kingdom of the Candras in the loth and nth 
centuries A.D. The biggest port of medieval Bengal was situated near 
the mouths of the Padma and the Meghna, not far from modern 
Chittagong. Originally the medieval “City or Port of Bengala” seems 
to have signified “the city or port par excellence belonging to the 
country of Bengala (which term then roughly indicated the whole of 
Bengal).” It may moreover be pointed out that the Chittagong 
area did not probably form an integral part of the Mughal Subah of 
Vangala before the 17th century^®. Dr. Majumdar’s theory regard- 
ing the original seat of the Palas and the Candras again can hardly 
be conclusive until inscriptions of the dynasties are discovered in the 


; 9. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 143 ff. 

10, Raychaudhuri, op. cit. 

11. 1 . H. Q., XVI, p. 800. 

na. See my note on Vangala-nagari in the Srl-Bharati (Bengali), Jyai?lha, 
1348 B.S., pp. 687-89, 

J8, Raychaudhuri, loc. cif, 
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Chittagong region or any definite evidence supporting the 'theory is 
available. But to make clear the position of the Candras in general 
and Govindacandra in particular we have to give an abstract account 
of the history of East Bengal from the 7 th to the 12 th century A.D. 

The inscriptions of the Khadga kings may be •palaeographically 
assigned to about the end of the 7th century A.D. and it is probable 
that the Vanga king who was the contemporary of king Yasovarman 
of Kanauj (4th decade of the 8th century) belonged to the Khadga 
dynasty. Dr. R. C. Majumdar reads the date of the Ashrafpur grants 
of Devakhadga as year 73 and refers the year to the Harsa era. But as 
Harsa is known to have nothing to do with East Bengal, I am inclined 
to take the year (the reading of which is doubtful) as referring to 
Devakhadga’s regnal year. This king lived upto a very old age as is 
proved by the Ashrafpur grant recording the gift of his son but bear- 
ing his own seal.^^ One of the dales has been recently read as year 

63.^^ 

On the evidence of the Badal record (v. 2), Devapala’s Munghyr 
grant (v. 3), Bhoja’s Gwalior prasasti, Karkaraja’s Baroda grant, 
Baladitya’s Chatsu record, etc., I have tried to prove elsewhere^® that 
Gopala the founder of the Pala dynasty originally obtained a princi- 
pality in Vanga or East Bengal about the middle of the 8th century. 
It is possible to suggest that in the 4th decade of the 8th century the 
Khadga power collapsed as a result of the defeat inflicted by Yaso- 
varman and that a chaotic condition prevailed in East Bengal for a 
short period. To end this matsya-nydya, the chiefs of the country 
helped Gopala, who appears to have been a military chief like his 
father, to gain the throne.^^ According to Taranatha,^® the king, 
after whom the matsya-nydya ensued, belonged to the Candra family ; 
it is however probable that the Tibetan historian has confused Candra 
with Khadga. The Palas as I .have shown elsewhere,^® gradually con- 
quered many parts of Bengal and Bihar and soon transferred their 
capital to somewhere in North Bengal. That is possibly why a 12th 


13. 7. P. A. S. B., XIX, p. 375 ff. ; Bhandarkar, List, Nos. 1394, 1588. 

14. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1590, note 3. 

15. Ibid., No. 1394. 

Proc. snd 1 . H. C., Allahabad, 1938, p. 194 ;N. I. A., 11 , 1939, p. 383. 

17. Gaudalekhamdld, pp. 11-12, verses 3-4. 

18. 1 . H. 0 ,., XVI, p. 200. 

ig. Proc. 2nd 1 . H. C., loc. cit. ; N, I. A., loc. cit. 
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century Vork called Ramacarita describes Varendri (North Bengal) 
as the janaka-bhu of the contemporary Pala kingd®*- 

According to the 12 th verse of the Bangar grant*® of the gth 
year of Mahipala I (c. 992-1040), this Pala king defeated a host of 
enemies find acquired his pitrya-rdjya which had been anapihikrta- 
vilupta. The expression anadhikrta-vilupta may indicate “uncon- 
quered and thus lost” or “occupied by persons who are not lawful 
occupants.” But the exact significance of the expression pitrya-rdfya 
(paternal kingdom) is not easy to determine. It may indicate the 
whole kingdom of the forefathers of Mahipala I ; or only Vahga (East 
Bengal) where the Palas originally rose to power ; or only Varendri 
(North Bengal) which was considered in the 12th century as the 
janaka-bhu of the Palas ; or the major part of Mahipala’s ancestral 
kingdom including both Varendri and Vahga. Whatever the real 
significance of the expression may be, it is interesting to note that in 
the second half of the loth century Vahga was under the rule of an 
independent king of the Candra dynasty.*®^ 

Four inscriptions of a Buddhist king named Sricandra have been 
discovered in the Vikrampur region and in “South” Vikrampur, at 
Rampal in the Munshlganj and Dhulla in the Manikganj Subdivision 
of the Dacca District and at Kedarpur and Edilpur in the Madaripur 
Subdivision of the Faridpur District.*^ The grants are issued from 
the Vikramapura-samavasita-jayaskandhavara and the Dhulla grant is 
dated in the king’s 35th regnal year. The characters of the records 
have been proved to be earlier than the Bangar grant of Mahipala. 
Sricandra therefore ruled about the end of the 10th century A.D. 
Sricandra’s records** prove that the Candra family was originally enjoy- 
ing (i.e. ruling) Rohitagiri which has been identified by some with 
Rohtasgarh in Shahabad District, but by others with the Lalmai hills 
in the Tippera District.*® As it is now generally believed that the 
Candras of Bengal were connected with the Candras of Arakan, it is 
possible to think of Rohitagiri as belonging to that region. It is also 


19a. Of course janaka-bhu may simply mean “ancestral kingdom or a part 
of it” 

so. Gaudalekhamala, p. 95, v. 12. 

2oa. The passage in question is generally interpreted with reference to the 
occupation of parts of Bengal by the Kambojas whose records have been dis- 
covered at B^gar (Dinajpur Dist.) and Irda (Balassore Dist.). * 

21. Im. Beng., Ill, pp. 4 f.; 165 ff. 

. 22. Ibid., p. 4. verses 2 S. 

23. Ind. Cult., II, p. 758. 
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not impossible that Rohitagiri originally formed a part of ’Candra- 
dvipa, i.e. the Buckerganj "region including the adjoining dvipas in 
the Bay of Bengal.^®* Whatever however the identification of Rohita- 
giri may be, it is evident that the Candras were landlords of that place. 
In this Candra family was born a person named PCrrnacandra who 
had a son named Suvarnacandra. They were not kings. Trailokya- 
cStndra, son of Suvarnacandra, became lord of Candradvipa and the 
mainstay of the fortune of the king of Harikela. There can therefore 
be hardly any doubt that Trailokyacandra was the first king of the 
family and that he flourished as a feudatory of the king of Harikela®* 
which is another name of Vahga according to the 12th centuary 
lexicographer Hemacandra.®® This king of Harikela=Vanga, overlord 
of Trailokyacandra of Candradvipa, was no doubt the contemporary 
Pala king the original seat of whose family was Vahga. There are 
reasons to believe that the Pundravardhana-bhukti which included 
Vahga during this period was being directly ruled from the Pala king’s 
capital somewhere in North Bengal. It is not known if Trailokya- 
candra remained faithful to his overlord all through his life ; his son 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja Sricandra however is 
known to have ruled over the Vikrampur region in Vahga as an inde- 
pendent ruler. But we do not know whether he became independent 
of his overlord late in his reign. The Bharella inscription®® discovered 
in the Tippera District is dated possibly in the 18th year of another 
Candra king named Layahacandra who may have been a successor 
of Sricandra. But whether he ruled over the whole of Sricandfa’s 
kingdom is not known. 

The Baghaiira image inscription®* is dated in the 3rd regnal year 
of a king named Mahipala who is generally identified with Mahipala 
I of the Pala dynasty. If this identification be accepted, Mahipala I, 
true to his claim in the Bangar grant, may have recovered his father- 
land Vanga from the Candras. In that case we have to suppose that 
the Candra power was revived by Govindacandra even during the life- 
time of Mahipala I. This is proved by the joint evidence of the 
Paikpaya inscription under notice and the inscription of Rajendra 


23a. The word giri does not always mean “a hill”; it also indicates "an ele- 
vation.” 

24. This meaning of the passage sipi# was 

first s^l^ested to me by Prof. Raychaudhvuri. 

25. Raychaudhuri, op. cit. 

26. Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 351 ‘ 

27 . Ibid,, p. 355‘ 
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Cola I. Soon however Vahga again passed to the Palas about the 
end of the reign of Govindacandra himself or during that of one of 
his successors. This is proved by the joint evidence of the Rama- 
carita and a rnedical work called Sabdapradipa. In the list of feuda- 
tories of Rartiapala (c. 1084-1126)^’® given in the Rdmacarita^^ not a 
single of them is found to belong to East Bengal. This fact suggests 
that Vahga was under the direct rule of this Pala king who lost North 
Bengal to the Kaivarttas and had the western part of his kingdom 
under the rule of his feudatories. According to the §abdapradipa” 
the author’s father was the court-physician of Ramapala lord of 
Vahga (Vahgesvara), while his great-grandfather was a physician at the 
court of Govindacandra, doubtless the same as the king referred to 
in the Paikpara inscription. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that Vigrahapala III, father of Ramapala, is said in some records 
to have traversed the eastern region in course of his digvijaya.’" It 
is therefore possible to suggest that it was Vigrahapala III who recon- 
quered Vahga for a second time from the Candras. It must however 
be admitted that there is no inherent improbability in the identifica- 
tion of Mahipala of the Baghaiira inscription with Mahipala II (c. 
1080-84 A.D.)'^^ of the Pala dynasty, who was the eldest brother and a 
predecessor of Ramapala. In that case we may think of a continuous 
Candra rule in Eastern Bengal without any Pala interregnum. The 
identification of Mahipala of the Baghaiira record with Mahipala II 
of the Pratihara dynasty®^ however is quite unconvincing, as the Prati- 
haras are known to have had nothing to do with Eastern Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Govindacandra is identical with 
king Gopicand known from some Bengali and Panjabi ballads, a 
drama, and the tradition recorded by Taranatha.®® This Gopicand 


87a. A.D. 1180 suggested to be the date of Ramapala’s death (/.f/.Q., XVII,* 
p. 882) can by no means be accepted as established. There can be no doubt 
that in the interpretation of the significance of GovindapSla’s atita-rdjya years, 
R. D. Banerji alone is right. 

28. V. R. S. edition, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 

29. Ibid., p. xxiii. 

50. Gaudalekhamald, p. 125-25, verse 14. 

31. Though palaeography is not a sure guide in such cases, the characiers 
of the Baghauya record appear to be a little earlier than the end of 1 ith 
century which is the time of Mahipala II. 

88. /. H. d; XVI. p. 179 ff. 

88. Ibid., XVI. loc. cit. 
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is said to have been the son of Tilakcand and the ruler of Mrkul, i.e. 
the Meharkul Pargana of the Tippera District. If the identification 
of Trailokyacandra of the inscriptions and Tilakcand father of Gopl- 
cand according to some legends as also the identification Govinda- 
candra=Gopicand be accepted, Govindacandra becomes probably a 
younger brother of Sricandra. In many points however the legends 
cannot be easily reconciled with one another and with the known 
facts of Candra history, and, though they may contain germs of 
historical truth, their evidence must remain doubtful unless corro- 
borated by other independent sources. The revival of Pala power 
in East Bengal after Govindacandra however may be at the root of 
the Tibetan tradition placing Gopicand before the mdtsya-nydya end- 
ing in the accesion of the first Pala king.®* 

We have seen that the Palas were again ruling over Vahga after 
the Candras. The country or the major part of it seems to have 
passed to the new dynasty of Varmans even during the reign of Rama- 
pala himself. These Varmans belonged to the Yadava clan and ori- 
ginally lived at Simhapura.®® The only other Varman family, both 
belonging to the Yadava clan and ruling over Sirahapura in the 
Panjab, is known from the Lakkhamandal inscription.®® There can 
therefore be hardly any doubt that the Bengal Varmans were an off- 
shoot of the Yadava Varmans of Simhapura in the Panjab. A person 
named Vajravarman who was a leader of the Yadava army was born 
in the Varman family of Simhapura. His son Jatavarman is rightly 
supposed to have been the first king of the family.®^ He married a 
daughter of the Kalacuri king Karna (1041-72 A.D.) and was possibly 
a leader of Karna’s army. He was probably with Karna’s army, as I 
have suggested elsewhere,®® when the latter conquered Ahga (East 
Bihar) and advanced as far at least as the village of Paikor in the 
Birbhum District.®® The Belabo grant*® says that Jatavarman spread 


34. Loc. cit. 

35. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 19. verse 3. 

36. Ep. Ind., I, p. 12 ff. 

37. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 22, n. 4 ; cf. his comparison! with Prthu “the first 
king” according to the PurSpas. 

3^ Proc. 2nd I. H. C., p. 198. 

39. A. S. I., 1921-22, pp. 80, 115. , 

40. Ins. Beng., Ill, p. 20, verse 8. Note that Ahga was the name of Pfthu's 

grandfather. That the comparison with Prthu may have something to do 
Yiith th? Ahga suggested to me by Prof. Raychaudhuri ; 
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r&jya-sri in the Anga country. This fact seems to suggest that diii 
Varraan son-in-law for some time ruled Ahga under his Cedi father- 
in-law. His political influence spread over North Bengal where he 
defeated Divya^ the Kaivartta usurper of Varendri, and over Assam.** 
It should be noticed that Jatavarman is not known to have anything 
to do with East Bengal. The Palas however soon recovered Ahga 
possibly after the death of Karna and we find a Rastrakuta chief 
named Mahana as governor of Ahga under Ramapala.*® When the 
Varmans were ousted from Ahga, they appear to have taken shelter 
somewhere in North Bengal. This is probably suggested by the facts 
that Jatavarman had political relations with North Bengal and that 
the Varmans appear to have held the Rajshahi region as late as the 
time of Bhojavarman who granted land in the Kausambi-gaccha which 
has been identified with Kusumba in the Rajshahi Dist.*® It is also 
very interesting to note that the Rdmacarita mentions one Hari 
as a friend of Bhima, the Kaivartta king of North Bengal.** This 
Hari seems to be no other than Harivarman, son of Jatavarman. 
After the defeat of Bhima, his friend Harivarman tried to check the 
Pala advance with the remnant of Bhima’s forces ; but he was very 
soon won over by Ramapala. Whether Harivarman got in this way his 
footing in East Bengal or conquered that region when Ramapala was 
engaged in the life and death struggle with Bhima is not definitely 
known. He may have got parts or even the whole of the country 
from Ramapala as the price of his friendship. That he was ruling 
in East Bengal during the later years of Ramapala is suggested by 
another verse of the Rdmacarita.''^ A Ms. referring to the 39th regnal 
year of Harivarman*® suggests a very long reign of this Varman king. 
This is again supported by the Rdmacarita which mentions Hari even 
in connection with the reign of Madanapala (c. 1130-50).** His reign 
however possibly began before the acquisition of East Bengal by him. 
Harivarman was probably succeeded by his son who could not have 
ruled for a long period.*** The next king was Samalavarman who 


41. Op. cit.j verse 20. 42. Rdmacarita, p* f, 

43. Ins. Beng,, III. p. 19. 44. Ram., p. xxx; xxiiii. 

45. Ibid., Ill, verse 44. 46. Bhandarkar, List, No. 1715 n. 

' 47* Rim., IV, verses 37, 40; 

47a. C£. V. 16 of Bha^ta Bhavadeva*s pralasti. The non-mention of the naitife 
of Hari's son in this verse and other Varman records may suggest that tjie was 
a minor and the de facto ruler was Samala who ultimately usurped the throne. 
It may also be conjectured that both unde and nephew at first declared them- 
idv^ kin^ in different parts of the kin^om and that Bhavadevai supported thf 
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was probably Harivarman’s younger brother. Samalavarman seems to 
have been succeeded by Bhojavarman. Both o£ these kings possibly 
had short reigns. About the middle of the 12 th century, the Senas 
ousted the Varmans and conquered East Bengal. 

The Senas oiuginally belonged to Karnata. This is hot only 
proved by the typical Kanarese name of Balldla-sena, but also by ex- 
plicit statements in the Sena inscriptions. Virasena, the ancestor of 
the Sena dynasty, was a ddksindtya-ksaunindra or a Deccanese prince.^® 
According to the Deopara inscription,*® the glory of Samantasena, 
born in the family of Virasena, was sung about the Bridge, i.e. Setu- 
bandha-Ramesvara. He was a Brahma-ksatriya, that is to say, “born 
in a family of the male and female progenitors of which one was a 
Brahmana and the other a Ksatriya.” He has also been described as a 
Karnata-ksatriya and as a punisher of the enemies of the Karnata- 
laksmi i.e. the royal fortune of the Karnata country.®® This appa- 
rently indicates that he came to the East in the train of the Western 
Calukya army (under a prince like Vikramaditya VI) which may have 
attacked Eastern India jointly®®® with Kalacuri Karna. Samantasena 
seems to have passed his last years on the banks of the Ganges in 
Radha.®* The Barrackpore grant®- mentions Hemantasena, son of 
Samantasena, as rdjaraksd-sudaksa which seems to indicate that he was 
a feudatory of the contemporary Pala king. Hemantasena’s son was 
Vijayasepa who also was originally a feudatory of the Palas.®^® He 
secured his position by marrying a princess of the Sura family, defeated 
the lord of Gauda i.e. the contemporary Pala king, and thus became 
the first independent king of the family. The Barrackpore grant of 
Paramesvara-Paramabhattaraka-Maharajadhiraja Vijayasena was issued 
from Vikramapura in the 62nd year of his reign.®® He was apparently 
very old at that time and, as the 8th and 9th verses of the record sug- 

48. I 7 is. Beng., Ill, p. 46, verse 4. 

49. Ibid., p. 46 ff. 50. Ibid., p. 47, verse 8. 

50a. Cf. Ray, D. H. N. I., II, p. 778. 51. Ins. Beng., p. 47, verse 8. 

52. Ibid., p. 61 ff. 

52a. Raychaudhuri identifies him with Vijayaraja of Nidravala, a feudatory 
of Ramapala, according to the Rdmacarita. . The identification of Nidravala 
with the Nidrali-gai of the Varendra Brahmaiias is not beyond doubt. 

53. Bhandarkar refers the year to the Calukya-Vikrama era and gets A. D. 
1137-38 (List, No. 1682 note). The Senas of Bengal were also matrimonially allied 
with the Calukyas. Ramadevi, queen of BallMasena, was a Calukya princess. 
But the suggestion of Bhandarkar cannot explain why the Calukya era has been 
used only once in the Sena records. Apparently Vijaya became independent 
late in life. 


52—4 
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gest, the administration seems to have been actually controlled by his 
son Ballala, born of his 'wife of the Sura family. East Bengal was no 
doubt conquered from the Varmans, and it is not impossible that the 
list of princes like Vira (Viravarman ?), etc., vancjuished by Vijaya- 
sena as given in the Deopara record’’^ may actually contain the name 
of one of Bhojavarman’s successors whom we do not as yet know from 
any other source. It is however not necessary for us to go further 
with the history of East Bengal. What has been said is enough to 
show the position of the Candras and especially of Govindacandra 
in Vahga and Vahgala. 

Text^^ of the Paikpurd Inscription 

Line 1 ( A ) ( B ) ( C ) 

Line 1 ( A ) ( B ) »TOr-tn- ( C ) 

Line 3 ( A ) »I^- ( B ) ( C ) 

Line 4 ( A ) 

Corrected Text 

II 

TRANSLATION 

The year 23 of (the reign of) the illustrious Govindacandra. 
(This image of) Lord Vasudeva (is) caused to be made by Gahgadasa, 
son of the late Paradasa (and) an inhabitant of Ralaja (?). 


54. Jw. iSeng., II, p. 48, verses so, 21. 

55. From estampages and eye-copies kindly supplied by Mr. J. N. Gupta. 

56. Faint traces of a visarga may possibly be noticed after 5, in the estam* 



SOME CURE DEITIES 


. By Nanimadiiab Chaudhuri 

It is proposed in the present paper to examine some instances of 
belief in the divine agency of cure as opposed to the magical agency 
among Hindus and Hinduised tribes. Magic has found a large scope in 
the science of cure from the very earliest times and it is a testimony 
to the hold of magic on man’s mind that survivals of beliefs in cura- 
tive magic are still to be found in the most advanced societies, 
lurking in forms not easily recognisable. Belief in magic in the field 
of curatit'e practices, counter acting the malign influence of evil spirits 
causing disease, destroying embryos etc., appears in the Rgveda. 
Magic in all its forms., assumes a preponderant importance in the 
Artharvaveda, and the large mass of Tantrika literature is perhaps 
the best example of the striking efflorescence of magico-religious ideas 
in the sacred literature of the Hindus. But we are not concerned 
with magic even in the limited field of cure ; we shall confine our- 
selves to instances of direct appeal to the divine agency for cure. 
There are also other agencies of cure which owe their potency to 
divinity through intimate association or transmission. Their potency 
is thus derivative potency. To this class of secondary divine agencies 
belong trees, tombs, certain animals, water, holy places (tlrthas) etc. 
It is not proposed in this paper to deal with these secondary agencies. 

Along with belief in the magical agency of cure there is to be 
found in the Rgt'eda also belief in the divine agency of cure. 

Rudra is the healer god in the Rg\'eda. He is invoked to cure 
diseases and distribute medicines.^ He is the best among physicians.^ 
He possesses a thousand remedies.^ Healing power is also attributed 
to the Asvins. With medicines they gave eyes to Kanva and Rjrasva 
who had become blind,^ cured leprosy,'* put in order fractured limbs, 
rejuvenated Cyavana.“ Their healing powers are almost forgotten 
later, though they are often referred to as physicians to the gods. 
Visnu appears as the protector of embryos in the Rgveda, but there 


1. Rgtjeda, i. 43. 2, 4.; 114. 1, 2, 5 ; 2. Ibid, 2. 33. 4. 

3. Ibid, 7. 46. 3. 4. Ibid, 1. 116. 16: 117. 8. 

5. Ibid, t. 117. y. 6, Ibid, 1. iiy. 4: 116. 10, 
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does not appear any reference to his healing power. Dhanvantarl, 
the presiding deity of the Ayurvedic Science, appears- in the epic'^ and 
is recognised as an incarnation of Visnu in the Puranas.® No specific 
instance of his worship is known. 

Rudra, whoSe healing powers are so highly praised in the Rgveda, 
is also a giver of death and disease. He is prayed not to destroy with 
his shafts the old among his worshippers, the young, the embryo in 
the womb, and their parents and not to inflict disease and injuries on 
them, their offspring, their kith and kin.® He destroys both cattle and 
men.^® In the Atharvaveda and the Sutras this malignant aspect of 
Rudra receives more attention than his healing powers. He attacks 
men with fever, cough and poison.” His Ganas attack men with 
death and disease.^® Rudra has to be worshipped in a cattleshed for 
averting cattle disease.'® In the Mahabharata Rudra-Siva is connect- 
ed with death and disease. His wrath produces fever.'^ His heal- 
ing power is not in evidence. The Vi.snu and some other Puranas 
describe how in the fight between Krsna and Vana Daitya, Siva 
created fever with one body, three heads and three legs to assist Vana. 
This fever-demon got worsted in his fight with Krsna. He took him- 
self off declaring that those who would hear the story of his fight 
with Krsna would be cured of fever.'® Rudra-Siva’s healing power 
receives very little attention in the Puranas. The Devi Purana states 
that Siva removes fever, insanity, rheumatism, piles, cough, possession 
by evil spirits etc.'® The Saura Purana lays down that Siva removes 
scrofula etc.” 

Coming to the existing worship of Siva among Hindus and 
Hinduised tribes we find that his healing powers have come to 
receive much attention. It is to be noted that this healing aspect of 
the god is not much in evidence in his domestic worship, but it is the 


7. Mahabharata, 12. ch. 208. (Bangavasi Edition). 

8. Brahmavaivartta Purana, Srikrsnajanmakhanda, Ch. 51 (Bangavasi 
Edition). 

9. Rgveda, 1. 114. 7, 8. 10. Ibid, 1. 114. 10. 

11. Atharvaveda, 11. 2. 22.; 6. 90. 2. ' 

12. Sdhkhayana Srauta Sutra iv. 19. 8. quoted by Macdonell, Vedic Mytho- 
Ic^, p. 76. 

13. Alvaldyana Grhya Sutra, IV. 8, 40 ; Par. Gs. III. 8 etc. 

14. Mahdbhdrata, Santi P., ch. 14. 282. 

15. Vi^nu Purana, Book 5, Ch. 33 w. 14 f. (Bangavasi edition). 

16. Devi Purdrfa, Ch, 7, w. 71, 72 (Bangavasi edition). 

17. Saura Purdifa, Ch, a$, V. 
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most important aspect in his worship at certain shrines. The most im- 
portant of these shrines in Eastern India are those at Tarakeswar and 
Gondalpara in Hughly, Bengal, and at Vaidyanathadhama in the 
Santal Parganas. The Gondalpara shrine is specially visited 
for cure of hydrophoebia. “Syphilitic eruptions are ‘believed to be 
cured by dropping rice, sugar and curds over the lihga of Mahadeva, 
while dysentery and diarrhoea may be cured by pouring water on it.”^® 
The Tarakeswar and Vaidyanathadhama shrines are visited for cure, 
particularly of chronic and deadly diseases. The usual practice fol- 
lowed at these shrines in case of such diseases is to offer dharana till 
some medicine is prescribed in dream. These shrines are visited by 
Hindus of all castes, the Vaidynathadhama shrine being visited also 
by Hinduised Santals, Oraons etc. The worship is offered through 
a Brahman priest but dharana is offered either by the patient himself 
or a near relative of the patient. In Gujerat Siva is worshipped by 
dropping rice, sugar and curds over the lihga for cure of syphilitic 
eruptions and piles and water is poured over the liiiga for cure of dysen- 
tery and diarrhoea, ^iva is worshipped also for the cure of scrofula.^® 
There are no special shrines which are visited for cure. There are 
many instances of Mahadeva represented by a wooden post or an earthen 
mound being worshipped by Hinduised tribes for cure of diseases in 
general. He is worshipped in the same capacity under such local 
names as Viranatha, Burha Baba etc. by Hinduised tribes and tribes 
in Rajputana, Central Doab etc.^® Burha Baba is worshipped for cure 
of ringworms by some Rajputana Jats®h Coming back to Bengal we 
find that ^iva is worshipped under the name Pahcanana, vulgarly ab- 
breviated into Pehco, for cure of infantile maladies. A foreign obser- 
ver, writing over a century ago, noticed his worship in these words : 
“Punchanunu is worshipped by the lower orders who consider him 
as the destroyer of children. The image used as his representative is 
a misshapen stone anointed, painted and placed under the Vutu and 
other trees”.®® Pancanana is meditated on as wearing a tiger skin, three- 
eyed and with sacred thread and is invoked as the lord of diseases. The 
cult of Pancanana is popular in parts of lower Bengal where many 


x8. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 363. 

19. Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. IX, Part i, 1901, p. 365. 

20. William Crooke, Tribes and Castes of North Western Province and 
Oudh, Vol. II, pp. 39, 46. 

21. Ibid. 22. W. Ward, History, Literature and Mythology of 

ffindus, Introduction, p. XCIII, 
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shrines of his known as Pancanana tala are to be found.^ Offerings 
are made by village people in case of serious illness in- the family to Buro 
Siva under which name Siva is worshipped as a guardian deity of 
village in many parts of Bengal. At Benares a folk god known as 
Jvaraharlsvara is worshipped for cure of malaria. The special offer- 
ings made to him are bhang and sweetmeats. The offering of bhang 
to the god shows that he is regarded as a form of Siva.^^ Mention 
may be made here of an old aspect of Siva which is not much remem- 
bered now, namely, the aspect of curer of barrenness or giver of off- 
spring. The Mahabharata mentions several instances of the worship 
of Siva under this aspect, one being that by Krsna under the direc- 
tions of sage Upamanyu, the propagator of the ^vorship of the Lihga. 
At the present time forms of the Devi, trees, tombs and in certain 
cases megalithic monuments are worshipped for the same purpose and 
objects possessing magical potency arc also used. 

It may be observed from the references given from the early 
sacred literature that Rudra-Siva is given two diametrically opposite 
attributes, he is both a giver of disease and a healer of disease. These 
two contradictory strains in his conception continue all along. A 
very curious outgrowth, it would seem, of his aspect as a giver of 
disease is Skanda’s connection with Kumaras and Miitrs who arc des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata as the cause of infantile and juvenile 
diseases.-'’ We shall again refer to these strains in Rudra-Siva’s con- 
ception when we examine itistances of ilie worship of the Devi as a 
cure goddess. 

In popular worship there does not occur any instance of the wor- 
ship of Visnti as a cure god. :\ stray case of the worship of a folk 
god known as Jvaranarayana is reported from Khulna (Senhati) for 
cure of fever.-** There are in fact only a fetv instances of local deities 
being affiliated to Visnu-Krsna and these have an agricultural aspect. 
There is, however, one important folk deity affiliated to Narayana 
whose worship, widely popular in Bengal, may be said to have some 
connection with cure of disease, averting of evil etc. This is Satya 
Narayana or Satya PIr, tvhose cult is known in Bengal, Bihar, the 
United Provinces etc. , 

In the pre-epic, epic, and Puranic accounts of the Devi and her 


23. Kriyakandavdridhi, published by the Basumati Publishing House, Vol. 
I- P- 749- 

24. Crooke, Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India, 1896, Vol. 

I, p. 136. 25. Mahabharata, Vana P., Chs. 228, 229. 

86, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. Il, p. 223. 
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forms there does not appear to be any reference to her special healing 
powers. As we turn to her popular worship it is found that under 
different Puranic names she is worshipped for cure of different diseas- 
es, but it is mainly in cases of epidemic outbreaks of cholera and small- 
pox that her worship is most jropular. A number of local deities 
worshipped for cure in such cases are aifiliated to her by the use of 
composite names and recognised as her forms. There are, again, 
some folk deities who are regarded as her forms though not explicitly 
affiliated to her. 

Thus Jagadambd is worshipped as a small-pox goddess in Patna 
and south-east Bihar by the Dosadhs. Mahdmdyd is also worshipped 
as a small-pox goddess.-^ In Chatrisgarh Kdlihd-Bhaxodm is the small- 
pox goddess. She is regarded also a cholera goddess by the Saiqual- 
gars (U.P.), and when cholera rages a goat is sacrificed to her.-® 
Bhawdni is worshipped by the Kunbis (Poona) for cure in all illness.’’’ 
In Muzaffarnagar Kdll Dexn is tvorshipped during an epidemic.”® 
Kali, Mahdkdli, and Ugrn-Kdli ai'e the different names under which 
the Devi is worshipped when cholera prevails in South India.”’ Kali 
or Bhagavati is invoked in times of illness by the Pulayans.”” Fowls 
are offered by the Koodans to Bhagavati in epidemic outbreaks of 
cholera and small-])ox.”' Bhadm-Kdll is worshipped by the Kaniyans 
in case of similar outbreaks.”’ The following extract from a leading 
Bengali paper shows that human sacrihee to the De\'i for purpose of 
cure has not altogether disappeared. “A coolie of Nagakhult tea- 
garden in Dibrugarh. Assam, was suffering gi'eat hardships on accoinit 
of poverty and his wife and children were suffering from various mala- 
dies for several years. One day the coolie had a dream that if he 
could propitiate the Devi by offering her the sacrifice of a bov these 
hardships and maladies would disappear. Accordingly, he sacnhcecl 
his five-year old nephew to the goddess, buried him, planted a bamboo 
on the spot and worshipped the Devi. The boy’s mother made en- 
quiries about him in the evening and was told by the village chowki- 
dar that the boy had been seen in the company of his uncle. I he 
uncle failed to give satisfactory replies when he was asked about thg. 


27. George A. Grierson, Bihar Peasant Life, 1885, pp. 404, 406. 

u8. Crooke, Tribes etc., Vol. IV, p. 258. 29. Rgveda, iv. 25. 16. 

80. Crooke, Popidar Religion etc., Vol. I, p. 142. 

31. Bishop Whitehead, Village Gods in South India, p. 32. 

32. L. K. Atlanta Krishna Iyer, Cochin Castes and Tribes, pt. i, p. 113. 

33. Ibid, p. 136. 34. Ibid, p. 223. 
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whereabouts of the boy. The dead body was discovered after some 
seai'ches were made. The man was arrested and sent up for trial.”®® 
Local goddesses of disease are sometimes affiliated to the Devi 
by the use of composite names. In Bengal the popular Puranic 
name of the “Devi used for such purposes is Candi. Thus we have 
Uldi-Candi who is worshipped in South and Central Bengal as the 
cholera goddess. “At Birnagar or Ula (24 Parganas) the Ulai-Candi 
festival is held in June or on the last day of Baisakh in honour of the 
Ulai-Candi, one of the forms of the wife of Siva, as the goddess of 
cholera. The goddess is revered also by Moslems who call her 
Ula or Ola Bibi. In North Bengal the goddess worshipped in case 
of an outbreak of cholera is Raksd-Kdll who is offered puja by 
Brahman priests in a temporary shrine built at cross-ways. At some 
places Smasdna-Kdli is worshipped for the same purpose. When a 
cholera epidemic bi'oke out among the army of coolies working at the 
construction of the Hardinge Bridge over the Padma at Sara Ghat, 
Pabna, and the coolies were so panic-stricken that breakdown was 
feared, the Labour Contractor, with handsome contributions from the 
European architect in charge, arranged for the worship of Smasana- 
Kali on a grand scale. In Burdwan Basana-Candl is worshipped as 
the goddess of cholera and small-pox.® ‘ We have seen that the Vedic 
literature prescribes worship of Kudra for averting cattle-disease. It 
is reported from Sylhet (Assam) that Hindus worship Ghord-Candi 
in case of an outbreak of cattle epidemic.®* The Tharus (Bihar and 
Upper India) worship Dhara-Candi for the same purpose. She is 
offered fowls.®® The worship of two folk goddesses Abdk Candi and 
Kaldi-Candi is reported from Midnapore. A fair is held in honour 
of Kalai-Candi at Bhadutala, two miles from Midnapore. According 
to our informant these goddesses are worshipped in the hope of re- 
covery from diseases and clay animals are offered to them.^® Kakdi- 
Candi has a shrine at a village called Badala in Hughly, Bengal. She 
is said to be worshipped for cure of jaundice.^^ Ndtdi-Candi and 
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Kului-Candi worshipped in parts of Eastern Bengal appear to be folk 
goddesses occasionally worshipped for cure purposes but without con- 
nection with any specific disease. Ahgdrmatl-Bhaxvdnl is worshipped 
by the Dhakars (U.P.) who believe that sunstroke is due to her. She 
is believed to ride through the sky in her chariot in* hot weather. 

There are other goddesses whose affiliation is not secured by any 
such device as the use of composite names. Thus there is Bahiicdrji 
whose worship is popular in Gujerat. The goddess is visited by the 
lame, blind, impotent and childless. “They draw near her temple 
and remain seated near the sacred pond of Mansarovar touching no 
. food until they fancy that they have heard the goddess promising 
them the accomplishment of their desires.”^® She is regarded as a 
form of Bhawani or the Devi and is worshipped in the Brahmanical 
form.“ According to an account of the origin of this deity she is a 
deified Charan woman who killed herself to protect her honour.'*^ 
Revati (temple at Badali) regarded as a form of the Devi is visited by 
the lame, blind, paralytic and stammering.^** The Mdtd is worship- 
ped as- a small-pox goddess by the Dhuniyas (Upper India) The 
Kalhatis (Poona) worship Mdrdi as the cholera goddess. She is wor- 
shipped also by the Uchilas.^* Visdli Devi regarded as a form of 
Durga is worshipped for the cure of sore eyes.^” The Kanjars -vor- 
ship Mahdrdnl Devi regarded as a form of the Devi for cure.**® Marl 
Mdtd, Mdrl-Bhawdnl , or Mdrlsvarl worshipped among many Hindu- 
ised tribes in Northern and Western India and regarded as a form of 
the Devi is Mariydmmd worshipped on the outbreak of epidemic in 
the T"amil districts in South India. She is identified with Bhaga- 
vati.®^ Kulurnaidtmnd (Trichinopoly) and Pollyamma, cholera and 
small-pox goddesses, are regarded as forms of Kali.'- The Chamars 
and the Muchis (Bihar and Upper India) worship Jalkd Devi in case 
of an outbreak of cholera epidemic. A swine is sacrificed to her by 
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Kului-Candi worshipped in parts of Eastern Bengal appear to be folk 
goddesses occasionally worshipped for cure purposes but without con- 
nection with any specific disease. Ahgdrmatl-Bhawdnl is worshipped 
by the Dhakars (U.P.) who believe that sunstroke is due to her. She 
is believed to ride through the sky in her chariot in’bot weather.'*^ 
There are other goddesses whose affiliation is not secured by any 
such device as the use of composite names. Thus there is Bahucdrji 
whose worship is popular in Gujerat. The goddess is visited by the 
lame, blind, impotent and childless. “They draw near her temple 
and remain seated near the sacred pond of Mansarovar touching no 
, food until they fancy that they have heard the goddess promising 
them the accomplishment of their desires.”^* She is regarded as a 
form of Bhawani or the Devi and is worshipped in the Brahmanical 
form."*^ According to an account of the origin of this deity she is a 
deified Charan woman who killed herself to protect her honour.^® 
Revati (temple at Badali) regarded as a form of the Devi is visited by 
the lame, blind, paralytic and stammering.*® The Mdtd is worship- 
ped as a small pox goddess by the Dhuniyas (Upper India) The 
Kalhatis (Poona) worship Mdrdi as the cholera goddess. She is wor- 
shipped also by the Uchilas.*® Visdll Devi regarded as a form of 
Durga is worshipped for the cure of sore eyes.*® The Kanjars wor- 
ship Mahdrdril Devi regarded as a form of the Devi for cure.®® Mdrl 
Mdtd, Mdrl-Bhawdnl , or MdrUvari worshipped among many Hindu- 
ised tribes in Northern and Western India and regarded as a form of 
the Devi is Mariydnnnd worshipped on the outbreak of epidemic in 
the Tamil districts in South India. She is identified with Bhaga- 
vati.®* Kulumaidmmd (Trichinopoly) and Pollyamma, cholera and 
small-pox goddesses, are regarded as forms of Kali.®- The Chamars 
and the Muchis (Bihar and Upper India) worship Jalkd Devi in case 
of an outbreak of cholera epiclemic. A swine is sacrificed to her by 
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the Chamars. She is worshipped also by the Muchis in Benral. 
Risley thinks that she is perhaps identical with Raksa-Kaii worship- 
ped in Bengal villages.®* Ujali Mdtd identified with the Devi is wor- 
shipped in Muzaffarnagar when children get small-pox or scrofulous 
neck.®^ At IVfalaypur in Birbhum a block of stone installed under a 
banyan tree is worshipped as goddess Basanla-Bairl (enemy of small- 
pox).®® 

It will be observed from the above that the important disease in 
connection with which the Devi generally in the form of Kali or local 
deities affiliated to her is worshipped, is cholera. A few instances of 
worship being offered on an outbreak of small-pox epidemic occur 
mainly in South India and some stray cases occur here and there. 
Other diseases for the cure of which worshij) is offered are paralysis, 
lameness, scrofulous neck, sore eyes etc. Two instances of worship 
for cure of cattle disease are reported from Assam and Bihar. Now 
Kali in her different names such as Ugra-Kali, Raksa-Kali, Bhadra- 
Kali etc. and Candi are demoniacal forms of the Devi. Mari, accord- 
ing to the Vamana Purana, is also a demoniacal form of hers (Marl 
trisulena jaghdna ednydn klialtdngapdlair apardmsca kausiki etc.).®® It 
is these demoniacal or destructive forms that are worshipped for cure 
of epidemic cholera and other less serious diseases. 

There is an exception to the almost universal worship in India 
of female deities affiliated to the Devi for cure of cholera. This is 
Harda or Harduar Lala, the cholera god whose worship prevails in 
the U.P. districts north of the Jumna. He belongs to the class of 
deified heroes. It may be noted that in Bundelkhand, his native 
land, Harda is worshipped as a marriage god.®‘ In South India where 
female deities regarded as forms of the Devi are generally worshipped 
in case of outbreak of cholera there is a male deity Sastha receiving wor- 
ship in the same contingency. He is regarded as a form of §iva.®* 

We may now turn to the “specialist” cure deities. Though a 
few cases occur of the worship of forms of the Devi for cure of small- 
pox, specially in the South, Sitald is the deity pre-eminently worship- 
ped for cure of small-pox from Assam to Baluchistan and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas. The Skanda Purana makes her respon- 
sible for small-pox, boils, scrofula etc. She is described as a goddess 
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mounted on an ais, naked, carrying a broomstick and a pitcher and 
with a winnowing fan on her head etc. These attributes of the god- 
dess and the existence, side by side, of her worship in the Brahmanical 
and non-Brahmanical forms point to her true origin, namely, that she 
is a folk goddess who has been Brahmanised. In the hon-Brahmani- 
cal worship the Hadis, Dorns, Bhangis etc. forming the lowest castes 
of Hindus are her hereditary priests. The Mochis offer a pig to her 
“first of all smearing the animal’s snout with red lead and repeating 
certain incantations after which it is set free, and any one may seize 
it.”“® i^itala is said to be the eldest of a band of seven sisters by whom 
particular diseases are controlled e.g. iSitala, Masani, Mahakall, Polam- 
de, Agwani etc. (U.P.). They are all of a demoniacal nature.®® 

It is generally supposed that Sitala is derived from Hariti of the 
Buddhist texts. Atkinson writes that in the hills Sitala is represented 
as a woman dressed in yellow with an infant in arms. The late MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri wrote, “It is difficult to ascertain whether Hindus 
have taken Sitala from the Buddhistic Hariti or the Buddhists from 
the Hindu Sitala. I am inclined to think that Hindus are the bor- 
rowers, because they always call her a goddess and a form of Kali, 
but the Buddhists call her a yaksini.’’®^ The Buddhistic Hariti, how- 
ever, has no connection with small-pox. She was a demoness feeding on 
children but received into grace by the Mast^®^“ Her story occurs in 
the Vinaya Pitaka of the Sarvastivada School preserved in the Chinese 
translation.®® In the Tibetan account Hariti is “the queen of Pretas 
with the fiery mouth” who fed her 500 children on living children. 
“Food is offered to Hariti and her sons before it is taken by the 
Lamaist Church. . . Each Lama daily leaves on his plate a handful of 
food to these demons and these leavings are ceremoniously gathered 
and thrown outside the monastery gate. ... In the Japanese version 
of this legend the Buddha told Hariti that she was a king’s daughter 
^d performed many meritorious acts, but because she had not kept 
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the precepts she had become a demon.”®® “The ault of Hariti had 
a long history of its own both in and outside India.' We learn from 
the Si-Yu-Ki of Hiuen Tsang how her cult was acclimatised in ancient 
Gandhara . . . and how her worship migrated outside India to east- 
ern China (through Chinese Turkestan and Kashmir), Korea and 
Japan.”®* What is however of importance to notice is that Hariti is 
not the only one of her class ; yaksini Kali, raksini Kundald etc. men- 
tioned in the Buddhist texts were semi-divine ogresses devouring 
children, belonging to the same type as Hariti. RaLsasi Jara from 
whom Jarasandha derived his name®® is the Brahmanical counter-part 
of the Buddhistic Hariti. As Mr. J. N. Banerji points out,®® there 
are more affinities between Jyestha, a South Indian folk goddess whose 
worship is now almost extinct, and Sitala, than between Hariti and 
Sitala. One fundamental objection to the view that Sitala is derived 
from Hariti is that in art and in texts Hariti is always represented as 
carrying a child in her arms, and as a mother of many children. This 
representation can only mean that through the grace of the Lord, 
Hariti the yaksini, a destroyer of children, became a protectress of 
children. Through the development of this aspect in her character 
Hariti allies herself to Sasthi the goddess of child birth and protec- 
tress of children who is also represented as carrying a child in her 
arms (krode vinyastaputram). 

Without pursuing the question further it may be stated that the 
conception of ^itala, her cult as it is practised in many parts of the 
country and the absence of any mention of her in the Puranas— she is 
mentioned only in the late Skanda Purana and Pichila Tantra— all 
point to her rise from a folk goddess of demoniacal type. 

The universal desire among all classes of Hindus, to which refer- 
ence has been made, to affiliate all sorts of female folk deities to the 
Devi is manifest in the case of 5itala also. “Tilothu village in Sasa- 
ram sub-division is situated 5 miles east of a gorge by which the Tut- 
rahi river leaves the hills. This spot is sacred to Sitala. The chief 
object of interest is an image . . . which is said to have been placed 
here by the Cheros. It represents a many-armed female striking 
down a man as he springs from the neck of a buffalo.”®^ ,The Dhan- 
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^rs of Mirzapur affiliate .§itala to the Devi by giving her the compO" 
site name 5 itala-Bhawani.®* 

Gujerat has two local deities worshipped for cure of small-pox, 
e.g. Kakabalia worshipped by the Gujerat Bhils and Dharampur 
Varlis,®® and Said Kdkd worshipped in case of epidemic small-pox. 
He is supposed to ‘live in a stone or stone bust said to be that of 
Ghatotkaca, son of Bhima. His carrier is a donkey.™ 

i§itala has a few other functions besides curirjg small pox. Among 
the Lodhis in Poona the girl’s mother worships §itala on the marriage 
day.^^ The shrine of the goddess at Raewala in Dehradun is visited 
by women to procure children.™ 

The presiding deity of itch, boils etc. has a fairly wide-spread 
cult in Bengal. A distinction is, however, made between the itch-god 
and the boil-god in some parts of Bengal. In lower and Western 
Bengal the itch-god is Ghentu who is purely a folk-deity without any 
pretension to respectability. The boil-god is Ghantdkarna who is 
recognised as a Gana of Siva in the Siva Purana. He is represented 
by a ghaCa or earthen pot. He is invoked as follows 

Ghantakarna mahavira sarvavyadhivinasanarn 
Visphotakabhayaprapte raksa raksa mahabala.™ 

The earthen pot used is generally an old blackened pot used to 
fry rice which is ceremonially broken with a stick after worship. 
This ceremonial splitting of a pot is an instance of sympathetic magic. 
The worship of Ghantakarna prevails also in the hills where ‘his 
character as an attendant of .^iva is better recognised and he is given 
the position of a gate-keeper of temples. The cult of Ghentu which 
prevails in Lower and Western Bengal is confined to boys. A 
mound of earth shaped into a cone decked with wild ghentu flowers 
and put into a piece of sheath of plantain tree with an earthen lamp 
burning before it, represents the deity. Clay images of elephant, 
horse etc. are put by the side of the mound. A number of boys carry' 
ing the deity on the shoulder visit houses in the village singing songs 
in honour of Ghentu and collecting gifts of rice, money etc. The 
songs are to the effect : “From wherever Ghentu passes by itch flees 
away. Come Ghentu riding an elephant.” The songs meant for 
the householders who are asked to make gifts to the god are not bene- 
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dictory,— a threat is held out to those that are disposed to give little 
that the god will give them seven daughters, a threat likely to prove 
quite effective on fathers in Bengal. With the things collected the 
young devotees give themselves a feast. 

In parts of North Bengal the itch deity is a goddess called Basan- 
van. She is represented by a plantain tree. A ‘piece of new cloth 
dyed in turmeric is wrapped round it, a nose-ring and ear-rings are 
stuck into the sheath and a pith crown is tied to the top leaf of the 
tree. Eyes and face of the goddess are drawn with soot mixed with 
oil and vermilion and round marks are put on different parts of the 
tree with lime to represent itches. The worship is offered by little 
boys and girls. Plantain, rice, sugar and wild flowers (banya, kata- 
gar, kayadima etc.) are offered. The goddess is immersed in a tank 
on the last day of Caitra after being formally worshipped by a priest. 
Songs sung in chorus by the young devotees are intended to pander 
to the vanity of the deity,— “My father is bad, Vasanvarl is good, my 
brother is bad, Vasanvarl is good” and so on. In parts of Central 
Bengal the itch goddess is called V itdknnidri . She is worshipped in 
the month of Magha. Around a cone-shaped mound of earth are 
arranged four flat-topped mounds of earth. Worship is offered by 
little boys and girls with wild flowers (bhanti, Simula etc. not offered 
to other deities). The mantra is a song sung in chorus to the following 
effect “Go away this time o goddess, with itches and boils, come 
back with shell bracelets and vermilion” etc. 

Chondu is regarded as an itch deity by the Kols. No details 
about his worship are available. 

There is no doubt that “specialist” folk cure deities of this type 
and many others worshipped for cure are known to Brahmanical 
Hindus, Hinduised tribes and tribes not Hinduised, but we have not 
been able to collect detailed information regarding these. To show 
how wide-spread the cult of cure deities is mention is made below 
of the names of a few ; 

1) Acheri is a god worshipped in the U.P. for cure of cold and 
^ goitre. 

2) Alopi is worshipped in case of epidemic outbreaks in 'the U.P. 

3) Ai Thansi is a goddess worshipped in Kathiawar for cure of 
cough. 

4-5) Berai and Maraki (Gujerat and the U.P.) are worshipped in epi- 
demic outbreaks. 

6) Birahi is a minor small-pox deity worshipped in the U.P. 

7-9) Bangara is the Kol deity of fever, Gohem of cholera and Nigra 
of indigestion, 
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10) Bhane Ghane is the goddess of cattle disease worshipped by the 
Marias (C.P.). 

11) The goddess Fulkai is worshipped in Gujerat for cure of barren- 
ness, 

1 2) Gosawan is the^ god of cattle disease among the Gbalas in Bihar. 

13) Hadakai is the goddess who cures hydrophoebia (Gujerat). 

14) Jusri Mata cures cattle pox in Kathiawar. 

15) Kara Sarna is the god of cattle pox worshipped by the Kharias 
(Chota Nagpur). 

16) Kokkalamma is a South Indian goddess who cures cough. ' 

17) Mutua Deo cures fevers in the U.P. 

18) Nagar Sen is an U.P. disease godling among the Dhobis. 

19) Rahu is worshipped by the Dosadhs (Bihar) for cure of fever 
and other diseases. 

20) Susime is the goddess curing blindness and lameness among the 
Garos. 

21) Sukhajarama is worshipped for cure of measles in the South. 

22) Sunkalamma is worshipped for the same purpose in Bellary. 

23) Tarara-Rabenga is worshipped by the Garos for cure of Kala-Azar 
etc. 

24) Untai (Gujerat) cures whooping cough.'^ 

The foregoing is more or less in the nature of a catalogue of 
different deities worshipped for cure. There will be found in it 
some references to the representations of some of these deities dnd 
methods of their propitiation. Representations of deities sometimes 
vary according to the status of the deities and the status of their devo- 
tees. Thus the old deities Siva and the Devi in her Puranic forms 
when worshipped for cure by Brahinanical Hindus are represented in 
their Puranic forms. When they are worshipped by Hinduised tribes 
low in the social scale the representations are sometimes the same but 
sometimes the iconic representation of forms of the Devi gives place to 
aniconic representation by blocks or slabs of stone. Thus a stone 
block is worshipped as Bhagavati, Kali, Mahakali etc. in the South. 
At the same time non-Brahmanical elements are introduced in th® 
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methods of propitiation, that is to say, the priest is a non-Brahman 
and non-orthodox sacrifices are offered. When they are worshipped 
by tribes open to Hindu influence but not Hinduised the stone lihga 
of Siva is replaced by stone slabs or pebbles or wooden posts and the 
Devi is represented similarly by stone slabs or blocks or mounds of 
earth. The method of propitiation consists of offer of unclean ani- 
mals like pig, birds like fowl, libations of spirits through a tribal 
priest. In the case of local or folk deities affiliated to Mahadeva and 
the Devi or her Puranic form Kali, Brahmanical Hindus do not 
generally change either the representation or the form of worship. 
Thus Ulai-Candi, Kakai-Candi etc.are represented as Kali and worship- 
ped in the Brahmanical form, Pehco or Pancanana is often represented 
and always worshipped as Siva. It is not much different in the case 
of independent folk deities like Sitala ; but in her case both Brahmani- 
cal and non-Brahmanical systems of Avorship prevail side by side and 
iconic representation appears also outside the Brahmanical society. It 
may be pointed out in this connection that mere transference from 
the iconic to the aniconic representation may not indicate much if it 
is unaccompanied by other significant changes, because both iconic 
and aniconic representation of deities are worshipped by Brahmanical 
Hindus and even in the case of a widely Avorshipped goddess like the 
great Durga, the gorgeous image is freely replaced by a ghata or an 
earthen Avater-pot filled Avith Avater and Avith a cocoanut and mango 
tAvigs at the top. At Vindhyachal in the famous shrine of Vindhya- 
vasini, the goddess, a form of the Devi, is represented by a stone slab. 

In the case of folk deities Avithout Puranic affiliations, there is no 
uniformity of ideas and a study of the differences in representations 
will be of great ethnological interest ; but for the purpose of such 
study a mass of details has to be collected and examined. In the case 
of tribal cure deities the representation is not different from other 
tribal deities and does not call for any remark. 

With regard to the method of worship the principle is generally 
the same though varying in details. Whether the priest is a Brahman 
or a casteman among Hinduised tribes or a tribesman among tribes 
and the sacrifices are orthodox or non-orthodox, the underlying idea 
is to propitiate the deity and to induce him to grant the required 
relief. A striking departure from the usual mode is hurling of abuse 
at the goddess Bhagavati and desecration of her shrine reported by Mr. 
Anantha Krishna lyer.^® This is the method of coercion often prac- 
tised by spirit-doctors in exorcism. 
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Two of the diseases for which direct intervention of the divine 
agency is sought are cholera and sniall-pox epidemics which affect large 
masses of men creating havoc and spreading panic. Others affect in- . 
dividuals, such as lameness, blindness, sunstroke, sore throat, hydro- 
phoebia, fever, paralysis, itches etc., and therefore cause no panic in a 
community. Direct intervention is also sought for cure of barrenness, 
removal of impotence etc. It is to be noted that with the exception 
of Siva and local deities affiliated to him the deities invoked for cure 
are nearly all female. That cure deities should be conceived of as fe- 
male is undoubtedly significant and should, perhaps, be attributed to a 
general tendency to mother-goddess w'orship among the devotees. It 
should again be noted that the general tendency is to affiliate local or 
folk female cure goddesses to the Devi, or more precisely, to her 
Puranic form Kali, despite the fact that there is little Puranic evid- 
ence of healing powers being attributed to her. Most of the female 
cure deities have a fearful or demoniacal aspect. To take the case of 
;§itala. Her conception with all the uncouth details is not at all pleas- 
ing, rather it is likely to inspire dread and create aversion. Difierent 
forms of Kali, Mari, Marisvari, Pollyamma etc. have all a 
demoniacal aspect. This aspect cannot be regarded as a survival of 
the original condition of these deities as demonesses or evil spirits ; 
the evidence in the sacred literature regarding the origin of Kali does 
not justify such inference. It is possible that this aspect owes. its 
origin to a recognition of these deities or their prototype Kali as a 
giver as also a curer of diseases. Here is a case of an outbreak of 
plague being attributed to the wrath of the Devi : “An outbreak 
of plague at Craganore (Cochin State) is attributed by villagers to 
the wrath of the goddess Bhagavathi. A temple at Craganore, dedi- 
cated to the goddess, is visited, annually by thousands of pilgrims. 
During pilgrimage time, a Moplah entrusted a small bundle to a 
pilgrim to be delivered at the temple as an offering. The pilgrim, 
opening the bundle, found that It contained hair, fowl’s feathers and 
other articles. Annoyed he threw the bundle into the temple and 
called upon the goddess to retaliate against the Moplah’s sacrilegi«<is 
deed. 

“The plague epidemic is believed to have originated in the 
house at Craganore of the Moplah who sent the bundle. 

“The people have now decided to propitiate the goddess.” 
(From Statesman of 27. 4. 35.) 

The method of propitiating these deities is the common method 
of prayer and offer of sacrifices, it has nothing in common with exor- 
cism or spirit-doctoring except perhaps in a solitary instance referred 
64-6 
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to above in which coercion in the form of abuse is used. The cults 
of most of the cure deities have thus two elements as their basis, the 
element of fear in the power of evil and the element of faith in the 
benevolence of these deities who inspire dread. 

These two apparently contradictory elements characterise the 
old cult of Rudra-Siva, as has been noted, and the later cult of the 
Devi. The Devi has a dreadful lefthand aspect and a beneficent 
righthand aspect. Kali is a lefthand form of hers. She is a destroyer, 
but a destroyer of the evil. When she is pleased she removes all 
afflictions (rogdn asesdn apahamsi tusid, Candi II. 28). Attention 
has been drawn to the tendency to affiliate local or folk deities to the 
Devi. This tendency illustrates in its ;.inconscious working a general 
desire to elevate deities of humble origin to a higher rank through 
such affiliation. There is also another tendency noticeable among 
Hinduised tribes and tribal peoples to degrade deities with Puranic 
affiliations to the status of casteless folk or tribal deities. Both these 
tendencies illustrate in their working how folk and tribal religions 
react to the pressure of Brahmanical Hinduism. 



AN IMPORTANT ASPECT OF PATANJALIAN TECHNIQUE 

OF INTERPRETATION 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 

The use of a good many Paribhasas and Nyayas (some of which 
are of his own making) not only leads Patan jali to reject a large number 
of Varttikas, but also enables him to widen the scope of the Asta- 
dhyayi. A few among these are illustrated below. i 

When Panini uses an ambiguous term its precise meaning is to 
be ascertained from authoritative interpretation. Panini’s grammar 
which as a J^astra should teach definite things, does not, because of some 
ambiguous terms, become Alaksana, i.e. unauthoritative. From author- 
itative interpretation we learn that the Pratyahara ‘An’ is formed 
with ‘n’ of the first Siitra of the Aksarasamamnaya except in P. i.i. 69.^ 
Panini who instead of using different sounds occasions ambiguity by 

employing the same letter in both and whenever ‘An* 

and ‘In’ are used, intends, according to Patanjali, to teach this important 
maxim. Patanjali makes use of this Paribhasa in various ways. 
In fact the interpretations which he places upon a good many Sutras 
and which enable him to reject a number of Varttikas can be explained 
by reference to this Paribhasa. A few illustrations are given below.^ 

(a) P. 1.4.9. says that when there is op- 

position between two Sutras both of equal force, the one that holds 
good is that which is read later. 

This is the first interpretation. In certain cases which requise 
the application of the Sutra read earlier, Katyayana who does not go 
beyond this interpretation has to add Varttikas to say that in those 


1. See Patanjali on this Sutra. 

2. For other instances see the Mahabhasya on 1. 3. 10, 1. 3. 11, 3. 2. 57. 

3. 2. 58, and 7. 1. 13. In all these places Patanjali points out that an autho- 
ritative interpretation removes all doubts : 

I I 
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particular instances the Purva holds good. To Patanjali ‘para’ means 
not only ‘read later’ but also ‘Ista’, i.e. that which is' demanded by the 
occasion. All the "Varttikas which Katyayana intends as exceptions to 
P. 1. 4. 9 are rejected by Patanjali following this latter interpretation. 
On P. 1. 4. 2. (V. 7) Patanjali says : I >sinT 

1 For instances see the Mahabhasya on P. 4. 1. 85, 5. 1.2, 6.1.12, 
6.1.158, and 7.1.1. - ^ 

(b) Interpretation of the particle ‘ca’. ’ 

The interpretation of the particle ‘ca’ as demanded by the occa- 
sion often leads Patanjali to refute the Varttikas. In P. 2.1.48 

and 2.1.72 he takes ‘ca’ as standing for the 

meaning of ‘eva’ ; but in P. 2.2.14 ( 51 ) he takes it as conveying 

the sense of ‘iti’. All this exemplifies the above maxim. 

(c) The meanings of ‘anta’ . 

Patanjali says that this word has two meanings, viz. ‘Avayava’ and 
‘Samipa’ and that in 1.2.10 (55r»?ITir) Panini uses it in the latter sense 
i.e. ‘Samipa.’ Thus he is able to answer an objection raised against 
this Sutra by some of his predecessors who take it here in the former 
sense.® 

(d) The use of bahiilam, anyatarasyam , etc. ' 

Panini’s grammar is Sarvavedaparisada ; as such it cannot always 
cling to strictly uniform methods and devices. It has to make use of 
such words as ‘bahulam’, ‘anyatarasyam’, ‘va’, etc. in order to account 
for all irregularities. ...] 

td l ^ qwin ^ l-so says Patanjali 

on P. 2.1. 58 and 6.3.14. 

^ The interpretation of ‘bahulam’, ‘anyatarasyam’, etc. as required 
by the occasion enables PatanjalP to account for ’ all irregularities. 

Katyayana who on both these Sutras says <!| , takes 
‘bahula’ in its original sense which is ‘mostly’. 

Explanation of Vedic anomalies. 

The irregularities in the use of case-affixes, personal endings, Para- 


3. See the Mahabhasya on the Sutra, 

4. See Patanjali on P, 2. 1. 58 and 6. 3. 14, 
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smaipada and Atmanepada terminations, etc. are so numerous in the 
Vedic language that it is not possible for a few rules to cover them all. 
Panini treats them only in a cursory manner. Patahjali, according 
to whom Panini’s grammar is Sarvavedaparisada (2.i.5§) finds in Panini 
a justification for . all these anomalies. He splits 

(P, 3.1.85) into two Sutras : ‘Vyatyayah’ and ‘Bahulam’. The former, 
in accordance with the context, enjoins the interchangeability of Vika- 
ranas in certain Vedic instances. The latter, i.e. Bahulam, is not bound 
by the context and means that all rules take effect diversely in the 
Vedic language. All Anomalies are thus explained by ‘bahulam’. 




As has already been pointed out, Panini uses ‘bahulam’ in its 
original sense" viz. ‘often’. Devices like the above which are intended 
to cover ginomalies, give it later a very liberal sense, viz. ‘diversely’. 
Hence the later commentators say : 

I 

1’ 


( e ) I 

When two alternatives present themselves to us and the ^astra 
(Panini) does not expressly say which we should choose, we (as intelli- 
gent human beings) must adopt only that which is faultless. If a rule 
is capable of two interpretations, we have to choose that one which does 
not land us in any difficulty. Patanjali reiterates this axiom very 
often in the Mahabhasya and rejects" a good number of Varttikas. 

( f ) I 

Refuting the Varttika (P. 3.1.106, V. I) 


5. By Upagraha are meant the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada termina- 
tions. Yah here is a Pratyahara with the ya o£ P. 3.1.22 and the hV of 3.1.86. 

Examples are found in the Mahabhasya on P. 3.1.85. 

See also Patanjali on 1.4.9 2.1.32. 

6. Katyayana also says: P. 2.1.58 and 6.3.14. 

7. See Prakriyaprasada of Vitdiala, Part II, p. 599 (Bombay Prakrt and 
Sans. Series ed.). 

8. See Patanjali on 1.4.57, 4.1.85, 2.4.1^ etc, 
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which states that ‘anupasarga’ must be added to this Sutra Patafijali 
says : 

I cTS ?ffr 

I i «^'r ii^dify^hm 313- 

I 

What Pataiijali exactly means is this that instead of saying that 
Adhikaras do follow, it must be said that Adhikaras may follow as and 
when they are required. The Adhikaras can thus be taken over to 
any distant Sutra even without connecting them with the intervening 
Sutras. The application® of the Adhikarasiitras is thus liberalised by 
Patafijali to a great extent. 

«ITtT I 

Patafijali gives a wider sense to ‘adhikara’ and recognizes three 
classes of it as follows : 

(1) That which like a lamp stands in a corner of the ^astra and illu- 
mines the whole of it. By this Patafijali means Paribhasas. The 
Mahabhasya on P. 2.1.1 makes this very clear : 

(2) That which is dragged by ‘ca’ from one Sutra to another as a 
log of wood is drawn by a chain or rope. 

(5) That in which the necessity of repeating the same word in every 
Sutra with which it has to be connected, is not felt. This is the usual 
Adhikara which is connected uniformly with the desired number of 
Sutras following it. ■ 

Though ‘sasah’ in P. 6. 4. 34 stands for Avayava- 

sasthi, it can be taken over to the next one and interpreted as Sthana- 
sasthi. Its repetition in the next rule is thus avoided. This Adhi- 
kara falls into the third category. 

This threefold definition of the Adhikaras enlarges their scope 
and they are used as required'^ by the occasion. Patafijali thus re- 
jects the Varttika fsrf^rer ^ I Says he •: 


9. Vide also Patanjali on 6,1.20 and 6.1.17. 

10. Cf. also Patanjali on 2.4.34 : I 

*F#ct n 

11. See Vol. I, p. 359, (Kielhorn’s edition). 

See also Patanjali on 8.3.37 (Y- 2) and 5.1.1. 

I*. See also Patanjali on P. 8.5.37 (V* a) and 5.1.1. 
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srf?wtn 5% i cT^ ft 

(P. 1. 1..49, V.4) 

(2) ^Ic^rfq 5T^ I 

According to Katyayana an Apavada (special rule) supersedes an 
Utsarga (getieral rule) when there is a conflict between the two, i.e. 
when there is no possibility of both taking effect together. Accord- 
ing to Patahjali an Apavada supersedes and Utsarga even when there 
is no conflict between them, i.e. even when there would be room for 
the operation of the Apavada after the taking effect of the Utsarga. 
Patahjali quotes the Takrakaundinya maxim in support of his view : 

I 5ra«lT— dsp’ 

qhtfujifq|t> f d ^Irqfq || 

' (Patanjali on P. 6. i. 2 , V. 4). 

When it is said ‘Let curds be given to Brahmanas, but buttermilk 
to Kaundinya’, Kaundinya is given only buttermilk, although it i« 
possible to give him both curds and buttermilk, the one after or be- 
fore the other. The following is an illustration 

5 sraiTPI (P. 6.1.1); In a root containing a single vowel rtie 
first syllable is reduplicated. 

3l4Il^f^diq^i( (P. 6.1.2): In a root beginning with a vowel and con- 
sisting of more than one syllable, the second syllable is reduplicated. 
This is an exception to the first rule. 

In the case of a root which begins Avith a voAvel, the first rule 
is superseded by the second, although it is possible for the latter to 
take effect after the operation of the former.^^ In instances like ati- 
ti§ati, asisi^ati, etc. there is a possibility of both taking effect ( siftd 
*9 I 

13. See Kaiyafa on 2.3.1 and the Paribhasendusekhara, Paribhasas 52 and 58. 

Kaiyata says : « i 

«rTq«n7>i jt i f 1 

1 55t% ^ \\ 

14. E.g. atidsati, asid§ati, etc., desiderativc forms of at, a^ etc., which 
begin with a vowel. When the desiderative affix san and the augment i^ are 
added to them they cease to be monosyllabic* 
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Patanjali says : 

sifersa *i5*rt 

I ^*¥r% 57^ I cRWT ^ 

^fu«w4i«|f^i I g[f^T5rR *raflr i 

sraqf§[^?P^q II 

(P.6.1.2,. V.4) 

For other examples see the Mahabhasya on P.6.2.1, 6.4.163, 
y.1.72 and 7.4.61. In all these instances Patanjali adopts this Takra- 
kaiindinya maxim and makes it the main item of his difference with 
Katyayana. 

(3) The Sutrasdtaka maxim. 

Both Katyayana and Patanjali are agreed on the Nityatva of 
Sabdas. The acceptance of this doctrine helps us to overcome the 
Anyonyakaya (interdependence when either of the two things 
cannot be known apart from the other) in many cases. For instance, 
when Panini says we are faced with an Anyonyasraya ; 

the term Vrddhi can be introduced only if the sounds a, ai and au 
to which it applies, already exist ; on the other hand, the existence 
of these sounds becomes cognisable only when they are taught through 
the use of the term Vrddhi. To solve the riddle it is accepted that 
3 abdas are Nityas. In other words, it is the Sarajhas which are 
Anityas'* and which are newly taught here and not the 3 abdas which 
are Nityas and to which these Samjhas apply. 

But^® a difficulty is felt in instances like (P.1.1. 

45) in which certain sounds receive a Sainjna only when they replace 
their respective Sthanins. For instance, Ik receives the Samprasara^a- 
saipjna only when it replaces Yan. When we say that Ik receives 
the Samprasaranasarpjna when it replaces Yan, the statement seems 
to be absurd because at this stage Ik has yet to cpme into existence 
by replacing^^ Yan. Ik must be there if it is to be made the Uddeiya 


15. Cf. Patanjali on P. 2.1.51 (V. 4) : ii ^ I 

16. Cf. Patanjali on P. 1.1.45 (V. 3) : ^ t «f ^ tPT 

^ ^ i^ltr 11 

17. The replacemeut of one sound by another sins against the doctrine o£ 

immutability of Sabdas. Sutras like (6.1.77) etc have therefore to 
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_ • • 

of the Samprasaranasamjna, Katyayana has no solution for this. 
But Patanjali who intelligently recognizes the difference between 
Samjnas of this type and those of the type of Vrddhi introduces the 
Sutrasataka maxim to solve the difficulty mentioned above. What 
this maxim means is this : When one asks the weaver to weave a 
piece of cloth out ’of some yarn, one is indulging in what is a prima 
facie absurdity. The use of the word cloth presupposes the existence 
of a piece ; so if it is a piece of cloth that is referred to, weaving is 
Both unnecessary and impossible ; if what is to be woven is yarn, 
then the piece of cloth need not be mentioned at all. The real 
explanation of this is that the word cloth is used in a prospective 
(Bhavi) application ; it is used rather to refer to the finished product 
which is non-existent when the weaver is given the instruction. 

(4) I 

? Patanjali widens the scope of its application. 

This maxim is very frequently used by the Paniniyas. It is 
favoured* by both Katyayana and Patanjali. Katyayana^® uses it to 
mean that a part is treated as a whole. If a dog loses its tail, it does 
not cease to be a dog : it does not become a different animal. In his 


be interpreted thus : When there is occasion (Prasakti) for the use of Ik, 'etc. 
Yan, etc. must be used. 

Cf. of qrf^: i 

^ ii 

So there is no actual replacement but only the use of ^ etc. wheii 
there is occasion for that of Yan, etc. It is really the Prasahga that is Anitya 

and not the Sabda concerned. The immutability of Sabdas does not solve 

the’ riddle of Samprasaranasarajha because Ik becomes Samprasarana only after 
it is used in a case in which there was Prasahga for Yan and not before. In 

Sutras like (P- b. i. 13) in which it is said jthat 

SamprasSrana must be used in those instances where there is a Prasahga for 

ya^i, this term is used in a prospective application. 

: 18, See P. 6.1.1 (V. 2): 

Even one vowel is treated as an Ekac (Bahuvrihi) meaning a Samudaya 
or an Avayavin of which an Ac or a vowel is a part, e.g. iyaya, the Lit form, 

in which the root ‘i’ (to go) is reduplicated ^ SPBW), being treated as an 

Ekac. 

65—7 
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Bhasya on the Varttika bqi^<oiqi 9 which means that 

‘Vyakarana’ stanils for the totality of both Laksya and Laksana, 
Patanjali says that the jirinciple of Vypadesivadbhava justifies the use 

The difference between this and the other usual instances,®® though 
very subtle, is nevertheless \'ery important. In all other instances of 
Vyapadesivadbhava the ivholeness of a thing is superimposed on its 
part and the part is consecpiently treated as a whole. But in this case 
the same®^ thing is spoken of both as an Avayavin and an Avayava. 
The possessive case ahvays indicates the relation of two actually differ- 
ent things. Kaiyata®® gives another example, viz. I 

Patanjali thus widens the scope of the application of this principle 
by using it in an instance in rvhich the same thing is spoken of both as 
an Avayavin and an Avayava. ? 

( 5 ) and I 

Kdtydyana gives both but Patanjali accepts only the former. 
Under P. I.3.9. Katyayana and Patanjali give the Paribhasas 
Sljppsn: and i.e. as the Anubandhas are or are not 

part of that to which they are attached. Katyayana on assuming that 
Anubandhas do not form part of the terms to which they are attached 
but merely stand beside them, is confronted with a difficulty in rules 

like P. 4.2.80 ( ) etc. in tvhich ‘n’, on 

account of its equal proximity to both the following and preceding 
affixes, would be connected with both and consequently the opera- 
tion which results from an affix having the indicatory letter ‘n’ would 
take place both in the case of ‘ch’ and in that of ‘k’. The Varttika- 
kara gives this solution for the difficulty : g 

Patanjali explains ; I \ 

What Katyayana means is that they (the affixes referred to above) must 
be read distinctly, i.e. without blending the indicatory letter of one 

V, 

19. -Paspasa 14. 

20. As that given in foot-note no. 18 in which ‘i’ is treated as an Ekac. 
(^21. Vyakarana and Sutra mean the same thing. Sec Patanjali on the 

Varttika sJfTWH • 

22. See the Mahabhasya, Pradipa and Uddyota on the above Varttika. 

‘ 23. According to mythology, Rahu is Dragon’s Head ; so both refer to the 

same thing. 
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affix with the other and confusing their functions. But Patanjali does 
not admit the necessity for this Vyavasitapatha. He thinks that the 
difficulty can be overcome through right interpretation. Says he : 




Though Katyayana gives both the views, Patanjali accepts only the 
former which he thinks is more reasonable^" than the latter. 


Patanjali : 

qq»rrHi Hn5qii.|26 

( 6 ) 




In Sutra i. 2.53 ( Panini himself points out 

that the gender and number of a word depend on usage and that no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down by grammar with regard to them. 
The same latitude can with all justification be extended to the words 
of his own Sutras which are placed by him in genders and numbers 
having no grammatical importance. But as regards those of these 
latter Katyayana is sometimes very particular as in his critical Vartti- 
kas on P. 3.3.18 (given below) and sometimes not as in his Varttika 

on P. 4.1.92 : 

Patanjali lays down this definite maxim and holds to it throughout. 


What this maxim- 


-means is this 


We can have neither grain without chaff nor words without gender 
and number. When a word used to state a rule is placed by Panini 
in a particular number and gender, these last have no grammatical 
importance ; the word can as well be in any other number or gender. 
The acceptance of this axiom leads Patanjali to reject Katyayana in 
some places. The following is an instance. 

P. 3.3.18. I 


Katyayana : I 

Patanjali : ¥0% 1 


24. See Patanjali on P. 1.3.9, V. 14. 

85. See Patanjali on P. 1.3.9, V. 15 and 3.1.94, V. 6, 
?6. See P. 1.3-9. V- *5- 
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S*?*WT{ ^5 I !1 5^: I 

^ ^!fr^?rr5rn.i ^ ^ srnr tWRFsr* fh^ii. 

a c q n < t ^ ^ I *nf5i6^c^T^ 3*%^*i 

^ I w?iTr^5*RB5n fe^si ^5rj i cram— 

a(H f g ? tt;gw i 



When one of the two things taught together disappears, then the 
other follows suit. When we say that this work must be done by 
Yajnadatta and Devadatta, we mean that it must be done together by 
both. The one does not do it in the absence of the other. This is 
another Paribhasa which Patanjali uses to make up the deficiencies 
in the Sutras. According to him this is suggested by P. 6.4.153 :— 

^^27 1 

Panini’s object in having the augmented form ‘bilvaka’ in this Sutra 
is to teach that ‘cha’ alone shall be elided and not the augment kuk : 
otherwise the augment ‘kuk’ would also be elided on the strength of 
this maxim. ‘Bilva’ becomes ‘bilvaka’ when the augment is added 

to it according to P. 4.2.91. would have been quite 

sufficient. The force of the admission of the augmented form is that 
it alone shall be elided and not the augment added together with it. 
Under P. 4.1.36 Katyayana points out the necessity of stating that 
Agamas and Adesas taught together with some Stripratyayas follow 
suit when the latter are dropped. Patanjali thinks that such a state- 
ment is not necessary as it is a matter that may be learnt from every- 
day life. Says he : 
an qra i 

sft a |28 

(8) « T C3a f ^5i<Pic4l i 

A rule is Anitya if the wordform to which it applies differs from what 
it was before another simultaneously applying rule took effect. This 
is another important maxim introduced by Patanjali. In the forma- 
tion of ‘nyavisata’, P. 6.4.71 which enjoins the augment ‘at’ and 
P. 3.1.77 which enjoins the Vikarana ‘^a’ apply simultaneously. If 


• 27. Vide the Mahabhajya on 2.2.6, 2.1.36, 2.2.29, 24.12 and 5.4.16, 
g8. See ^so Patanjali on P, 5.1.64 ^ol. II, p. 357). 
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Vikarana is added first to the root the augment would be prefixed to 
vi 5 a and not to vis, i.e., to that which ends with the Vikarana ; other- 
wise it would be added only to vis; hence P. 6.4.71 is said to be 
Anitya. 

This Paribhasa enables Patanjali to regulate^® the* application of 
some Sutras and leads him to reject some Varttikas. Instances are 
found in the Mahabhasya on P.1.3.60 (V.3), 2.4.85 (V.3), etc. 

( 9 ) and 1 


Patanjali champions the latter and accounts for certain compounds. 

Katyayana says that the addition of ‘saha’ to P. 2.i.4g5gtnis 
to indicate that the term Samasa applies to a compound (a group of 
words) as a whole and not to individual parts thereof. According 
to him, in the absence of this word in this Sutra, the term Samasa 

would, like the term Vrddhi taught in P.1.1.1, apply to 

the individual parts of a compound. The Varttikakara thus champions 
(individual application) in his following Varttika 

on P. 2.1.4 : 





I 


Patanjali explains : 

Patanjali does not agree with Katyayana. He points out to the latter 
that in certain cases rules have also collective application, e.g. 

nnl: SJRC I when it is ordered by a king that the Gargas 

shall be fined one hundred coins what is meant is that the total fine 
to be collected from all the Gargas must be one hundred and not 
that each Garga should be made to pay a fine of one hundred coins. 
The number of the coins is more important than the number of 
Gargas. An unimportant thing is repeated as many times as jre- 
quired by the number of important things to which it is applied 
but not vice versa.^" 

I SI ^ |8‘ 


29. In accordance with this Paribhasa. 

30. This Nyaya is well-known among Mimamsakas. 

31. See also Patahjali on P. i.i.i (V. 12). 
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After criticising Katyayana in this way Patanjali shows how a 
better purpose can be served by ‘saha’ in the Sutra. He splits the 
Sutra into two : ‘Saha’ and ‘Supa.’ The former, i.e. Saha, means that 
Sup is compounded with any word that is Samartha. This*^ covers 
all such compounds in which one member is not Sup (but is Samar- 
tha, i.e. connected in sense) and for which Pan'ini has no rules to 
account for, e.g., ‘punarutsyuta’ ‘punarniskrta,’ etc. Patanjali thus 
extends the scope of the Samasas. 

The vastness of this subject makes it impossible to exhaust all 
its aspects within the compass of a paper like this. My chief 
intention here is rather to stress how by introducing several Nyayas 
and Paribhasas Patanjali frees the interpretation of the Astadhyayl 
from all its narrowness and liberalises and broad-bases it. Patanjali 
throws overboard a number of Varttikas®^ not by choice hut from 
necessity. Patanjali is not attempting any cheap heterodoxy. His 
rejection of the Varttikas is incidental to the task he shoulders of widen- 
ing the Paninian interpretation, and is no part of any wanton rebellion 
against the achieved conclusions of the past. 

Katyayana’s differences with Panini and Patanjali’s differences 
with Katyayana are dictated by purely historical and academic 
reasons ; neither of them intends to carp at his predecessor or to in- 
dulge in craft-compliment. 

There is an appearance of opposition between Katyayana and 
Patanjali ; but it is only an appearance and the opposition is nothing 
more than a difference. Both Katyayana and Patanjali attempt to 
span the gulf between theniiselves and their predecessors, but in two 
different ways. Unlike Patanjali Katyayana never tries to do more 
than to enable Panini’s work to cover the changes which took place 
in the language after Panini’s and before his own time ; Katyayana 
never attains Patanjali’s width of gaze, never tries to make Panini 
explain the possible changes in what must have been to him the 
future of the language. Katyayana’s method is tentative and static ; 
in broadening the scope of the Astadhyayl he emends and supple- 
ments it. Patanjali’s way is more organic. An addition or an emen- 
dation is with him only a last resort. He has recourse to it only if 
after exploring all the aspects of Panini’s meaning, he has found that 
a certain change is not provided for in Panini. Patanjali not only 
illumines the darkest corners of meaning in Panini and exploits the 


ga. See the Mahabha?ya on this Sutra. 

gg. See my paper ‘KatySyana’, Poona Orientalist, Vol, V, Nos. a and g, 
pp. ia6 et setj. 
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possibilities of his work to the maximum extent, but confers an un- 
assailable fixity oil Panini’s authority by establishing his text under 
certain protective principles (mostly drawn from the text, i.e. the 
Astadhyayl itself) which are so comprehensive as to make Panini’s 
work include in itself the explanations for the changes in the past, 
present and future of the language. Patanjali has made Panini valid 
and active for all times and has put an irrevocable stop to the method 
of which Katyayana was very often guilty— of emending and supple- 
menting interminably. The charge o^ unwarranted critical rancour 
against Katyayana has often been laid at Patanjali’s doors. The^ 
The justification for the rancour perhaps lies in the fact that it was 
dictated by an anxiety to make Panini’s text enlarged and safe. In 
all Sanskrit no author owes more to his commentator than Panini 
does to Patanjali. 




LOLIMBARAJA AND HIS WORKS 

By P. K. Code 
(continued from p, 333) 

(3) RATNAKALA CARITRA 

Only two MSS. of the Ratnakald Carltra have been recorded by 
Aufrecht, The MS. in the India Office Library^® is described as ''a 
dramatic poem of 84 verses (mainly Prakrit) by Lolimbaraja.” This 
MS. is dated Sarhvat 1708 = A.D. 1651. The interlocutors in this 
dramatic poem are Lolimmardjay Ratnakald a Sakhi, a budhi(?), Dau* 
lata and Atmdrdma. Biihler records a Ms.^^ of the Ratnakald Caritra 
but he has included it in the works on Medicine. 


18. Vide, p. 1491 of Vol. VII of Ind. Office Mss, Catalogue (1904) Ms. No. 
2079c. Verse 1 at the beginning refers to the author 

Verse 83 at the end also contains a reference to the poet 

The specimens of the Prakrit as recorded in the catalogue may be given 

here 


^ f^|?r f555T^ ( ? ) ' 
iTf ir| ^ 5rn festmr 


last verse — 


Jl ( 2 ) 1 

% gfesilH ( I ) IKSII” 


iq: •Sanskrit Mss. from Gujrat etc,, Fasc. IV, Bombay, 1873, p. 234. 
Ms. belonged to Nilaka^itha Ratjichod of Ahmedabad* 


The 
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, As the poem appears to have been composed in Marathi its 
author may have been a resident of Junnar. He may also be identical 

with the referred to in the verses 96 and 97 which 

appear to me to be an interpolation substituted in the Harivilasa in 
place of the verses giving the genealogy of the patron of the authof 
with some particulars, which yet remain to be identified. 

Lolimbaraja, the author of the Ratnakaldcaritra referred to above 
appears to be identical with Lolimbaraja about whom the following 
particulars are recorded in Marathi sources 

In the History of Marathi Literature called the Mahdra§tra Sara- 
smta*^ by V. L. Bhave some account of poets of the “16th Century” is 
recorded. This account furnishes the following particulars abotit 
Lolimbaraja ' 
Lolimbaraja is known as the author of a commentary in Marathi 
on the loth skandha of the Bhdgavatapurdna. He was a resident of 
Junnar. 2 ® His surname was Joshi and his descendants are still living 
in Junnar province. He wrote a Sanskrit work on medicine called 
the Vaidyajlvana. Many songs attributed to him are found in litera- 
ture and in some old MSS. He was a well-known saint being included 


80. The Vaidyajlvana contains references to follows 

IRl ^ !■ 74. 

“aift ^ I. 79. 

“3llq III. 12. 

WW5 etc. III. 43. 

The Commentator Harinatfia (A.D. 1674) explains the name as 

(iol- 30 of M&. No. 913 of 1S87-91). This explanation as also his 
explanation of 4) is incli<ative of the fact that Jie (as early 

as A.D. 1674) was not aware of the biographical particulars about the Deccani 
Lolimbaraja. In verse 22 of Vaidyajlvana a meSical preparation is named 

after gsqqtg^* etc ). 

? 81. and Edition, Poona, 1919; Publisjfied by M^dal, pp. 167 S. 

‘ . 82. Biighunitha in his Commentary on the Haxivildsa c^l^. M.resi* 

dent Junnaar ( st^spipiT L 
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among the saints like and^R^OT. 'Dt^aidasa?^ also 

refers to him. The account of his early life is very interesting. He 
was the son of Divakarabhatta.^^ In his younger days he was of a gay « 

temperament and given to enjoyments. From a work* called 
mrWPPIR it appears that he married a beautiful young Muham- 
medan girl whom he named I He was extremely attached 

to her. After her death his outlook on life changed. He then be- 
came a devotee of and after some penance came to be 

23. Bhave quotes the following reference to Lolimbaraja in Devad^'s 
work 


I mn' ^ 11” 

Mr. Bhave mentions two Marathi authors of the name one of 

ihes-e two was the pupil of saint Ramadasa while the other was 
(Mah, Sdrasvata, p. 285). 

24. In the Colophons of Mss. of Vaidyafioana Lolimbaraja is called 
\ This parentage is supported by the following verse towards the close 

of Vilasa V of the Vaidyajwa 7 ia (Ms. No. 1093 of 1886-92, folio 33^):— 

#iT { 

^f^dTfd’r ulgirai 

'Wdl'Wir fcl n^8u” 

The following editions of the Vaidyajivana have been published :-*(!) 
Bombay, 1874 ; (2) Edition with Dipikd of Sukhananda and Bhdsyanivrtti of 
Mihiracandra (Sanskrit and Hindi, Venkateshwar Press, Bombay 1920), 

25. Mr, Bhave quotes the following verses from 9 ?T¥IH (P* 

g% qf^ci !Rt qg* sK(t ii 

^ r ^1^ 1 355r ^ 11” 

. i - 

|6. Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Harivilasa refers to this 
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Very much respected by the people. His work “Vaidyajivana” was' 

composed in 5 aka 1555 (=A.D. 1633). — Mr. Bhave then describes a 

MS. of V aidyajlvana with him as follows 

All the verses in this MS’^ are in Marathi. The work is narrated 

* 

to his beloved. The work ends with the line 

tinim I 

One is often mentioned in this work. Can we surmise 

if was the name of the author himself ? 

Lolimbaraja is referred to by many authors. 

(4) Camatkdracintdmani 

The Bikaner MS. of this work has been described by Rajendralal 
Mitra.^® He describes it as a work “on practice of medicine. By 
Lolimbaraja, Son of Divakara Pandita”. The parentage of the author 


and our author’s devotion to her as follows 
«ft 55 RRlKlS*Ril^’ (v. 4 at beginning of MS. No. 182 of 1902-07). 

‘ The Vaidyajivana relers to gji>j^in verse 2 at the beginning as follows 

I 

»R«” 

Vide p. 433 of Pangarkar’s History of Marathi Literature, II (1935). 
is situated to the north of Nasik. The image of the goddess at this 
place is 12 ft. high, with 18 arms. 

- - 27, So far we know only the Sanskrit work V aidyajlvana. The MarSthI 
Vaidyajivana referred to by Mr. Bhave may be a Marathi translation of the 

Sanskrit original by the author himself or by the Commentator of 

the Harivilasa who mentions as his ^5 in this HarivilSsalikS 

while Mr. Bhave informs us that the Marathi Vaidyajivana contains numerous 
references to one I 

28. Raghunatha in his Commentary on the Hativildsa refers to one 
as his guru (see MS. No. 182 of 1902-07). 

“ - *9.- Gatal.' of Bikaner MSS., Calcutta, 1880, p. ' 
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given in the Colophon*® of this MS. is identical with that given in the 
MS. of the Vaidyajivana^K Burnell** describes a MS. of the Camatkdra- 
cintamani, but he does not say anything about the authorship of the 
work, perhaps owing to the incomplete nature of the MS. 

i . (5) Vaidydvatamsa 

Burnell®* describes a MS, of this work and states that it is a work 
by Lolimbaraja. He does not say anything about the parentage of 
this author. 

The above work described by Burnell is identical with the work*^ 


30. This Colophon reads as follows 

JITU WH: h” 

The name‘*55|5!^^5PRjg[” given in the above Colophon is exactly identical 
with in the following line of the (I.O. MS.):— 

3 ft? 9Tr»ir vsrs^fejptRTsi:” 

31. In verse 3 of Vaidyajivana, Lolimbaraja refers to as follows 

^ ^ ^ tisqylqini iixu” 

32. Tanjore MSS. Part I, London, 1879.— “a rather absurd work on the 
cure of diseases, beginning with fever and coughs by some pedant whose name 
is not given.*' ‘‘Wants end ; recent,** 

33. Ibid, p. Vaidydvatamsa, brief description of the properties of 

articles of food, commencing with fruits and ending with meats and preparations 

of milk by LoZimbara/a.** Begins:— •••••• 

c5Tf55W!feM<W:” I 

“Recent. The abstract in red is mostly in Mahratta.** 

According to referred to by Br. Bhave Lolimbaraja 

was given the title ). Compare this 

statement with the above line from Vaidydvatamsa viz.- * ‘tt>Rtf 55 gg 5 g T «i t 55 lfe- 
i 

34. The MS. begins 

t^lRcRl I 


I 
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Vaidyavatathsa at the B. O. R. Institute, viz. No, 6oi oi 1899^; 
1915. This MS. is dated Saka 1724,= A.D. 1802. The work contains 
155 stanzas in all, out of which 7 are devoted to the description and 

properties of the tobacco plant These stanzas bear num- 

bers 56 to 62 and are followed by the statement that they have been 
taken frcmi some other work®®. 

The name of the work has, however, not been indicated in the 
MS. These verses appear to me to be an interpolation for the reason 

that the description of the plant as found recorded in them 

pre-supposes the plantation®® of tobacco in India about which no defi- 


3 fil5>S55 H\U” 

The MS. ends 

pjJjjpiT » 

^ iPTOUrffUTnUtl” \ 

35. Vide folio 7 of MS. No. 601 of 1899-1915— 

^ ii^^ii 

^ g®li^ JP«JI5RTc«^Cd’' I ' 

^ 36. Vide article on tobacco in Hobson- Jobson, 1903, p. 925. About A,Bt 
i6o4-o5.--‘‘In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never having seen the like 
in India I brought some with me and prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work, 

,,His Majesty (Akbar) was enjoying himself after receiving my presents 

his eye fell upon the tray with the pipe and its appurtenances : he ex- 
pressed great surprise and examined the tobacco etc.'' In the beginning the 
lobacco was imported into India and was coh^idercd 911 artfek of curiosity* 
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evidence for the. period 1600 to 1625 A.D. or so has been avail- 
able, though references to its importation into India have been record- 
f 4 \ i A^ad Beg (died 1626) on a mission from Akbar to Bijapur abou|t 
1^03 saw tobacco for the first time. In A.D, 1617 Emperor 
Jfiah^rigir forbade its use. as it had very bad effect on the health of many 
l^ple. - in 1660 Tavernier speaks of its growing in large quantities 

Barhanpur.'^^ The third MS. of the Vaidydvatarhsa as recorded 
in the Ojjain: MSS’® Catalogue is incomplete. 

i ' (6) Vaidyajivana 

i am not aware of the authority on which Mr. Bhave®* made his 
statement that the Vaidyajwana was composed in A.D. 1633 (saka 
1555), Prof. Velankar states that Biihler’® records a MS. of the Vaidya- 
jivanayrhich is dated Samvat 1664 (=:A.D. 1608). If this date of MS. 
is correct it conflicts with the above date of composition of the Vaidya- 
jwana given by Mr. Bhave, viz. A.D. 1633^’. Harinatha’s commen- 
tary“ on the Vaidyajivana was composed in Samvat i730=A.D. 1674. 
We may, therefore, safely put about A.D. 1650 as one terminus to 
the date of Lolimbaraja. 

Though MSS of all the commentaries on the Vaidyajivana are not 
available to me for examination, I may record here the following 
dates gathered from the MSS of the work in the Govt. MSS Library 
nt the B. O. R, Institute. 


A gold tobacco-box was presented by the King of Siam in A.D. 1622 to Mr. 
Richard Fursland, "the President of the English nation” at Jaccatra (vide p. 
'297 of tfi® Journal of the Siam Society, August, 1938). 

37. Vide p. 165 of Bombay Gazetteer (Khandesh), Vol. XII. 

. gk List of Ujjain MSS., 1936, p. 50. 

39. Maharaylra Sarasvata, p. 170. 

40. Gujarat MSS., Ease. IV, (1873) p. 241. 

41. Cf. Bodleian MSS. Catd. by Winternitz and Keith, Vol. II, Oxford 1305, 

p. 112— MS. No. 1092 (1) off qdl^q ^ “The date is uncertain ; A.D. 1633 accord- 
ing to Sinh Jee but a MS. of 1608 appears to exist. Jolly, Medicin, p. 2.’’, The 
text oi Vaidyajivana with Harinatha’s Commentary was printed at Benares in 
1868. ■ . 

42. See Velankar’s Cata. of BBRAS. MSS., Vol. I, 1985. P- 68-MS. No. 
I199.— The Chronogram for the date of composition of the Commentary Is 

Samvat 1730. The MS. was copied at AkbarabSd in 
Samvat i884=A.D., 1828. 
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Manuscript 

No. 

Collection 

Samvat 


A.D. 

Vaidyajivana (==V J) 

374 

1882-83 

1848 

1 

•••« 

1792 

VJ with Comm, of Rudrabhatta 

463 

1895-98 

1927 

• ••t 

1871 

F/ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

462 

— Do— 

1920 

*••• 

1864 

-Do- 

913 

1887-91 

1890 

1755 

1834 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

353 

1879-80 

1843 

• ••• 

1787 

VJ with Harinatha’s Comm. 

635 

1895-1902 

1868 

• ••• 

1812 

VJ with Rudrabhatta’s Comm. 

178 

A 1882-83 

1822 

1687 

1766 


It will be seen from the above table that the oldest dated MS of 
the VJ at the B. O. R. Institute is dated A.D. 1766, but this date of 
MS. is of no use in our chronology of Lolimbaraja’s works. In the 
Catalogue of Ujjain MSS. a of the VJ with Rudrabhat^’s Com^ 
mentary dated-^^ka 1728 (r=:A.D. 1806) has been recorded. 

Kielhorn^^ records two dated MSS. of the VJ ; one is dated 
Saihvat i8io=A.D. 1754 while the other of the commentary of Jnina* 
deva or Damodara is dated Sam vat i669i=A'.D. 1613. If this dale 
of a-MS. cA VJ, viz. A.D. 1613 is correct it supports the date A.D. 1608 
of a MS. of the text of the V J, recorded by Biihler. The cumulative 
effect of these two dates would enable us to push back the date of 
Lolimbaraja before A .D. 1 600'*®. This conclusion based on the actual 
dates of MSS. makes it impossible for me to believe in the accuracy 
of the statement of Mr. Pangarkar that Lolimbara^ja flourished between 
A.D. 1578 and 1648. 

The evidence recorded so far about Lolimbaraja’s works leads me 
to divide it in two sections ; (1) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, the author 
of the poem Harivilasa and (2) Evidence about Lolimbaraja, the 


43-. Cata. of Ujjain MSS., 1936, p. 50. 

t. 

44. C. P. MSS., Nagpur, 1874, p. ssi^MS. No. 74 — Samvfll 

1810 and MS. 75— of Jnanadeva or Damodara— Samvat 1669. 

45. Mr. Pangarkar (in his History of Marathi Literature, Vol. II, (rgSS) 

pp. 603-4) repeats the date of composition of Vaidyajivana viz. Saka ' 1555 
{=:A.D. 1633) given by Mr. Bhave. He further states that Lolimbaraja’s Chro- 
nology lies . between. Saka 1500 and Saka 1570 i.e. Between A.D. 1578 to 1648 a 
■j^rtod of about 60 years. According to Mr. Pangarkar Ratnakalft .liias the 
daughter of the Yavana Subhed^ of Junnar. . ■, 
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author of Vaidyajivana and other works. The details of this evidence 
may be best represented as follows 

Lolimbaraja I. Lolimbaraja II. 


(1) Author of Harivildsakdvya (= 
HK.). 

(2) Composed HK in A.D. 1583. 
TThe verse recording the Chronogram 
for this date is found in two MSS. 
of the HK, one of them being copi- 
ed in A.D. 1622. 

(3) In the HK the author refers 
to him, only as 

in the concluding verse of every 
Sarga in which he also states that he 
composed the poem HK by order 
king 

(4) MSS. of HK arc dated as fol- 
lows 

A.D. 1622— No. 204 of 1879-80 
A.D. 1624— No. 78 of 1871-72. 

(5) Except the name Lolimbaraja 
the HK gives no information about 
the author. Verses 96 and 97 refer- 

ing to the poet as arc 

spurious. 

(6) Verses 96 and 97 at the end of 
the printed edition of the HK are 
spurious as they are not found in 
any of the 8 MSS. of the HK exa- 
mined by me. On the contrary the 
verses recording the genealogy of the 
patron of our author are supported 
by the following MSS. 

(1) Ms. referred to in No, 468 of 
1884-87. 

(ii) No. 377 of 1884-87 which 
records the date of composition, 

viz. A.D. 1583. 

(iii) MS. referred to by the Editor 
of the Kavyamala Edition of the 
HK in the footnote at the end 
of the poem. 

(iv) Tanjore MS. No. 3858 contains 

the verse etc.” 


(1) Author of the following works 

(i) Vaidyajlvana—VJ. 

(ii) Vaidydvatamsa:=zVT. 

(iii) Camatkdracintdmani=zCC 

(iv) Ratnakaldcarita:=:RC and 
other Marathi works. 

(2) The following Chronology of the 
MSS. of this author is available 

A.D. 1608-MS. of VJ, 

A.D. 1613— MS. of L/-Comm. of 
Damodara. 

A.D. i65i~MS. of RC (lO. MS.) 
A.D. 1674— Harinatha composed 
Comm, on VJ. 

A.D. 1766— MS. of Rudrabhatta’s 
Comm, on VJ. 

(3) 1 he parentage of this author is 
given in the CC. as 

(sec Colophon) and in the VJ (in 
the text and in the Colophons). * 

(4) No reference to the patron king 
is found in the works VJ, VT, CC, 
RC. This omission stands in vivid 
contrast with the name of king Hari 
referred to many times in the HK 
of Lolimbaraja 1 . 

(5) Ratnakala, supposed to be the 

wife of this author is referred to in 
the RC which bears her name in the 
V J in which she is adressed by 
name in some verses and in the Ma- 
rathi work wjiiich 

our author is called 

In the VT the author calls him- 
self as also 

(V. 155)- 

(6) The reference to the place 

is found in verse a of VJ (this 
may be the to the north o£ 


67—9 
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(7) There is no evidence in the HK 
to prove that its author belonged to 
the Maharajtra. On the contrary, 
the patron king of this author hailed 

from a place caHed This 

king’s genealogy is as follows fR— 
{ m. ) sou 

(patron of the author of the HK). 
This line belonged to 
which is called a %5ip5. 


Nasik). This author belonged to 
the Mahar^tra. The Commentator 
Harinatha (A.D. 1674) having no 

knowledge of the near 

Nasik wrongly explains the expression 
as *% ^ 

dfl,” 4 of MS. 913 of 
1887-31). Rudrabhatta explains the 
expression as 

(fol. 3 of MS. No. 463 of 1895-98). 


I hope the evidence recorded in this paper about Lolimbaraja 
and his works will enable scholars'*® to clarify some of the issues raised 
in this study but which still require more evidence to enable us to 
arrive at definite decisions. I have tried to put together whatever in- 
formation I could get from the sources so far available to me with a 
view to help a more detailed examination of the several works of Lolim- 
baraja than what I have been able to carry out in the preparation of 
this tentative study. 


46. Since this paper was drafted Dr. V. Raghavan of the Catalogus Catalo- 
gorum office, Madras University, has sent to me tlic information recorded by 
his office regarding Lolimbaraja and his works. Some of this information may 
be recorded here 

(1) Edition of Harivildsa-Kdvya (Patidit 11 .)— Here the editor makes Lo- 
limbaraja a contemporary of Bhoja. 

(а) There are numerous MSS. of the Harivildsa, in none of which we 
find the chronogram (=A.D. 1583) found in the B.O.R. Institute— 2 
MSS. 

(3) In the Vaidyajivana Lolimba describes himself as proficient in Vaidya- 
ka, Kavya and Music. No MS. of a music work of Lolimba has yet 
been found. 

(4) In the South Indian MSS. of the Vaidyajivana (Trien. Cata. No. 8221, 
2371, 2844 (a) the work is called “Sadvaidyajivana. 

(5) In Madras MS. No. 2371 referred to above the colophon says that 
Lolimba was the son of king of Munja of Vidarbha. 

(б) Rudrabhatta, the Commentator on the Vaidyajivana, was the son of 
Koneribhatta, who was doctor to one Khan Khan and Rudra himself 
wrote under Mir khan. If the identity of these two Khdnas is proved 
we may have some external datum lor Lolimba’s date limits.— I am 
thankful to Dr. Raghavan for the information sent by him. 
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Py Prabodh Chandra Sengupta 

The eras used in the Kharosthi inscriptions are still a matter for 
controversy. Dr. Sten Konow in his celebrated edition of them in 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. II. pp. Ixxxii— Ixxxiii, has 
collected together 36 instances of dates from these inscriptions and 
has divided them into two groups, A and B. The dates used in group 
A belong to an earlier era, while those in group B use the era or the 
regnal years of Kaniska. In this note we propose to ascertain the 
era used in this second group B. Of the dates in this latter group 
only those which are found in nos. 26 and 35 give us some clue as to 
the era used, viz., 

26.Zeda : Sarii 1 1 Asddhasa masasa di 20 U ttaraphagune isaksunami 
marodasa marjhakasa Kaniskhasa rajami. 

35.Und ; Sam 6\Celrasa mahasa dh>ase athami di 8 ise ksunami 
Purvdsddhe. 

These instances state that in the eleventh year of King Kaniska 
on the 20th day of lunar A.sadha, the moon was conjoined with the 
naksatra Uttaraphalgiim, and that in the year 61 of Kaniska, the 
moon’s naksatra was Purvdsddhd, on the 8th day of Caitra. From 
some examples of date in the Kharo.sdii inscriptions Dr. Konow has 
come to the conclusion that “the full-moon day must be the first day of 
the month,’’ the chief example being that the first day of Vaisakha 
was taken as the full-moon day of Vaisakha (Samvatsare tisatlme 103 
Vesdkhasa divase prathamirne di atra punapakse— no. 10, group A of 
Konow’s list). Here there is no room for a difference of opinion with 
Dr. Konow. But I have to say that this system of reckoning the full- 
moon ending lunar months is not Indian, it may be Greek or it may 
be Babylonian. The month that is called Vaisakha in this inscrip- 
tion would be called the full-moon ending lunar Jyaistha according to 
the Indian reckoning. In the Mahdbhdrata also we have, “the full- 
moon near the Maghas is about to come and the month of Mdgha is 
also drawing to its close.^’’ 

Now accepting the reckoning of the full-moon ending months as 
stated in the inscriptions, the meaning is clear that the day that 


I, Mgh. Asvamedha, ch. 85, 8. ^ jp; ^ H 
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is spoken of as the 20th of Asadha is the 5th day of new-moon ending 
Sravana, and the 8th day of Caitra is the 8th day of the dark half of 
Caitra. Hence we have the dates as 

(i) Year ,.11, month Sravana, 5th day, Uttaraphalgum. ' 

(ii) Year 61, month Caitra, 23rd day, Purvdsaclhd. 

Dr. Fleet is of opinion that the well-known 5 aka era and the 
Kaniska era, are but one and the same era. Now the years 1 1 and 6i 
of the i§aka era are similar to the years 1925 and 1937 A.D. of our 
times in respect of luni-solar-stellar aspects, and — 

(a) In 1925 A.D. on July 26, the moon’s naksatra was Uttara- 

phalg^nl. 

(b) In 1937 A.D. on April 4, the moon’s naksatra was 

' Purvasadha. 

But the 4th April, 1937 A.D. is shown in modern Hindu Calen- 
dars as the 8th day of the dark half of Phalguna. It may be observed, 
however, that the Vedic standard month of Magha, came in the year 
1935 from February 3 to March 5, and that no intercalary month 
would be reckoned in those days of pre-scientific Hindu astronomy 
within the next years from February 3, 1935, as was done in the 
present day Hindu calendars from September 16 to October 15, in 
the year 1936 A.D. Hence the lunar month that was called lunar 
Phalguna in the modern calendar for 1937, was called the month of 
Caitra according to this old reckoning. Hence from a purely astro- 
nomical standpoint, Kaniska’s era and the well-known Saka era may 
be identified with each other. But this Saka era started from 78 A.D. 
is perhaps to be associated with the death of a Jsaka King as Brahma- 
gupta says— 2 ”“Tlie Kali years were 
3179 (elapsed) at the death of the Saka King.” Again Brahmagupta 
calls the years of the Saka era as “the years of the Saka Kings” (JJR*- 

yiMTqi. i.e., when 550 years of the 

Saka Kings had elapsed). Hence the regnal years, of King Kaniska 
may not be the same as the years of the Saka era as used by the Hindu 
astronomers. It seems likely that the Saka era was started with the 
death of the predecessor of Kaniska whose real accession to the throne 
came in the year 78 A.D., while his regnal years were reckoned from 
the year of his coronation. On this hypothesis Kani.ska’s regnal years 
or his era was started at a very short interval from 78 A.D. 


8. B. Sphu):a$iddhanta, i, 26, 


3. Ibid., xxiv, 
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In the Paitdmaha Siddhdnta as summarised by Varahamihiva in 
his Pancasiddhdntikd, the epoch used is the year 2 of the §aka Ring[S * 

Cs G 

?^*nT imjferiTEr* 

“Deduct 2 from the year of the i§aka Kings, divide the result by 
5 : of the remaining years find the ahargana from the beginning of 
the light half of Magha starting from the sunrise of that day.” 

We can now readily show that we may take the regnal years 
of Kaniska to have been started from this year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

On this hypothesis, we have, 

the year 2 of ^aka Kings=8o A.D., 
the year 1 1 of Kaniska=;9i A.D. 

The year 91 A.D. is similar to the 1927 A.D. of our time ; for 
the no. of vears elapsed=i836 and i836==i6oXii + ^ 9 X 4 - 
the 20th'day of Asddha of the inscription is similar to Tuesday, the 

2nd. August, 1927 A.D. . 

Again the year 61 of Kaniska— 141 A.D. and the year m our tinte 

similar to 141 A.D. is readily seen to be 1939 A.D., and that the d^ 
of the inscription corresponds to Tuesday, the 11th April, 1939 A.D. 

Now the interval between 1939 A.D. and 1927 A.D. — years, 
whereas between the year 11 and the year 61 of Kaniska the mten^l 
is 50 years. Now as 50= 19X2+12, the moon’s phases near to the 
fixed stars which repeat in r,o years also do repeat in 1 2 years. It is 
quite consistent to take King Kani+a’s regnal years to have been 
reckoned from the year 2 of the Saka Kings. 

It now remains (i) to determine how and when the year ot the 
§aka Kings was taken to begin initially, (ii) why the lunar months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself and (iii) to verify by back 
calculation, the dates mentioned of the years 11 and 61 of Kaniska. 

With regard to the first point, we know that in Vedic tunes the 
year was taken to begin from the winter solstice day or from the ^day 
following ; in the Vedahga period also, the year was begun from the 
winter solstice day. As the time when the §aka era came to be 
reckoned was before that of Aryabhata I (499 A.D.), we may reasonably 
assume that originally the Saka year also was begun from the winter 

solstice day. , . , 

We assume further that the winter solstice day was correcUy de- 
termined 5 years before the i§aka year 2 or 80 A.D. The number of 

PuTiccstddh&T^tikdj xii> 
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trop^tal years between 75 A.D. and 1900 A.D.=:i825, which comprise 
666576 days nearly. On applying these days backward to Dec. 28, 
1899 A.D., we arrive at the date Dec. 24, 74 A.D., on which at G. M. 


Noon- 

Mean Sun=27o'’ 56'2 1"’ 1 1 
„ Moon=:i2i 15 31-75 
Lunar Perigee—asi 39 49 94 
Sun’s Apogee=69 58 35-32 
Sun’s Eccentricity=o-oi747i9i 


Hence on Dea 22 ,74 A.D. 
at G. M. N. 

Mean Sun=:268° 58' 4"-45 
Mean Moon=94 54 21-69 
L. Perigee=23i 26 27-83 
Appt. Sun=269° 38' 

Appt. Moonz^pi® 44' nearly 


Thus on Dec. 22, 74 A.D., the full-moon happened about 4 hours 
before G. M. N., and the sun reached the winter solstice in about 7 hrs. 

This elucidates the points (i) &: (ii) viz. that the 5 aka year was ini- 
tially taken to begin from the winter solstice day and why the months 
were reckoned from the full-moon day itself. In 75 A.D. the mean 
longitude of Pollux was 86°3i' nearly ; the moon at opposition on Dec. 
88nd, 74 A.D., had the longitude at about 89°28', i.e. about 3° ahead 
of the star Pollux, and the day was that of the full-moon of Pausa, and 
similar in our times to that which happened on Jan. 15, 1930. 

The actual starting of the era of Kaniska may have taken place 
on our hypothesis from the full-moon day of Dec. 26 of 79 A.D. as the 
first day of lunar Pausa. This agrees with the statement of the inscrip- 
tion that the Vaisakha masa had the first day on the day of the full- 
moon near the Visdkhas. 

Having thus shown why the era of Kaniska may be taken to have 
been started from the 26th December, 79 A.D., we now turn to deter- 
mine the date for Sam 11, Asadha masa, di 20, Uttaraphalguni. Evi- 
dently the date was similar to Aug 2, 1927 A.D., and between these 
years the interval was 1836 years, which comprise 670611 days nearly. 
We apply these days backward to Aug. 2, 1927 A,D. and arrive at the 
date July 8, 91 A.D. and on July 8, 91 A.D. at G.M.N. 


Mean Sun=:io4°i4' 5o"-20, 
Mean Moon— i46°4i' 3-00, 
Lunar Perigee=i84°37'5-67, 
Sun’s Apogee==7o°i5' 34-87, 
Sun ’5 Ecccntricity=-oi7466. 


Hence— 

Appt. Sun=io3'’7' 

Appt. Moon=i48‘’36' 
and the “junction stay” U. Phalr 
guni= 144*46' 
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Again 19 days before this date, i.e. on June 19, 91 A.D. at G. 
M. N.- ‘ ■ 

Mean Sun=85°3i'n"-93 ] Hence 

Mean Moon=:256°i9 54'''53 Apparent Sun=85° o' 

Lunar Perigeez=i82°3o'5"-64 Apparent Moon=26i°i2' 

Thus the full-moon happened about 8 hrs. later, and this was the 
first day of the month. Hence the 8th of July, 91 A.D. was the 20th 
day of Asadha, and it has been made clear that the moon on this 
day got conjoined with p Leonis or iiltaraphalguni in the evening. 
The date of the inscriptions was thus July 8, 91 A.D. 

Next as to the year 61 of Kaniska=^aka year 63=141 A.D., the 
moon on the 8th day of the dark half of Caitra was conjoined with the 
naksatra Purvdsddha. The day in question was similar to April 11, 
1939 A.D. of our time. The number of years between 141 A.D. and 
1939 AD,, was 1798, and in 1798 sidereal years there are 656731 days. 
These days applied backward to April 11, 1939 A.D. lead us to the 
date 

March 17, r4i A.D., on which at G. M. N., 

Mean Sun=353°44' 43-"oo Hence— 

Mean Moon=258°i5' 1 -"12 Appt Sun=355°4i' 

Lunar Perigee=46°46' 56-"97 
Sun’s Apogee=7i°6' 27 •"69 
Sun’s Eccentricity=-oi7447 

Here the conjunction of the moon with § Sagittarii on this day was 
estimated in the previous night; The day in question was of the 
7th tithi according to the siddhdntas and the day of the last quarter 
was the day following ; but this day was the 8th day of the month. 
For on the loth March, 141 A.D. at G. M. N. ; 

Mean Sun=346°5o' 44-"7o 
Mean Moon=i66°o' 55-"92 
Lunar Perigee=46°o' 9-"50 

This was the full-moon day and the 1st day of Caitra ; hence 
the 17th March wras the 8th day of the month. 

Thus we see that the hypothesis that the era of King Kani§ka 
was started from December 25 of 79 A.D. or from the year 2 of the 
Saka era satisfies all the conditions that arise from the dates given in 


Hence the full-moon had ^ 
happened about 3 hrs. earlier. 


Appt Moon=254 14 and 
P. Asadha=248°43' 

(0 Sagittarii) 
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the^ Kharosthi inscriptions, group B of Dr. Konow. The present in- 
vestigation shows that the Saka emperor Kaniska lived at the begin- 
ning of the ^aka era, a view Which I hope, would be endorsed by all 
right minded historians and it would not go against Dr. Fleet. When 
this solution of the problem is possible we need not try to find others 
leading to other dates for the beginning of Kaniska’s regiial years. 

Dr. Van Wijk, the astronomical assistant to Dr. Konow, has tried 
to show that the era of Kaniska was started from 128 A.D. and would 
identify the regnal year 11 of Kaniska with 139 A.D. 

He based his calculation on the modern Siiryasiddhanta, which 
cannot be dated earlier than 499 A.D. Without examining his calcula- 
tions we can say that his findings are vitiated for the following reasons :- 

(a) The Caitrasuklddi reckoning of tlie year as found in the modern 
Siiryasiddhanta cannot be applicable to the early years of Saka era 
and Kaniska’s regnal years which were prior to 499 A.D. 

(b) The word “day of the month’’ means simply a day and is not to 
be confounded with a tithi as used in the modern Siiryasiddhanta. 

(c) The word “naksatra” mentioned in these inscriptions meant very 
probably “star clusters’’ and not 27th part of the ecliptic. 

(d) He has further used the Indian full-moon ending months and 
not the full-moon ending months as used in the Kharosthi Inscrip- 
tions. His identifying the year 11 of Kaniska with 139 A.D. would 
thus make the 20th day of Asadha correspond with July 18, 1942 of 
our own time— the day of the 5th tithi of the new-nioon ending lunar 
Asadha. 

For these reasons I ha\ e used the most accurate and up-to-date 
equations for finding the Sun and moon’s mean elements instead of 
following the Siiryasiddhanta. The luni-solar periods used in this 
investigation are also most accurate and deduced from the constants 
as given by Newcomb and Brown. It has been shown that the days 
of the months are also “days” and not tithis and naksatras mean “star- 
clusters” and not equal divisions of the ecliptic. I have taken the data 
from the inscriptions as actually observed astronomical events. 
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By Batakrishna Ghosh 

Of all the Indo-European languages of Europe Latin is most like Sanskrit^ 
both in internal structure and in external history. Both of them are synthe^ 
tic par excellence, and have retained in this respect one of the most prominent 
characteristics of the original Indo-European which the other dialects have gra- 
dually given up. In Latin too, as in Sanskrit, thought appears in a condensed 
form which the man spoken to must analyse in mind ; cf. regehamus “we were 
ruling", monebar “I was being advised", etc. Latin sentences too are crisp and 
curt ; cf. factum, non fabula “fact, not fable", oderint dum metuant “they may 
hate me if they would only fear me", etc. Caesar’s ''veiii, vidi, vici**, though 
affeaed no "doubt, was altogether in conformity with the spirit of the Latin 
language. 

Like Sanskrit, Latin has been the cultural language of a continent for nearly 
two thousand years, and of all the other Indo-European languages only Latin 
can be compared with Sanskrit in the number of derived daughter dialectSr 
Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese and Roumanian are the five modern Euro- 
pean literary languages directly derived from vulgar forms of Latin, and but 
for the repeated invasions of England by the Germanic tribes English too would 
have been to-day a Romance language like French or Italian. 

The literature of this language, from which so many literary languages 
are derived, consisted however at the beginning only of translations and adapta- 
tions* of Greek works. The first poet who wrote in Latin was the Greek Livius 
Andronicus (literary activity from 240 to 207 B.C.), and Plautus (died about 184 
B.C.), the chief Latin pre-classicai poet, who wrote in what is supposed to have 
been the spoken dialect of the common people of Rome, calls himself both a 
poet and a translator. Terence, a younger contemporary of Plautus, wrote gix 
comedies which chaster and more truly Attic than the dramas of Plautus. 
The victory of Greek influence upon Latin literature was assured for all time to 
come through the labours of Ennius (in Rome from 204 to 169 B.C.), who ini- 
tiated the sons of the Roman patricians to the higher poetry and literature 
^ GreecCf and he it was who gave the Romans the hexameter. It was Ennius 


fBtndents who might care to read this paper are expected to have first read mf 
*%itigtiistic Introduction to Sanskrit'' (LIS.)* 
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again, more a Greek in spirit than a Roman, who wrote the first prose work 
in Latin. 

Thus under the guidance of Greek tutors Latin literature began to grow, 
and under the prptecting wings of the Roman eagle it blossomed and flowered 
all over the Roman empire.^ The empire went to pieces in the fifth century, 
but the literature with its vehicle the Latin language continued to be a world 
power for a thousand years longer. Like classical Sanskrit in India, Latin 
in Europe in the Dark and Middle Ages was the only language of international 
civilisation and culture. But it more and more identified itself with the Chris- 
tian Church, and therefore was frowned upon by the leaders of the pagan 
renaissance. Liberal minds in Europe learned to hate it when the Church 
began its policy of religious persecution, and it was finally superseded by 
modern European languages after the great French Revolution which divorced 
religion from culture. ^ 

Judged by the highest standards of human civilisation, the Romans, except- 
ing in architecture, cannot be said to have been great creators of values. But 
they taught the world how to retain and turn to account the values created 
and frittered away by the restless Greeks. The Romans did not discover inde- 
pendently any great system of philosophy that may be said to have become 
part of the common heritage of human civilisation. But to a large portion of 
Europe they gave centuries of peace. Thus they unconsciously taught man- 
kind a lesson which we have not yet been able to assimilate, —that peace is 
desirable and that it is possible to organise peace. Roman imperialism how* 
ever has been eagerly imitated with varying success by every European power 
to the present day. In the field of ethics an inordinate veneration for law 
was the chief characteristic of the Romans of the best type imbued with the 
teachings of Stoic philosophers. And it is not without reason that Roman law 
has been accepted as the basis of jurisprudence in all the European countries^ 
But this can be hardly called lucky, for the Romans mistook order for justice, 
just as in art they mistook symmetry for beauty. It is ancient Rome at work 
when in India, for instance, we hear to-day so often of law and order but never 
of; law and justice. 

Latin is only one of the various Indo-European and non-Indo-Europeait 
languages of ancient Italy, and it is due to political accidents and nothing more 
that Latin has triumphed over all of them. To understand the , position of 
Latin, therefore, it is necessary to take account of these oflier languages. More-^ 
over, as Latin and the other ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy share with* 
the Celtic languages a number of striking linguistic innovations (see LIS., p. afiy 
the history of Latin should begin really with the hypothetical age pF Italc^ 
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Celtic Unity. But of this age we know nothing. We shall have to content 
ourselves therefore with noting down the linguistic innovations common tn 
Italic and Celtic.— For the earliest period of Latin our chief source is the in- 
scriptions, but they are neither so abundant nor so old as 'the dialectical in- 
scriptions of Greece. Latin literature too is late compared with that of Greece, 
Iran and India. Inscriptions in other dialects of Italy are still later if Etrus- 
can is left out of consideration. The Etruscan inscriptions however, of 'which 
there are thousands, may be very old, but they have not yet been deciphered. 

The ancient Indo-European dialects of Italy fall* into two groups, namely 
LatinTaliscian and Oscan-Umbrian. The former comprises Latin with its 
local variations in the different towns of Latium and Faliscian spoken in the 
south-eastern part of Etruria. Faliscian inscriptions clearly prove that it 
differed but slightly from Latin. The Oscan-Umbrian group is so named from 
its two most important dialects, but it includes also the dialects of the minor 
tribes of central Italy which are sometimes called Sabellian. Of the Sabellian 
dialects Paelignian closely resembles Oscan, but Volscian (known only from oni^ 
inscription of four lines) resembles Umbrian more than Oscan. 

Oscan was by no means a mere local patois : Ennius boasted of having three 
souls because he could speak Greek, Oscan and Latin. That it was the language 
of the. Samnites is clear from the indications of Latin authors. Livy, for ins- 
tance, says that during one of the Samnite wars the Roman consul sent out spies 
who knew the Oscan language. It would seem that the Oscans were a branch 
pf the Samnites speaking essentially the same language. There are over two 
hundred Oscan inscriptions.— Umbrian is known chiefly from the Iguvinian 
Tables (first century B. C.) containing between four and five thousand words. 

. Regarded from the view-point of Italic vocalism Umbrian and Oscan may 
be said to represent the two extremes with Latin in the centre. Oscan has re- 
tained the Indo-European diphthongs with a fidelity rivalled only by Greek, 
but Umbrian has gone further even than Latin in levelling them down. In 
other respects however Oscan-Umbrian is sharply distinguished from Latin- 
Faliscian. Indo-European labio-velars, for example, appear as labials in Os^can- 
Umbrian, but in Latin-Falistian as qu (g)u. Thus Lat. quod: O, pud: U. 
pur-e (in Umbrian intervocalic d became r, pj^onounced rs); Lat. quid: O. 
pid: U. pir-e ; lu^t. quanta:, U. pantan,— 1.-^, appears in Latin as r; or 
(Rafter n) gu, but in Oscan-Umbrian as b. Thus Lat. venid : O. kum-bened: 
U. benmt: I.-E. Skt. gam-; Lat. vlvus:0, bivus: I.-E. ^g^el^^os: Skt. 

fivah ; Lat. unguen : U. umen ^*omben I.-E. *ang^'< Skt. andkti, Lat. boS 
c<ri.-E. *g'"6us< Skt. gauh) is clearly a loan-word from some Oscan-Umbrian 
diaject.— I.-E. g /i has developed into yarjaus sounds in Latin .(see below), but in 
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Oscan-Umbrian we find only / corresponding to it; thus from L-E. 
we have Umbrian vufetes : Lat. voved : Gr. eukhomai : Skt. vdghdt 

The chief distinguishing feature of Oscan-Umbrian is doubtless this labia- 
lisaiton of Indo-European labio-velars, but these dialects differ from Latin also 
on many other points which it is necessary to briefly consider in this connect 
tion * 

1. Extensive syncope of short vowels in non-initial syllables; thus O. 
hilrz : Lat. hortus, U. Ikuvins : Lat. Iguvinus, etc. 

2. Assimilation of nd to nn ; thus O. upsannam : Lat. operandam, U. 
pihaner (for *pihanner)\ Lat. piandi 

3. Retention of s before nasals and liquids, where it is lost in Latin. 
Thus O. fisnam : Lat. fanum, O. kersnu : U. sesna : Lat. cena, 

4. Retention of a in medial syllables, where it is weakened to e or t in 
Latin. Thus O. Anterstatai : Lat. *Interstitae ; U. antakres : Lat. integris, 

5. Representation of original bh and dh by /, not only initially as in 
Latin, but also medially, where Latin has b or d. Thus O. tfei : U. tefe : 
Lat. tibi ; O. mefiii : Lat. media: Skt. mddhya ; U. rufni: Lat. rubros: Skt. 
fudhird. 

6. Change of final d, which in Latin is shortened, in the direction of d. 
Thus O. molto : U. mutu muta : Lat. multa, 

7. Change of kt to htj and of pt to ft (which in Umbrian further changes 
to ht). Thus O. uhtavis : Lat. octavius, U. rehte : Lat. recte, O. scriftas : U. 
screhto : Lat. script-. 

8. Change of ns to /, though under different conditions, in Oscan and 
Umbrian. Thus O. uittiuf <^*oitidns : Lat. usus ; U. acc. pi. eaf ^*eansi 
Lat. eas (but O. viass). 

9. In nominal flexion Oscan-Umbrian is more conservative than Latin. 

In the first declension ('a-stems) the gen. sg. has the ending -as, which can be 
seen in Latin only in frozen phrases like pater familids ; the nom. pi. of a-stems 
shows the historical ending -ds in Oscan-Umbrian, but in Latin the correspond*^ 
ing ending -ae is an innovation. In the second declension fo-stems) the geo. 
sg. of Oscan-Umbrian has borrowed the ending -eis from i-stems, but in Latin 
we find the ending -1 ; the dat. sg. has the ending -ot which can be perceived 
in Latin only in the word Numasioi occurring in the oldest extant Latin in- 
scription of the Praenestine brooch (600 B.C.); the nom. pi. has in Oscan- 
Umbrian the original noun-ending -os for both nouns and pronouns, white 
Latin has 4 which is the pronominal ending ; the gen. pi. has in Oscan- 


Jt ^ lauclc, A Grammar of Q$^an and ^mbrian, p|>. 
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Umbrian the original ending -om (Lat. -urn) in place bi Lat. -drum which is 
borrowed from pronominal flexion. In the third declension the nom. pi. of 
consonant-stems and i-stems are kept distinct in Oscan-Umbrian, but not in? 
Latin. 

lo. Differences* in verbal system are numerous and striking. Oscan-Um- 
brian pres, infin. act. ends in -am, but that of Latin in -se ; thus O. ezum : 
U. erom : Lat. esse. The characteristic Oscan-Umbrian /-perfect is lacking in 
Latin, while the Latin vt- and ^-perfects are lacking in Oscan-Umbrian. In 
the third person sing, and third person pi. there is in Oscan-Umbrian a differ- 
ence between primary endings -nt) and secondary endings ( -d, ns); Latin 
shows -d in some of the earliest inscriptions, but nothing corresponding to 
-ns. The third person sing, and pi. of the passive have in Oscan-Umbrian the 
endings -ter and -r which are unknown in Latin (cf. O. vincter but Lat. vin- 
citur, U. ferar but Lat. feratur). 

Oscan and Umbrian have agreed to differ from Latin on these and other 
points, but there are points on which they do not agree among themselves. 
Original diphthongs are preserved intact* in all positions in Oscan, but in 
Umbrian they are monophthongised in all positions. Thus Lat. aut : O. aut t 
U. ote ; Lat. prae : O. prai : LT, pre ; the dat.-abl. pi. ending -ois is retained 
in its original form in Oscan, but it is -es in Umbrian and -is in Latin. Inter- 
vocalic s is sonorised in Oscan, but in Latin and Umbrian it changes further 
into r (rhotacism I); thus the genitive plural ending of d-stems is -drum in 
Latin and Umbrian, but -azum in Oscan (both from I.-E. *-dsdm. Before 
palatal vowels, k is assibilated in Umbrian (so also in late Latin) but not in 
Oscan ; thus U. ja^ia : O. faJuiad : Lat facial. Gutturals are liquefied into 
I before t in Umbrian ; thus U. aitu : O. actud : Lat. agitd. The change of 
intervocalic d to rs (r in Umbrian alphabet) is another distinguishing feature 
of Umbrian ; thus U. peri : Lat, pede. Even more remarkable is the change 
in Umbrian of original final -ns to for which Oscan has -ss ; thus U. eaf 
{c;^*eans^ Lat. eas) but O. viass {<^*vians"^ Lat. vias). Most important 
of all, Umbrian alone of the Italic dialects has retained the I.-E. pronominal 
formans -sm-; thus U. pusme esmei corresponding to Skt. kdsmai dsmai. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that ”the differences between Oscan- 
Umbrian and Latin are considerable. They are far greater, for example, than 
those between the Greek dialects.”^ And moreover, these differences are of pre- 
Italic— Italo-Celtic— antiquity. We know that Italic and Celtic are a pair of 
twins among the Indo-European family of dialects, characterised by a number 
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of common linguistic innovations (LIS., p. 26). What is however quite asto- 
nishing in this connection is the fact that these innovations are distributed 
among the Italic dialects in the same manner as among the Celtic dialects, 
the result that some peculiarities of Latin, though unknown in Oscan-Umbrian, 
may be discovered in one group of Celtic languages, while sofme peculiarities of 
Oscan-Umbrian, though unknown in Latin, may be the distinguishing feature 
of another Celtic group. It would thus seem that the specific characterisation 
of Latin and Oscan-Umbrian had taken place, in part at least, already in the 
Italo-Celtic period, long before any Italic speech was spoken in Italy. Let Us 
consider here some of these strangely distributed Italo-Celtic innovations. 

In the use of medial and passive verbal forms in -r Latin goes with Gaelic 
in so far as only these two languages share the deponential flexion in -r; thus 
Lat. sequor : O. Ir. sechur, Lat. sequimur : O Ir. sechimmir, Lat. sequontur : O. 
Ir. sechitir, etc. On the other hand only Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic know 
the passivic third person singular in bare -r without the preceding 4 ; thus 
U. jerar (against Lat. feratur) and O. sakrafir are paralleled by Cymric celir, 
etc. The 6-future is shared in common by Latin and Irish, while in Oscan- 
Umbrain we find an 5-future ; in Britannic the present is used in future sense. 
The syllabic nasal appears in Latin and Irish before consonants as en ; thus 
Lat. centum : Ir. cH{c^*cent : I.-E. * 7 {^tdm) ; in Oscan-Umbrian and Britan- 
nic however it has developed into an in initial position (cf. on the one hand 
U. antakres=zL^t, integris O. amprii^drrLat. improbe, and on the other the 
Cymric prohibitive particle an-<;"I.-E. ^n-). The disagreement between Latin 
and Oscan-Umbrian observed in the treatment of Indo-European labio-velars 
(see above) is paralleled by similar disagreement among the Celtic dialects ; 
just as Lat. qu appears as p in Oscan-Umbrian, so does Gaelic q (later c) appear 
as p in Britannic; thus O. Ir. maqqi (later mad) : Cym. map. 

How these differences and agreements—both equally striking—between 
Italic and Celtic are to be explained we do not know. It seems as though 
Latin and Gaelic had somehow got mixed up even before primitive Italic 
and primitive Celtic were characterised as homogeneous groups I Regarding 
Oscan-Umbrian and Britannic however it is necessary to remember that though 
their relation is as intimate as can be, yet common linguistic innovations in 
the strictest sense are wanting. It has to be assumed at any rate, that primi- 


8. Celtic dialectology will be fully discussed in the chapter on Celtic languages. For 
our present purpose it will be sufficient to note that apart from Gallic they are divided 
into two groups, viz. (1) Britannic consistiug of Cymric (Welsh), Cornish, and pr^top' 
(Armorican), and (2) Gaelic consisting; of Jrish Gaelic. 3cotcli Gaelic, and -Manx, 
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live Latin and primitive Oscan-Umbrian had been distinctly characterised even 
before the speakers of these hypothetical dialects reached Italy. 

Before we begin our analysis of the Latin language it will be necessary to 
consider yet another factor of vital importance without which the Latin language 
and Roman civilisation would have been much different from what they have 
been. It is the influence of the non-Indo-European Etruscan language.** To 
survive— let us hope, as the fittest— Latin had to destroy not only her compeers, 
the other Indo-European dialects of Italy such as Oscan and Umbrian, but also 
Etruscan, which was the language of the highly developed pre-Indo-European 
civilisation of Italy. There are thousands of Etruscan inscriptions, but instead 
of decipherment we have as yet mostly very learned hypotheses. But an Etrus- 
can period of Italian history, just at the thrCvshold of the historical period, is 
now accepted by all authorities. Roman history begins in fact with the 
Etruscans settled between the Po and the Tiber and the Greeks in the south* 
Cramped between these two civilised peoples the rude Latins must have at 
first led a miserable life in the middle. But their opportunity came when 
the Etruscans were crushed by the inrushing Celtic hordes, who in 390 
B.C. under Brennus were within an ace of capturing Rome. Being a commer- 
cial people the Etruscans could not offer any stout resistence to the Celts or 
the Romans. Modern research on the whole supports the tradition recorded 
by Herodotos that this mysterious people was originally at home in Asia Minor* 
Kretschmer, for instance, has accepted the identity of the Etruscans with the 
Tyrrhenians well known in ancient history. According to this authority,^ the 
form Tursdno- ('^Tyrrlieno-) was changed to Tursco by the Umbrians in whose 
language the suffix <0 was very productive, and this Tursco further became 
Tuscom (modern Tuscany), 

The Etruscans were to the Latins what the Pelasgoi were to the Greeks, 
and it has been suggested that the Pelasgoi and the Etruscans might have been 
the same people. Even granting the impossibility of proving the identity of 
two unknown entities, it remains nevertheless a striking fact that words marked 
by the sound-group which was certainly a distinguishing feature of the 
place-names of Asia-Minor, did occur both in Pelasgian and Etruscan. • The 
god of Love engraved on an Etruscan mirror be^s the inscription aminth. This 
proves incidentally that Lat. amo “I love”, for which no satisfactory parallel 
can be found in any Indo-European language, was a word borrowed from the 
bo was Lat. pulcher “beautiful”, of which the unusual aspiration 

4 . The present stand of Etruscology has been described by Eva Fiesel, “Die Fors- 
ohung der indogermanischen Sprachen'*, Band 5, Eieferung 4 ; 1981, 

Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, Sprache, p. 107* 
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would c otherwise remain unexplained.® Schulze has proved in a monumental 
work that Latin proper names are largely of Etruscan origin : in fact the name 
„of the Eternal City is an Etruscan word. Ancient Roman authors frankly 
admitted that many words of cultural import were taken into Latin from 
Etruscan, e.g. histrio “actor”, idus “middle of the month”, balteum “girdle*', 
atrium “hall, house,” persona “mask,” etc. The Etruscan suffix ~enna has 
been attached to the Latin word levis in levenna. 

But the Etruscans did not only bequeath their own culture to the Latins. 
In the earlier period the Greek culture too was transmitted to the Latins by 
the Etruscans. That the Romans in reproducing Greek words in Latin often 
used tenuis for media is generally supposed to be due to the fact that the words 
concerned, before reaching the Latins, had passed through the hands of the 
Etruscans, in whose language no distinction was made between tenuis and 
media (both being usually indicated by the sign for the tenuis); thus Lat. 
sporia=zGY. spiirida, Lat. Catamitus (cf. Etr. Caimite)—Gr. Ganumides, The 
Etruscans in fact possessed only one series of occlusives which corresponded 
neither to the tenues nor to the mediae of Greek and Latin. In the case of 
gutturals the Etruscans seem to have distinguished between labio-velar, velar 
and palatal like the primitive Indo-Europeans I In any case, they used three 
different Greek signs to indicate the guttural tenuis before vowels of three 
different timbres, e.g. KA, CE-CI, QO-QU. In imitation of the Etruscans, the 
early Romans too, who had received their alphabet from the Greeks through 
the Etruscans, began to write KA CE QU, though however there is nothiirg 
to show that the quality of the guttural tenuis actually varied in early Latin 
according to the following vowel. Now, of these three guttural-signs, K is 
derived from Greek Kappa and Q from Greek Koppa, but G from Greek Gam- 
ma I This is again due to the agency of the Etruscans, who apparently could 
not distinguish between tenuis and media. The original value of C is retained 
in early inscriptions (e.g. ECOrzicgoj and some frozen abbreviations such as 
G.:=zGaius, GN~Gnaeus, When the sign C became completely monopolised 
by the guttural tenuis in Latin, the Romans invented the new sign G (a modi- 
fied form of C) to indicate the corresponding media. 

Thus arose gradually the imposing structure of the Latin language—the 
dialect of Rome which at an early date had become the common speech oi 
the whole of Latium. Classical authors like Cicero and Caesar invested if 
with sepulchral dignity but could not still its throbbing life. Behind its 


6, Prof. Sommer however does not consider this aspiration to be sufficient proof df 
the Etruscan origin of pulghert 
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frozen fagade the Latin language grew and changed, and in our own day has 
blossomed forth into the literary and artistic languages of Italy, France and 
Spain besides various minor dialects. These Romance languages are not de-* 
rived from the elegant literary dialect of Cicero, but from* the living language 
called Vulgar Latin which was much different in many ways. Though the 
high-brow literati would not admit the change, the diphthongs in the living 
language were early levelled to monophthongs : Caecilius Cecilius, auri- 
cula ;> oricula, etc. It is interesting to note in this connection that the 
literary snobs of Rome, to emphasise their superior and distinctive culture, 
went even so far as to diphthongise the monophthongs in the Greek loan-words 
they were so fond of ; thus Gr. skeiie became scaena in their hands, and Gr. 
sk^ptron became scaeptrum. 

It has to be admitted that classical Latin, like classical Sanskrit, was an 
artificial dialect spoken by none but cherished by all. This is borne out by 
authentic Latin inscriptions of the classical age which reveal a bewildering 
confusion" in orthography, phonology and grammar. In an inscription of 122 
B.C., for instance, we find side by side arvorsario and advorsarium, avorsum 
and aversurtij quai and quae, and the four forms lis, slis, litis and leitis of one 
and the same word. Ten years later we find in another inscription side by 
side the forms oina and unum, ious and ius^ poplicus and publicus, etc. The 
stately and homogeneous Latin that we find in classical texts is in fact largely 
the result of propaganda by the Roman government in favour of particular 
forms to the exclusion of others. It is recorded in history that the Censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus put an end to the confusion between s and r in 
inteiyocalic position by means of a state ordinance. In this work of standard- 
ising the Latin language the Roman government received material help from 
poets and publicists. The poet Ennius, for instance, is said to have started 
the practice of reduplicating consonants in Latin orthography in proper cases, 
and to the scholarly freed slave Carvilius goes the credit of introducing the 
new sign G into the Latin alphabet. The grammatical endings too were by 
no means uniform before official standardisation. Final -m and -s weje so 
reduced in pronunciation under certain circumstances that in the oldest in- 
scriptions we find them often altogether dropped ; thus Cornelio=Cornelios, 
oinoznunum, duonoroz=:bonorum, etc. This ungrammatical suppression of 
the ending however became a permanent feature of the language in the words 
non. noenum, nihil nihilum and animadverto animum adverto. 
Final vowels of dissyllabic words were as a rule syncoped in spoken language 
as is dear from Plautinian prosody ; and in nec <;^ neque, ac atque, neu 
<; new we see that the new form originated tlnough the syncope of final' -e 

59—11 
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even ‘succeeded in wringing recognition from orthodox grammarians. The 
medial i in calidus aridus avidiis was dropped in the living dialect, but the 
literary language recognised this vowel-drop only in the case of valde vali- 
dus. In this way, 'through the combined efforts of the state and the literati, 
a standardised Latin language came into existence, which however was culti- 
vated only by the smart set of the city and was therefore devoid of natuial 
vitality. The living Latin was the language spoken by the artless rustics, never 
without sharp dialectical variations, and therefore a meet mother of the 
Romance languages. 

The Plautinian dialect msiy be called archaic vulgar Latin, and as such 
it may claim closer relation with the Romance languages than the immaculate 
Latin of Cicero. It is highly significant that some peculiarities of the Romance 
languages can be traced back to the Plautinian dialect but not to classical 
Latin. The French articles le la les, for instance, cannot be derived directly 
from ille ilia illos of classical Latin wnth accent on the first syllabic ; they 
presuppose Latin forms with accent on the last syllabic (ille illd illos) the 
existance of which is revealed only by Plautinian prosody. In French vingt 
trente quararite etc. (from Lat. xnginti triginia quadraginta) the syllable -gi- 
has been evidently dropped— which therefore could not have been accented, 
though according to the law of penultimate accent (see below) in Latin, pre- 
cisely this gi should have been the accent-syllable in these words. This anomaly 
is again explained by Plautinian prosody which shows that in the spoken 
language' the corresponding Latin wwds were accented viginti tripnia quadra- 
ginta, 

Latin grammarians have described the chief characteristics of vulgar speech 
under four heads, viz. absonum, agresle, inconditum and peregrinurru Abso- 
num covers everything that was considered vulgar in a general sense by people 
of refinement, a typical example being testa (“pot”) in the sense of “head”: 
it is significant that French tote “head” is derived from this testa and not 
from caput, Agreste means “provincial” in the sarcastic sense, and signifies 
the rusticity implied in the levelling of diphthongs, etc. By the term Incon- 
ditum were meant grammatical irregularities in general, from which 
however even the state edicts were not free. I he term Peregrinum was used 
by Roman grammarians to deprecate the vulgar practice of introducing foreign 
(chiefly Greek) words into Latin. But the extent to which spoken Latin was 
flooded by Greek loan-words can be guessed only from a careful study of the 
Romance languages. Thus French parole is derived from Gr. paraboli which 
^emingly had ousted the Latin equivalents in common speech ; cf. also Italian 
cera “face” from Gr. kdra, Spanish cada “every” from Gr. katd, etc. 
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Having thus dealt with the external influences which in various;, ways 
influenced its course of development, we shall now discuss the special laws of 
Latin which were chiefly responsible for the characterisation of this language^ 
as a particular dialect of the Indo-European family. Th^ most important of 
these laws are perhaps those about Latin accent. 

Original Indo-European accent was predominantly musical and free to 
choose its place on any syllabic in the word as we find in Vedic Sanskrit. But 
already in prehistoric Latin the accent became predominantly expiratory and 
came to stand always on the first syllable. This is clearly proved by the weak- 
ening of the vowel in non-initial syllables ; thus ago but exigo <:^*ex-agd, 
cdno but cecim <^^cecanai. Similar weakening may be observed also in early 
Greek loan-words ; Gr. Katdne, for instance, at first became *Cdtana in the 
mouth of the Romans and then became Cdtina. 

This prehistoric Latin accent was again violently disturbed in the histori- 
cal period by the law of penultima which may be formulated as follows : every 
stressed xu'ord has the main accent on the penultima if it is long (by nature 
or position), and on the ante penultima if the penultima is short, German and 
French scholars are sharply divided in two national camps over the exact na- 
ture of this historical Latin accent. For this disagreement the Latin gramn^a- 
rians themselves are partly responsible. The older Latin grammarians declared 
the historical Latin accent to be musical, and this view has been on the whole 
accepted by the French scholars. But the older Latin grammarians were so 
much under Greek influence that it is not at all improbable that even when 
WTiting about their own language they w^ere thinking of Greek, in which, it 
is true, the accent was predominantly musical. Later Latin grammarians how- 
ever. who had to a large extent emancipated themselves from the tutelage of 
Greek masters, have clearly stated that the historical accent was expiratory. 
This view has been accepted by practically all the German scholars and ela- 
borately justified by Professor Sommer,^ even though the comparatively good 
state in which the Indo-European vowels have been preserved in Latin may 
indeed seem to lend support to the opposite view. 

Latin vowels were so vitally affected by the prehistoric shift of aceffut to 
the first syllable that without a careful consideration of its chief effects it is 
quite impossible to form any clear idea about the laws of the Latin language. 
Its primary effect was to retain almost unchanged the vowel of the first syllable. 
But its secondary result, which we shall now discuss, was the weakening of 


7. Handbuch der Lateinisclien Laut- tind Formenlelire, 2iid ed., § 72. Stolz-I,eumai;Q 
ip hateinische Grammatik, 5lh ed., § 168, have not taken any side in this controversy. 
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vowels of middle syllables in various ways. The vowel i, for instance, dtanged 
to e before t ^ s ; thus cinis but cineris. Before labials however it seems to 
have become an intermediate vowel between i and u appearing in both these 
'forms; hence uituperd c^*uitipar6, and inscriptional Lusumacus besides Lmi* 
macus. Similarly the vowel u too assumed an intermediate quality in middle 
syllables ; thus inclutus and inclitus from *enclutos. The vowel a appears 
as e in middle syllables before consonant*groups ; thus acceptus from *dd-cap- 
toSy confectus from *c6nfactos. This the weakened form of a, further be- 
comes i if the following consonant-group begins with w or ;3 (thus confringd 
from *c6nfrango, attingo from *dttango), but it becomes u before i-f-^^^^sonant 
(thus msulsus from *ensalsos, conculco from -The e of the middle 

syllable, be it the result of the weakening of a or an original e, changes into 
i before a single consonant; thus cecidi ^*cecedei <:^*cecadai from cadd, 
abigo ^dbago from ago, reddidi c;^*r€d~dedai from dedi, obsided <:^*6bsedeo 
from seded. This weakening of e into i however was hindered by an imme- 
diately preceding i (cf. gen. sg. parietis abietis from paries abies) or immediately 
following vowels (cf. aureus^ adeo, moneo) or r (cf. pepert ^*peparai from 
paridj camera cdmara Gr. kamdra). It should be noted further that this 
weak e of the middle syllable developed into u (through o) before guttural 
I ; thus Gr. spatdle ^ *spdteld ^ *spdtold ^ spatuld, Gr. Sikelds *S{ce- 
los':^ *Sicolos';^ Siculus, That this modification of the e of the middle syl- 
lable did not take place before palatal I is proved by the form Sicilia of the 
same place-name. Before labials the post-tonic e of middle syllables seems to 
have developed into li, indicated sometimes by u and sometimes by i; thus 
*dccapd ^ *dccepd *dccupd occupd, * recaper 6 ^ *r deeper 6 ^riciipe* 

rd reciperd. It is for this reason that we have both optumus and optimus 
-f^mo-.—The vowel o normally becomes i in middle syllable, 
e.g. cupiditds cupidotdts ; but after i it appears as e, e.g. pietds 4 c;^^piotdts ; 
before guttural I it becomes u as in sedulo ^*si doldd, epistula ^^ipistola 
^ Gr. epistoU. 

The diphthongs in middle syllables were reduced much more than the 
monophthongs as the result of the shift of accent to the first syllable in pre- 
historic Latin. Thus incido <^*encaidd from caedd, diffidd <^,*d{sfeido 
from ^feidd == Gr. peithd. If oi too, like ai and ei, had become i in middle 
syllable is not clear ; examples like communis commoinls would suggest that 
in middle syllables post-tonic oi behaved in the same manner as initial tonic oL 
Unaccented eu and ou too of middle syllables seem to have developed in the 
same manner as the initial accented eu ou (see below); but medial au, unlike 
the accented of the first syllable^ has been reduced (through ou) to m; tbui 
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excUso \^*excausso from causa, concludo \:^*cdnclaudd from claudo, etc. 

It will be clear’ from the above survey that vowels of middle syllables were 
mostly weakened as the result of the prehistoric accent-shift. Its effect on 
the vowels of final syllables however was different : if uncovered, they were 
mostly dropped ; thus Lat. et tot quot : Skt. dti tdti kdti (but cf. Lat. pede 
patre : Gr. podi patri ; here the final i has been weakened but not dropped). 
The final -u of Skt. maksu has been dropped in Lat. mox.— Short vowels of 
final covered syllables have on the whole developed like the short vowels of 
middle syllables, i 

As the long monophthongs of middle syllables are retained unchanged, it may 
be expected that they would be spared drastic modifications also in final syllables. 
This is however true only of the period when the weakening of short vowels 
was taking place. Later however, i.e. just before the beginning of Latin litera- 
ture, long vowels in final syllables were vitally affected by the Law of Iambus- 
shortening which may be formulated as follows : if in a sequence of syllables 
of iambic rhythm the accent (word-accent or verse-ictus) lies on the short, or 
follows immediately after the iambus, the iambus becomes pyrrhichic. That 
is to say, and become and respectively. There is a long 

controversy and a vast literature on the various aspects of this Law of Iambus- 
shortening. Nor is it formulated in the same manner by all the authorities. 
But its importance for the language will be apparent, for instance, from* the 
fact that due to it the second syllable of every dissyllabic word of Latin 
expected to be short if it begins with a light syllable. But there are numerous 
exceptions to this rule. Like the ungrammatical lengthening of final vowels 
in the Vedic language (see LIS., pp. 66-67), iambus-shortening of Latin 
is essentially a phenomenon of the spoken— and therefore affected— speech. 
Thus in the imperative verb-form putd “estimate I’' the length of the final 
vowel has been retained against the law ; but it is shortened when the same 
word is used adverbially, thus putd “ for example”. In paradigm, this law 
is very often set at naught by the force of analogy ; thus from vir “man” we 
have in gen. sg. viri, dat. sg. vird, acc. pi. ?;/rd5-all against the law, oi> the 
analogy of corresponding flexional forms of non-iambic words such as hortus, 
animus etc. On the other hand, iambus-shortening influenced the final of 
non-iambic words ; thus the short final of terra, regind etc. is at least partly due 
to the analogical influence of forms like iugd <^*iugd (Skt. yugd) in which 
the shortening of the final vowel is regular. In the first person singular, 
Plautus still uses the older forms ferd void besides later ones fero void on which 
|he effect of this Jaw of iambus-sjiortening is unniistfikable, Oja* the whole it 
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may be said that isolated words were most exposed to the influence of this law. 

Diphthongs in final syllables undergo the same weakening as in middle 
syllables, 2-diphthongs (through e ) thus becoming i. Through iambus-shorten- 
ing this resultant long vowel may however appear as short ; thus I.-E. *mebh(e)i- 
(Skt. mdhy-am)^ prim. Ital. *mehei ^ Old Lat. mikei 
No fitting example of an i/ diphthong in final syllable can be found, for in 
initial and middle syllables too it is weakened to u as in the final syllable. 
The diphthong au, it is true, does not become u in all non-final syllables, but 
then there is no sure example of final ~aii in Latin, and so it is impossible to 
decide if there was any difference in the behaviour of this diphthong in final 
and non-final syllables. 

We have described at some length the direct and indirect effects of the 
first accent-shift in prehistoric Latin, for it is by far the greatest single factor 
in determining the internal history of Latin vowels of non-initial syllables, 
and also in lending a distinctive character to Latin vocalism. But we must 
not forget the second Latin accent-shift to the penultima (mentioned above) 
which took place within the historical period. Its effect on Latin vowels was 
however quite insignificant in comparison with that of the first accent-shift. 
That is chiefly because the vowels amenable to weakening by the second shift 
had been already weakened almost to the farthest limit through the first accent- 
shift, The only tolerably certain mutative effect of the historical accent on 
Latin vowels is to be found in the changes involved in laxfdre pavdre out of 
*lov&re *povere (so Stolz— Leumann, § 77). It is not without substantial 
reason, therefore, that the French scholars (also Niedermann) declare this 
historical accent on the penultima to have been predominantly musical, for 
only a musical accent— the accent of the Vedic language for instance— leaves 
more or less undisturbed the quantity of the neighbouring vowels. 

From the above survey of the effects of the prehistoric initial stress accent 
of Latin it will be quite clear that normal Latin representatives of Indo- 
European vowels are to be sought (though not always found) in the first 
syllable. That the normal representatives are not always found in initial 
syllables is chiefly due to the attraction of the vowels ' of second syllables 
(regressive assimilation) which is an important factor of Latin phono- 
logy ; cf. siliqua c^*sceliqud, cinis <^*cenis, bonus d^enos, homo ^ hemd 
etc. (Sommer, pp. 112-115).— We are now sufficiently forewarned to be able 
to understand the history of Indo-European vowels in Latin. 

I.-E. a has been normally retained unchanged in the first syllable; cf. 
Lat. ago : Gr. dgd : Skt. djdmi^ Lat. ager : Gr. agros : Skt. djrah, etc. So also 
IrE. d ; cf, Ijat. fndter : Doric mdter : Skt. mdtd^^T'he two Indo-European normal 
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vowels e o, along with their long forms e d, have also been retained ; cf. 
Lat. : Gr. esti\ Skt. dsiiy Lat. rex\ Skt. ray, Lat. potis : Gr. posh: Skt. 

pdtih, Lat. ndius (^gnotiis): Gr. gndtos : Skt. jndtdh. -—Also the extreme vowels • 
i u, along with t u, have been normally retained in Lathi ,* cf. Lat. vidua : 
Goth, widiiwd : Skt. -bidJidvd, Lat. ovis : Gr. 6 (v)is : Skt. dvih, Lat. iugum : Gr. 
zugon : Skt. yugdm, Lat. ruber : Gr. eruthros : Skt. rudhirdh, Lat. fumus : Gr. 
thumos : Skt, dhumdh. 

Of the short f-diphthongs, ai was retained in the first syllable till the end 
of the third century B.C. as inscriptional forms like aide (znaedem : Gr. aitho : 
Skt. edhah) clearly prove. Later however it became ae ; cf. Lat. caecus : 
Goth, haihs, Lat. haedus : Goth, gaits —Also for ei, diphthongal pronunciation 
till 186 B.C. is guaranteed by forms like deivos (Skt. devdh) in inscriptions 
in whch I is not represented by ei. About 150 B.C., however, this diphthong 
had become a long i in pronunciation—to the result that ei now began to be 
written also for old and genuine i (inverse writing !). The intermediate 
stage between ei and i was e (closed e) which remained unchanged if u followed 
immediately ; hence deivos at first became *devos. But as u before o is drop- 
ped in Latin excepting in absolute initial (Sommer, § 94.2), this ^devos further 
became ^deos. At this stage here intervened the rhythmic law “vocalis ante 
vocalem corripitur” (LIS., p. 67), according to which every long vowel when 
confronted by another vowel is shortened (Sommer, § 84. 2.). Thus 
became deiis.— The diphthong oi is retained in early inscriptions in forms like 
obw (acc. sg.) “one” : Gr. oine. About the middle of the second century B.C. 
it became i 1 in pronunciation, but oi as wtU as the intermediate form oe (except- 
ing after initial labial) continued to be used as graphic archaisms (Sommer, 
§ 63), Thus oinos became whence tthe classical form unus. After ini- 

tial u and between I and labial or qu however oi developed into i (over ei, 
e) ; thus Lat. vlcus : Gr, (v)oikos : Skt. vesdh, Lat. vidi : Gr. (v)oida : Skt. veda, 
Lat. llmus : O. H. G. leimo from *ioimos ; cf. also the unreduplicating perfect 
form liqui from I.-E. *(le)loik^a (Gr. leloipa, Skt. rireca). In half a dozen 
words the intermediate grade oe has been retained in Latin after an initial labial 
(poena, foedus etc.) if in. the second syllable there is no i (cf. punire : poena). 
It is possible that this oe was artificially maintained in Latin orthography on the 
analogy of ae beside ai (Stolz-Leumann, § 58). 

Of the short w-diphthongs, au has been retained in initial syllable, e.g. Lat. 
auged : Gr. atixd : Skt. I.-E. eu became on in primitive Italic (see inscrip- 

tional ab-doucit) and then u in Latin; thus Lat. dued lead”: Goth, tiuka. 
Between I and Latin labial however the primitive Italic ou cu) became 
oi, which further changed into ei ^ i ; thus Lat. Ither “free” ^louber : 
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Gr. eleutheros. Lat. eu, as in seu neu neuter, is always of secondary origin 
(Sommer, § 65). L-E. ou may be seen unchanged in Old Lat. loucom : Skt. 
Idkah, Later however it became u, thus Lat. clunis : Sktsronih. 

I.-E. long diphthongs have coincided with short ones in Latin and need not 
be discussed sepeu'ately. But it is necessary to say a few words about the represen- 
tation of Indo-European sonant nasals and liquids. L-E. n and ^appear normally 
as en and nd respectively in Latin ; thus I.-E. *tm6-s : Lat. tentus : Skt. tatdh : 
Gr. tato^ and I.-E. ^g^46-s\ Lat. gndtus (cl 2 LSS.natus) : Skt. jdtdh. Similarly 
I.-E. 7 n has normally developed into em (assimilated to en before dentals) as in 
Lat. centum ventum : Skt. satdm gatdm from I.-E. *kmtdm *g^'7nt6m. But 
there is no sure example of I.-E. m in Latin. I.-E. r and f normally appear as 
or and rd ; thus I.-E. *7;t6s ^grnom : Lat. ortus grdnum : Skt. rtdh jirndm. 
Similarly I.-E. I and I normally appear as ol and Id in Latin ; thus I.-E. ♦ mldu- 
(Skt. mrduh) became *moldu(is), then mollis in Latin, and I.-E. (Skt. 

urnd) became in Latin *vldna then Idna, 

The normal representation of Indo-European vowels in Latin as described 
above would however seem to be very abnormal from the stand-point of Latin, 
for duetto various disturbing influences even in the initial syllable the normal 
representatives undergo disconcerting modifications. Some at least of "these 
disturbing influences and their effects therefore have now to be discussed. 

Before antevocalic r z 5 the vowel i becomes e ; thus I.-E. *si-s (5 
*sizd serd. Before dentals -n-'^ -r-'^ -er-; thus L-E. *tris (zzSkt. trih)'^ 

*trs *ters '> *t€rr ^ ^er.-The same r out of s changes an immediately 

preceding u to 0— as in Lat. joret prim. Ital. ^ fused. That in Lat. nurus 
( : Skt. snu§a) the u of the first syllable remains unchanged is due to the influ- 
ence of the u of the second. Between I and labial, u became the middle 
vowel u, expressed sometimes by i and sometimes by u ; thus Lat. libet lubet : 
Skt. lubhyatL , 

The changes of e are multifarious. It becomes i before the guttural nasal ; 
thus I.-E. *penfc^'e'^ Lat. quinque (assimilation of p of the first syllable to 
the ^jqu of the second and secondary protraction of i): SJet. pdnea. This nar- 
rowing of e to i takes place also before the secondary n (written g) derived 
from g before n; thus lignum (pronounced linnum) from lego “I collect*', 
and dignus (pronounced dingus) “worthy" from *deg 7 ios ^*decnos* The 
same narrowing of e to i may be observed also before mb, as, for instance, 
in Lat. limbus *lembhos : Skt. Idmbhate. I.-E. sue- before consonant be- 
comes *suo-'^ *so-; thus I.-E. *s^esdf (Skt. became soror in Latin, and 
I.-E. *su^kuros (Skt, ^vdsurah) became Lat. socrus. I.-E. *pek ^6 (Skt. pdcati) 
at first became *qu€qud through assimilation in Latin, and then furthet 
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changed to coquo *‘I cook’\ Before guttural I (i.e. / before o, u, a), e became 
o; thus I.-E. ^k^eld (Skt. cdrati) became cold cultivate"'; on the analogy of 
cold then in second and third person sg. colis colit (instead of ^quelis *quelit),m 
much as Skt. pdcdmi (instead of ^pdkdmi) after pdcasi pdcQti. I.-E. -eu- be- 
came -ou- already in primitive Italic ; thus I.-E. *n€Uos : Gr. ne(v)os : Skt* 
ndvah : Lat. novus. It should be remembered therefore that Lat. eu, as in 
brevis levis, is always jof secondary origin. 

I.-E. o changed to u before the n of -nc- and -ngu-; thus I.-E. ^onkos 
‘'hook": Gr. onkos : Skt. ankdh : Lat. uncus, I.-E. *ong^is: Skt. anjih : Lat. 
unguis. This change may be observed in some cases also before m ; thus I.-E* 
*omesos “shoulder" arhsdhy. Lat. umerus. Before ® became 

u as in sulcus “furrow"i=Gr. holkos. After v however, o in this position re- 
mained unchanged till the end of the Republic; thus volnus (Skt. vrandml}- 
which later became vulnus “wound". Lat. ursus c;^*orcsos c^^rkpos (Gr. 
drktos, Skt. rksdh) suggests the same change also before r+consonant. In 
course of -the second century B.C., vo became ve before r, s, t (Sommer, § 57.2); 
thus vorsus (Skt. vrttdh) voster voto became versus vester vetd.^L^E, long 0 
became u in monosyllabic words ; thus *bhdr (Gr. phdr) became fur “thief". 

I.-E. semivowels have on the whole been much better preserved in Latin 
than the vowels ; thus I.-E. *iek^rt : Gr. hepar : Skt. ydkrt : Lat. iecur, and 
from I.-E. *iudh’ we have Skt. yudh- and Lat. iubed “I order"; cf. also Lat. 
iuvenis : Skt. yuvan-. Intervocalic / was dropped, as in Lat. tres : Skt. trdyak 
I.-E. ^treies, Lat. aeris : Skt dyas-ah l.-E, *aies-os. Intervocalic / where 
found in Latin has always the value of // derived mostly from -g^- (as in 
maior = manor * mag- ids : Skt. mah-) but also from -d/- (as in peior 
“worse" from *ped-lds : Skt. pdd-ya-te). Though not in Old Latin, initial d| 
later became / as in the vocative form luppiter (for Ju-piter) I.-E. *dleu 
p$ter : Skt. dyatis pitd ; the Lat. ablative form love =. the Skt. locative form 
dydvL Normally however / after consonant became syllabic (Sommer, § 93.2); 
thus I.-E. *medhlos : Skt. mddhyah but Lat. medius (trisyllabic). 

I.-E. u is normally retained, as in Lat. vdx video corresponding to Skt* 
vdk vid-, but initial u disappears before I and r; cf. I.-E. *ulnd: Skt. ril-nd : 
Lat. Idna, and Lat. rddix “root" from *vrddlx (cf. Goth, waurts). The sound- 
groups -out- and -oUe~> of which the u may go back to I.-E. have developed 
in various ways in Latin ; thus mdtus vdtus totus ndnus from ^movitos *vovi^ 
tos ^tovitos *novenos. In other cases however we find u; thus nudus “naked" 
^*notf(o)dos ^^^nog^odos (Goth, naqaps, Skt. nagndh) and nundinae “the 
ninth day" ^^*nouen-dinai. But in non-initial syllables ou, as well as au and 
iu^ developed before vowels into uu, which in script however appears as u 
60—12 
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excepting before i; thus l,~E. * uidheud (Skt. vidhdvd) became Lat. viduQ, over 
^vidova, Lat. deptwid '‘I strike’* from *depaui 6 (Gr. paid “I beat”), Lat. tri- 
duum “period of three days” from *trtdiuom. Between similar vowels u is 
dropped as a rule ; thus sis ^ si vis “if you please”, and vita ^^ uiuitd (Skt, 
Always after t, but also after other consonants, was vocalised; thus 
I.-E. *k^et^0Y- (Skt. caivarah) became Lat. quattuor (three syllables). Since 
u was dropped before o as in *deos from dems (see supra), I.-E. *eluos (Skt. 
dsvah) became *ekos in Latin (cf. inscriptional ecus); the form equos (from 
which equus) owes its u to the analogy of forms like equi in which the u 
was retained phonologically (Sommer, § 94. 8). 

The liquids r and / have been retained unchanged in Latin ; cf. Lat. 
ardtrum “plough”: Gr. droiron : Skt. aritram, and Lat. dunis “buttock”: Lith. 
szlaunis : Skt. sronih. As in modern Russian, I in Latin was velar (before a, 
p, u, and consonants) or palatal (before c, i and in U); before the velar I 
vowels were rounded (thus void from *x)eld), but before the palatal I vowels 
remained unchanged (thus velirn velle. from the same verb). In Romance 
languages the velar and palatal I have developed in different ways.~The nasals 
m and n have on the wiiole been retained unchanged ; cf. Lat. mdler 7 iovos 
{^*nevosy. Skt. mdtA ndvah. Before s, how^ever, n disappeared very early, 
protracting the preceding vowel in compensation. Even Cicero is said to have 
pronounced foresia hortesia instead of forcnsia horteusia, lliere arc interest- 
ing cases of inverse writing in which n is used before s merely to indicate that 
the preceding vowel is long ; thus inscr. thensaiiro m Gr. thesauros. 

Now we come to the occlusives. Of the ancient Indo-European dialects 
of Italy it may be said on the whole that the pure surds and sonants were 
preserved in them, but the sonant aspirates coincided with the surd aspirates 
and along with them developed into surd spirants already in primitive Italic. 
Subsequently they underwent various changes in the different dialects. 

I.-E. p may be observed in Lat. pater pes septem : Skt. pitd pad- saptd.--- 
I.-E. b, which was a very rare sound, may perhaps be found in Lat. bucca 
“puffed out cheek”: Skt. bukkdrah.— Initially I.-E. bh became / (cf. Lat. ferd : 
Skt. Lat. f rater : Skt. bhrdld), but otherwise h'(e.g. Lat. lubet : Skt. 

lubh-); cf. also I.-E. ^alblws “white”: Gr. alphas: Lat. albus : Umbr. alfu* 
Lat. spargd spernd may be connected with Skt. sphArjati sphurdtii but the 
labial in them need not have been aspirated originally, for contact with s 
often induces aspiration in Sanskrit (cf. Lat. spuma : Lith. spdine : Skt* 
phdnah).— The unaspirated dentals have been well preserved in Latin ; cf. Lat. 
tres pater est : Skt. trdyah pitd dsti, and Lat. donum edere : Skt, ddndm 
admu As d and I are very similar sounds, Latin often shows I instead of dji 
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thus from I.-E. *daiuer- “brother-in-law*' we have Skt. devdr-, Gr. ddir (<^*dat- 
'vtr), but Lat. levir {c:^^laevery In Latin, I and d alternate sometimes in 
one and the same word ; thiu lingua : dingua “tongue”, lacrima : dacruma* 
“tear”, etc. In Middle Indo-Aryan, d often became I through d ; in Latin 
however the process of change was quite different.— Examples like Lat. rota 
“wheel”: Skt. rdthah do not necessarily prove the change of I.-E. th to t in 
Latin, for there is nothing to prove that the aspiration of the dental in the 
Sanskrit form was not a later development.— I.-E. dh has developed into three 
distinct sounds under different circumstances. Initially it became /; thus I.-E. 
*dhum6s\ Skt. dhumdh : Lat. fumus. Medially it became d; thus Skt. 
mddhyah vidhdvd : Lat. medivs vidua. In the neighbourhood of r it became 
b ; I.-E. * Uerdhom (Eogl. zvord): Lat. zferhnm, Skt. udhar : Lat. uber. 

Of Indo-European palatals, A" normally appears in Latin as c (always pro- 
nounced k); thus I.-E. *krni()7n : Skt. satdm : Lat. centum; from I.-E. *kens- 
come Lat. ceiiseo and Skt. sdrhsati ; cf. also I.-E. *deik< Lat. died: Skt. disdti, 
etc.— I.-E. g in the same way has developed into g (always pronounced hard) 
in Latin ; thus from ^gen- Lat. genus : Skt. jdnah, from *gf7iom Lat. grdnum 
and Skt. ]ir?mm.—l.-E. gh became (over x) h in initial position before vowel; 
thus from I.-E. ^gheiem- Lat. hiems “winter”: Gr. khet^na : Skt. himdh. So 
also medially between vowels; thus from I.-E. *Uegb- Lat. vehd : Av. vazaiti: 
Skt. vdJiati. Before and after consonant however gh developed into g * (cf. 
Lat. glisco “I blaze up”: O.H.G. glei-mo “glow-worm”: Gr. hhlio : Lith. zled ; 
Lat. fingo “I frame”: Gr. tethhos *ihcikhos : Skt. debt *dhehi from 
I.-E. *dheigh-). I.-E. skh has developed into sc in Latin ; cf. Lat. scindd “I 
split”: Skt. chid- from l.-E. ^sl'hid-.—As for the pure velars, we have k in 
Lat. cruor (:Gr. kreas : Skt. hravih}, g in Lat. auged “ I increase” (Skt. djah : 
Goth, auka), and gh as h in Lat. hostis (<^ I.-E. *ghostis : Goth, gasts : O. Ch. 
SI. gostl) and as g in Lat. longus {^"^dlonghos \ O. Ch. SI. dlugu: Goth. 
laggs). 

I.-E. labio-velars developed into guttural-|-a in primitive Latin. Thus 
I.-E. k'" qu, cf. Lat. quattuor : Gr. tettares : Skt. catvarah, Lat. sequor: 
Gr. hepomai : Skt. sdcate. After nasal, I.-E. g*" appears as gu as in unguen : 
Skt. anjih, but as v in all other positions ; cf. I.-E. *g‘^tuos : Skt. jtvah : Lat. 
vivos, I.-E. *nog‘"’odhos : Skt. nag-ndh : Lat. nudus ^*novodos, I.-E. *g'"em~ 

( : Gr. baino): Lat. venio : Skt. gam-.— Initial I.-E. g'^h became / in Latin ; 
thus Lat. formus : Gr. thermos ; Skt. gharmdh. Otherwise however g'^h be- 
came V (but g after n ); thus I.-E. * Uog'^helo ■ Lat. vox>eo “I vow” : Skt. 
vdghdt- “pray-er”, I.-E. *dheg^li-: Skt. ddhati ^*dhaghati : Lat. joved “I keep 
wwm”. From I.-E. *(s)neig'^h- (Goth, snaiws “snow”) we have ninguit “it 
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snows” with the nasal infix; but as the labial element of labio-velars is 
lost in Latin before consonants, we have from the same base nix “snow” in 
nom. sg.; hence also coctus “cooked” from coquo {<^*pek^o), and socius, 
“associate” {<^*s/3U"los) from sequor (Skt. sdcate). 

Of the spirants let us mention that I.-E. s in intervocalic position became 
z already in primitive Italic and further changed to r in Latin-Faliscian and 
Umbrian ; thus *ausosd (Skt. usdh ) became aurora in Latin. An original 
r in the following syllable however prevents this rhotacism ; hence miser, caesar 
etc. An intervocalic s is often in reality ss ; thus causa=zsaussa. Non-inter- 
vocalic r instead of s is due to analogy ; cf. honor arbor after the genitive forms 
honoris arboris. 

(To he continued) 



MISCELLANEA 

( 1 ) 

AN UNNOTICED REFERENCE TO VIJAYANAGARA 

Robert Sewell, while narrating the history of the arrival of the 
Portuguese in India, writes thus “Da Gama sailed on July 8, A.D. 
1497, and arrived close to Calicut on August 26, 149^- • • Gama 
returned shortly after to Portugul. Early in 1500 A.D. Cabral took 
out another and larger fleet, and arrived at Calicut on September 
13th. He at once quarrelled with the Samuri, and instead of peaceful 
commerce we read of attacks and counter-attacks in such sort by the 
Portuguese as irretrievably to alienate the natives of the country. A 
few Europeans, however, settled in that tract, and amongst them 
Duarte Barbosa, the celebrated chronicler of the time.”^ 

Of the three Portuguese travellers mentioned above we select 
Cabral. . Sewell has nothing more to say about Cabral than what he 
has tvritten above. But the lecently published account of the voyages 
of Cabral,^ however, contain a very short but interesting description 
of Vijayanagara, which it is the object of this paper to bring to the 
notice of students of Indian history. Pedro Alvares Cabral was a 
famous Portuguese mariner of his time. He undertook his voyages 
to Brazil and India in the early days of 1500. In the course ot his 
voyage he touched the harbour of Cochin, where his fleet was to be 
loaded with spices. While here he received two Christian priests 
from the neighbouring settlements of Cranganore. They belonged to 
the Syrian Church. But they had sent word to Cabral asking per- 
mission to be taken to Portugal, so that from there they might go to 
Rome and Jerusalem. This request was readily granted. 

Of the two Syro-Malabar Christian priests one was Priest Mat- 
thias who, however, died either on the voyage or soon after his arrival 
in Portugal. His brother was Priest Joseph with whom we are here 
concerned. Priest Joseph reached Lisbon safely, and was well receiv- 
ed by the king. He remained in Portugal for six months, and .then 
was sent with a companion to Rome where he had an audience with 
the Pope. From Rome he went to Venice, whence he returned to 
India carrying greetings from the Pope.® 

1. Robert Sewell, A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagara), p. 116 (London, 
" »924)- 

2. The Voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral to Brazil and India. The 

Hakluyt Society, Second Series. No. Ixxxi. Issued for 1937- Translated from 
contemporary documents and narratives by William Brooks Greenlee. London. 
IkfCMXXXVIII. 3* Greenle?, ibid., p. 95 , 
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Concerning Priest Joseph and what he saw in India, we have the 
following in the account of the voyages of Pedro Alvares Cabral 

“Up to this point we have told about all the country which is 
found along the sea, beginning at Ormus, as far as Cranganore and 
the kingdom of Cuchin. We shall now tell about the regions inland. 
Towards the mountains and about three hundred miles distant from 
the sea is to be found a very powerful king, who is named King 
Narsindo, and he has a great city with three circuits of walls. It is 
called Bisnegal (Bisnagar). This King, as Priest Joseph told, he has 
seen with his own eyes, when he goes with an army against his ene- 
mies, he takes with him eight hundred elephants, four thousand 
horses, and innumerable foot soldiers, and he says that his camp from 
south to north is thirty miles long, and from west to east, of equal 
breadth. Consequently it may be supposed that his kingdom is very 
extensive, and furthermore, according to what Priest Joseph says, it 
is three thousand miles around. Its faith is idolatrous. Now we 
turn to the region next to the sea, and first begin from Cuchin to- 
wards the east and India. 

Our object is to identify “the king Narsindo” mentioned above, 
and to estimate the value of the description of Vijayanagara as given 
in the travels of Pedro Alvares Cabral. In order to do this we have 
to ascertain when exactly Priest Joseph was in Vijayanagara. Accord- 
ing to the translator and editor William Brooks Greenlee, Priest 
Joseph “may have been the Syro-Malal>arian parish priest of Cranga- 
nore, ‘who came from Portugal’ in 151 At any rate, the detailed 

account of South-west India which was obtained from him and is 
here published was probably printed either in Rome or in Venice 
prior to since extracts were incorporated in the so-called letter 

of Dom Manuel to the king of Castile, which was printed at Rome 
in that year.”® 

It is evident, therefore, that there is some uncertainty as to the 
precise year when Priest Joseph visited Vijayanagara. Assuming 
that his account was printed before 1505, let ViS proceed with the 
question of the identity of the Vijayanagara king mentioned by him. 
The year 1505 falls within the reign of Vita Narasimha (1504-11^09 
A.D.).® There is no doubt that this monarch was also called 
Nrsimha.’’ But “king Narsindo” mentioned by Priest Joseph can- 
not identified with Vira Narasimha. For if it is assumed that the ac- , 
count of Priest Joseph was printed before' 1505, then, we have to 
suppose that that Syro-Malabar priest saw the Vijayanagara king 

4. Greenlee, op, cit.,pp. 112-113. 5 - Ibid,, p. 96. 

6. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. i j8, ibid, 
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some ’five or ten years before 1505. That is to say, it would not be 
wrong to place -the visit of Priest Joseph to Vijayanagara prior to 
1500, when Vira Narasimha’s father Narasa was ruling (1496-1503^ 

Between father and son there was a great difference. It is true 
that the manner in which the famous general Narasa became monarch 
is still a knotty problem in Vijayanagara history. But it seems certain 
that there was civil war in Vijayanagara in about 1496 between the 
last worthless representative of the Saluva line, Immadi Narasinga 
Odeyar (1493-1496 A.D.), and General Narasa resulting in the final 
triumph of the latter. Opinion is divided as to the epithet posterity 
should give to General Narasa— a rebel or a constitutional monarch. 
According to some. General Narasa became monarch after murdering 
Immadi Narasinga Odeyar ;* but others maintain that the nobles de- 
posed Immadi Narasinga Odeyar and placed General Narasa on the 
throne.*® The latter view is based on the account of Fernao Nuniz, 
who writes thus “At last the King believed, and seeing now how 
great was the danger, he resolved to flee by the gates on the other 
side ; and so he left his city and palaces, and fled. When it was 
known by the captain that the King had fled he did not trouble to 
go after him, but took possession of the city and of the treasures which 
he found there ; and he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And 
after that Narsymgua was raised to be king.” 

In the next statement of Nuniz we have the clue to the solution 
of the problem of Priest Joseph’s assertions. Nuniz continues 
thus “And as he (i.e., Narsymgua) had much power and was be- 
loved by the people, thenceforward this kingdom of Bisnaga was 
called the kingdom of Narsymgua.”** 

According to Nuniz, therefore, Narasa was beloved by the peo- 
ple ; and it was after him that the kingdom of Bisnagar came to be 
known as the kingdom of Narasinga. Nuniz further informs us that 
Narasa reigned for forty years— a statement that is not at all borne 
out by epigraphic evidence which gives him only seven years of rule*”; 
that he extended the Vijayanagara dominions by reconquering the 
territories lost in the times of his predecessors ; that “at his death* (he) 
left all the kingdom in peace”; and that he was a great promoter of 
foreign trade, especially in horses.*® 

Priest Joseph’s description obviously applies to such a monarch, 
whom he aptly styles as “a very powerful king”, and as one who “goes 

8. Rice, op. cit., p. 118. 9. Rice, ibid., p. 117.. 

10. Sewell, op. cit., p. 108. 11. Ibid., p. 307. 12. Rice, ibid., p. 118. 

13, Sewell, op cit., p. 307. 
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with- an army against his enemies” taking with him 800 elephants, 
4,000 horse, and innumerable foot. Priest Joseph could not have 
referred to Vira Narasimha, whose reign was shorter than that of his 
father, who spent most of his time in making gifts to temples and 
holy places in the Empire, and whose reign was devoid of any military 
glory.*^ 

Cabral’s account is, therefore, important because it embodies the 
first description of Vijayanagara by an Indian Christian eye-witness 
from south-western India. One or two details in it are worthy to 
be noted. In the account of Cabral we are told that king “Narsindo” 
had “a great city with three circuits of walls.” These three circuits 
of walls were also noticed by Varthema, ‘Abdur Razzak, and Paes.^® 
Like Priest Joseph, Varthema saw the Vijayanagara king who, accord- 
ing to Sewell, was Narasimha.^® But since we know that Varthema 
visited Vijayanagara between the years 1502 and 1508,^’ we have to 
assume that he came to Vijayanagara either in the closing years of 
king Narasa’s reign or in the reign of Vira Narasimha. 

There is another detail in the account of Priest Joseph and in 
that of Varthema which requires a passing notice. The Syro-Malabar 
Christian, “as we have already remarked, tells us that the Vijayanagara 
monarch had under him 800 elephants, 4,000 horse, and a huge in- 
fantry. That is to say, king Narasa, whom Priest Joseph “has seen 
with his own eyes”, commanded a powerful contingent of elephants, 
a very large infantry, and only 4,000 horse. But when Varthema 
came to Vijayanagara .soon after, he saw a smaller contingent of ele- 
phants but a larger number ot horse. We are told by Varthema that 
the Vijayanagara monarch “keeps up constantly 40,000 horsemen and 
400 elephants.”*® We are not in a position to explain this disparity 
in the number of the different contingents mentioned by Priest Joseph 
and Varthema. All that we may do is to sujiposc that in view of the 
growing strength of the Muhammadans in the north, the Vijayanagara 
monarch saw the desirability of reducing the number of elephants 
and of increasing that of horses. Whatever that may be, there seems 
to be little doubt that of the two Christian travellers. Priest Joseph and 
Vartlhema, the former was earlier in point of time", and that he was 
probably the only Indian Christian visitor to the Court of the cele- 
brated Narasinga, the founder of the Tuluva dynasty of Vijayanagara. 

' B. A. Saletore 

14. Rice, op. cit. , ji. 118. 15. Saletore, Social and Political 

Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I, p. 123 (Madras, 1934). 

16. Sewell, ibid; p. 118. 17. Saletore, ibid., I., p. 45. 

18. Sewell, ibid; p. ii8. 
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( 2 ) 

ON .SOME WORDS IN THE INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 

.1. Bhdge amfie in R. E. VIII. 

The last sentence of Rock Edict VIII (Girnar version) reads 

«?5IT da The 

passage W*! has been differently interpreted. Biihler and 

other early writers take it to mean “in exchange for past pleasure.” 
Apparently they Sanskritized the passage as flFt I Liiders and 
Hultzsch however think it impossible and point out that “in the 
eastern dialect the two locatives would end in asi.” According to 

Hultzsch/ wit Sanskrit means “second period.” 

Bhandarkar® thinks that W5t 31*^ would mean “unusual luck, extra- 
ordinary fortune.” None of the above interpretations appears to be 
quite satisfactory. I would like to suggest that W^t 3!*^= Sanskrit 

W«rrf^ ) l The word W*T can be derived from 
Sanskrit w*T (from the root through the intermediate form W*I 
(cf. also Hindi JTPHT); and of the numerous meanings of the word 

we may take note of “checked,” “marred,” “defeated,” etc. What 
Asoka means to say is that from the time of his first Dharma-ydtra 
(=Tirtha-ydtrd) to Sambodhi (=Bodh Gaya)® pilgrimage to holy 
places became the chief pleasure for the king, while all other pleasures 
were thought to be insignificant in comparison with that.* 


1. C.Z./., I, p. 15. 2. Asoka, 2nd ed., p. 522. 

3. Sambodhi and Mahabodhi mean the same thing, “the great enlighten- 

ment (of Lord Buddha),” and in a secondary sense "the place where the great 
enlightenment was attained.” That Bodh Gaya was also called Mahabodhi 
is proved beyond doubt by the Bodhgaya temple inscription of DharmapMa. 
Cf* (Gaudalekhamala, p. 31). The tree 

under which the great enlightenment was attained has likewise been called 
Sambodhi in the Kalingabodhi Jataka (Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 321). 

4. The suggestion with which Dr. Sircar concludes his note is welcome. 
.But the argument by which he arrives at the conclusion is open to dispute. 

According to the Girnar dialect, bhage must be equated with a neuter word, 
such as Sk. bhagyam, and not with bhagah ; cp. pafibhago in R. E. XllI 
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^ II. Ithljhakha-mahdmata in R. E. XII. 

The duties of the officer called Ithtjhakha-mahdmdta (—Strya- 
dhyaksa-Mahdmdtra) in Rock Edict XII ’l^Girnar version) have never 
been satisfactorily determined. There can however be no doubt that 
the Stryadhyaksa-mahdmdtras are the same as the Ddrddhyaksa or 
Stryadhyaksa of the Mahdbhdrata.^ The following verses would 
clearly point to the duties of these officers 

I 

5i% ii 

Salyaparva, 29. 63. 

sife i 

II 

qqr II 

^g^qrqq^ 5FTr; i 
nqi^qni sife n 

■ Ibid., verses 68-70. 

qrqrfq fq^iarr^ ^ 1 

Asramavdsikaparva, 22, 20. 

tlqt^Mj^ia r si q ifq ! ^ s n ? faiqq>i^di ; i 

;The. above verses appear to prove that Stryadhyaksas or Ddrddhyaksas 
were bigger officers under whom were placed the Ddraraksins or 


(Girnar text) r tadopaya esd bhUya rati bhavati ; devanampiyasa hh&ge 
amiie “From this undertaking arises greater delight. The other is the por- 
tion of king Piyadasi, Beloved of the Gods.” Pali upaya means “an undertak- 
ing.”-B. M. B. 

5. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th ed., p. 26*. 
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Yosidfaksins.^ The former is possibly called Amdtya in one of the 
verses quoted above. Their duty was to guard the ladies of the royal 
harem, especially when the latter were out of the harem. They were^ 
also in charge of conveyances. The Dararaksins were responsible for 
the conveyance of beddings and other articles to be used by the ladies. 
They were generally old men. The verses prove that none of the 
above designations refers to female officials. 

III. Katdbhlkdra in R. E. V. 

(Girnar) (Kalsi and Dhauli), 

(Shahbazgarhi) or (Mansehra)=:Sanskrit tidif+I'hli, 

is found in Rock Edict V. It is said that those who were 
would get3Tq^r^Nr(=3igrg?T).The word is translated “victim of a trick” 
(Senart), “overwhelmed by misfortune” (Biihler) and “bewitched (in- 
curably ill ?)” (Hultzsch). A prisoner appears to me to have 

been one whose crime was due not to his own initiative, but to the 
insinuation of interested persons. 

IV. Dudhale in S.R.E. I. 

The word is found in the Separate Rock Edict I (Dhauli 

line i6 and Jaugada line 8). It has been interpreted by some scholars 
as “producing two (effects)” and by others as 

= ‘‘(service) badly rendered.” The second interpreta- 

tion however can be tacitly given up, as the language of the Edicts 
permits only the form for 1 = j seems to me 

to indicate 

i.e. performance of one’s duty not in a single way or with one mind, 
that is to say, without proper attention and eagerness. 

1 Dines Chandra Sircar. 


6. It may also be suggested that the Darddhyaksas and Dararaksins were 
the same. The text however appears to indicate that they were different. 
ISach lady of the harem had a pdraraksin for her protection, 
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( 3 ) 

SOME DATES OF THE KUSANA KHARO§THI RECORDS 
AND THEIR BEARING ON THE INITIAL YEAR OF 
THE KUSANA ERA. 

It has been supposed by scholars that the initial year of the 
Kusana era can be determined with the help of a few recorded Kusdna 
dates mentioned along with some Naksatras. Various scholars have 
tried to work out these dates with a view to find out the initial year. 
Out of the dated Kusana records only two may be taken into con- 
sideration as they alone mention the name of the Naksatras. Thus 
the Zeda inscription^ of the year 1 1 of king Kaniska mentions U ttara- 
phdlguna Naksatra on the 20th day of the month of Asadha (Sam 10 1 
Asadasa masasa di 20 U ttaraphalgiina). The Und inscription® of the 
year 61 mentions Purvasadha Naksatra on the eighth day of the month 
Caitra (Sarh 20 20 20 1 Cetrasa maha(sa)sa divase athami di 4 4). 

These astronomical dates have been worked out by many eminent 
scholars. Thus Prof. Sten Konow through the help of his Dutch 
friend Von de Wijk came to the conclusion that the Kusana era was 
started in the year 134 A.D.® Later on Prof. Konow changed his 
views and fixed the initial year of the Kusana era in 128-29 A.D. 
Here he points out “Dr. Von Wijk had done so (Acta OrientjJia iii, 
pp. 83 If. ; V. pp. 168 fE.) and arrives at the result that the only set of 
years within the limits with which we can reasonably reckon, which 
fulfils the conditions is Kaliyuga 3240 for the Zeda and 3290 for the 
Und inscription. The initial year of the Kusana era would accord- 
ingly be A.D. 128-29^.” Besides Prof. Sten Konow, so far as I know, 
three Indian scholars have tried to fix the initial year of the Kusana 
era on the basis of these astronomical data. Mr. Haricharan Ghosh 
fixed at 89 A.C. (expired) for the Zeda inscription, that is to say, 
the Kusana era, according to him was started in 78 A.C. (expired) or 
79 current. He however held that Kaniska started the Saka era.® 
Later on Mr. Dhirendra Nath Mukherjee, published his own calcula- 
tions of these dates along with a few others which need not be con- 
sidered here, and came to the conclusion that the Kusana era should 


I. Sten Konow : Corpus Inscr, Ind., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. 142. 

i, Jbid., p. 170. 3. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, 1926, p. 180, 

4. Corpus Inscr, Ind., Vol. II, Pt. I, p. xciii. 

5. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. IV, 1928, p. 764, 
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be identified with the Vihrama era of 57 B.C,® Recently I had^ occa- 
sion to discuss, these astronomical dates with Mr. P. C. Sen 
Gupta. He very kindly informed me that according to his calcula- 
tions 80 A.D. is the initial year of Kusana era. Unfortunately I had 
to do my own calculations and I have come to a different conclusion. 
This has led me fo believe that these astronomical data are insuffici- 
ent and they can be hardly relied upon. They cannot be a safe 
ground for building any theory as regards the initial year of the 
Kusana era. They are fragile supports which are bound to collapse 
and bring down the entire structure which we may try to build up. 

Through the help of Pandit Kedar Nathji in charge of Jaipur 
Maharaja’s astronomical observatory, I was able to gather the follow- 
ing information regarding the movements of the Naksatras and the 
naming of the months from the Astadhydyl. The following Sutra 


may be taken into consideration ( SRRt ) I 


This means the month Pau.sa is that month in which the Pusya 
naksatra must fall on the full-moon day. This phenomenon occurs 
every year. The month is called Pausa because on the full-moon oc- 
curs the naksatra Pusya. Accordingly it can be pointed out in the 
case of other months also. The month Caitra is so called because the 


Citra naksatra falls on the full-moon day. There is another Sutra 

WJ HR\\ I 5 ^ 5^’ I ^ CTf%: I 

A day or night is said to be connected with an asterism when the 
moon is in conjunction with it during that time. Thus Pusya, Tisya, 
Maghd &c. are lunar asterisms ; when the full-moon is in any of these 
asterisms then the necessary affix is added to the name of the asterism, 
in order to denote the month through the time of such a conjunction. 
We have accordingly come to the conclusion that the months are 
named after the Naksatras which fall on the full-moon day. Accord- 
ingly for our purpose we may say that Asddha Naksatra should be on 
the Full Moon day of the month of Asadha and Citra Naksatra should 
be on the Full Moon day of the month of Caitra. 

Now taking these two dates into consideration, we may see if on 
the 20th day of the Month of Asadha in the case of Zeda inscription 
we have Uttaraphdlguni Naksatra and on the 8th day of the month 
of Caitra in the case of Und inscription we have Purvdsddha Naksatra, 


^ Indian Qultartf Vol, I, p, 477. 
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Thus counting from Mula next to Jyestha Naksatra which was on 
the full-moon day of the month of Jyestha, we find that the sist 
Naksatra is Uttaraphalguna. Now according to the wording of the 
inscription the 20th Naksatra should have been Uttaraphalguna. 
This can however be explained by the fact that two consecutive 
naksatras may sometimes fall on the same day so that on the 20th day 
may have occurred the Uttaraphalguna Naksatra. Counting in the 
same way from the Hasta, next to Uttaraphalguna Naksatra which oc- 
curs on the full-moon day of the month of Phalguna, we find that the 
8th Naksatra is Purvdsddha. Thus it would not be safe to rely on 
these astronomical data mentioned above for establishing any theory 
as regards the initial year of the Kusana era, as they are of an insuffi- 
cient character. 

Batj Nath Puri. 


( 4 ) 

FURTHER EVIDENCE ON GODDESS NANA AS MOTHER 

GODDESS AM BA. 

In the last issue of the Indian Culture Vol. VII, No. 2 I have 
contributed an article on Goddess Nana or Nanaia, the Mother God- 
dess in India and Western Asia. I have tried to show that this god- 
dess Nana found on the Kusana coins should be identified with the 
Mother Goddess Amba or Ambitama of the Rgvedic period. Her 
association with god OHPO or Siva has been testified to by the 
classical references. In that paper it is also shown that the god- 
dess Nana was also worshipped in Western Asia. I have now been 
been able to acquire some more evidence in support of my conclu- 
sions .and in this short note I shall try to show her, relation with the 
Kusana Kings also. 

In my paper I pointed out that it first appeared to me that this 
goddess Nana was Durga because on one coin of Sapaleizes the name 
Nanaia is associated with a lion (p. 266 ; ref. Whitehead, Catalogue, 
p. 168). But I further pointed out that according to Hindu Ico- 
nographical conceptions Amba has also a lion as her Vahana. Amba 
is seated upon a lion and has three eyes. She has in one left hand 
a mirror. Her one right hand is held in the Varada-pose. In the 
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other two hands she holds the shield (T. Gopi Nath Rao : Hindu 
Iconog. Vol. I, Tart II, Page 358). Therefore, in order that Nana 
should be identified with Ainba it was natural that she should hava 
a lion as her Vahana. In the last paper I had pointed out only the 
name Nanaia appearing with the figure of a lion, but now I have 
been able to trace out a coin where Nana appears in person along 
with her Vahana lion. This coin is in the British Museum Cabinet, 
and it was mentioned by Whitehead in the supplementary list of his 
catalogue of coins in the Punjab Museum (p. 214, No. 10, pi. 20). 
Here Nana is actually seated on a lion. What more do we require 
for proving that Nana must be identified with the Mother Goddess 
Amba ? It should now be accepted Avithout a shadow of doubt that 
Nana or Nanaia was in fact the Mother Goddess Amba whose associa- 
tion with OHPO=siva or Rudra is not only testified to by the nu- 
mismatic evidence but is also corroborated by classical literary evi- 
dence. 

As regards the relation of Nana to the Kusanas I have been able 
to trace out another Kusana coin which clearly reveals that the Mother 
Goddess Nana or Amba was actually Avorshipped by the Kusana King 
Huviska. There is a coin noticed by Ctinnigham (Num. Chron., 189?, 
p. 118) and also by Whitehead (p. 207, No. 29 unrepresented type). 
This throAvs much light on the religion of the Kusana King Huviska. 
From the Mat Inscription we learn that during his time the Deva- 
kula of his Pitamaha, Avho Avas a ‘Satya-dharmasthita’, Avas repaired by 
a Bakanapati. We shall be able to throAV more light on the religion 
of the Ku.sanas some other time, but here it may be pointed out that 
this particular coin shoAvs that the Mother Goddess Nana=Amba had 
become so much popular that the even the Kusana King Huviska be- 
came a convert to her cult. 


Baij Nath Puri. 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF GUJARAT (including Kathiawar), by Hasmukh 
D. Sankalia, Professor of Proto-Indian and Ancient Indian History, Deccan 
College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, Poona. Published by 
Natwar Lai 8c Co., Bombay. Price Rs. 15/-. 

The present book is the revised edition of the thesis submitted by the 
author for the Ph.D. Degree in Archaeology of the University of London. 
Ever since the publication of the Memoir on Northern Gujarat and Kathiawar 
by Burgess and Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India, Gujarat pre- 
sented a scope for research work to the Indologists. A History of Gujarat from 
the year 850 B.C. to 1300 A.D. was begun by Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji and 
completed by A. M. T. Jackson. It was published in the Bombay Gazetteer, 
Vol. I. Paft I. (1896), with an introduction by Sir James Campbell. This work 
dealt entirely with the Political History of Gujarat, and no attempt was made 
to correlate the historical monuments with their epigraphs. The present book, 
as the author himself points out, is written wdth the intention of critically 
studying '*the entire Archaeological material, prehistoric as well as historic, 
of Gujarat and Kathiawar especially with the view to correlating the monu- 
ments of both these regions with the epigraphs from the early historical times 
to the end of the 14th Century.’' In trying to attempt this, the author, as 
was natural, is not very successful. He himself admits that except in the case 
of a few monuments of the C^ukyas, definite relations could not be established 
between the monuments and the epigraphs. 

The author takes us, as it were, in an aeroplane over the range of the 
history of Gujarat and shows us every part of it. This is alright so far as 
it goes, but one feels that the author should have also paused and considered 
some of the very important topics in greater detail. He says nothing e.g. about 
Gurjara and Ahir tribes that entered into Gujarat. He could have gone into 
greater details about the Lakullsa sect as Lakulisa was born at Karvan in 
Baroda ; nor has he told us anything about the Nagara Brahmans and the 
Guhilots. This is just what might be legitimately expected of a thorough and 
critical scholar like Prof. Sankalia who is also an ethnologist. 

Nevertheless, the author has handled the subject in a very systematic and 
scientific manner. The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals 
with the Geography of Gujarat and its history from the time of the Mauryas 
down to the time of the Calukyas in the mediaeval period. Fresh chapters 
are allotted to different periods of history without breaking the chronological 
chain. In the second part the author deals with the Architecture and Sculp- 

62-14 
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ture Df Gujarat. The architecture of Ancient, Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval 
Period is treated in separate sections. But Gujarat had been the centre of 
Saiva, Vaisnava and Brahma temples which drew votaries from close and far 
voff quarters. On the basis of the ruins of the temples the author has summed 
up his conclusions. The chapter on Hindu Iconography is very well treated. 
Beside the Hindu Images, a good many images of Jain Tirthaiiikaras have 
also been found. The next part deals with Epigraphy and Numismatics. In 
the chapter on Epigraphy he deals with all the matters relating to a record, 
namely, material, size, script, era, style and matter, mythical allusions, opening 
and closing formulae, invocations and emblems. Among the coins, he has 
considered Pre-Greek, Greek, Ksatrapa, Roman, Gupta and Traikutaka coins. 
The last part deals with Administration, Society, Religion and Gujarat's con- 
tribution to Indian Culture. We however sincerely hope that when each one 
of these chapters swells later on into a bigger Volume, he would go into 
greater details. 

On the whole the book is well written and the subject systematically 
handled. There is an interconnectedness between the topics into which the 
book is divided and we obtain an excellent bird’s eye view of Gujarat as a 
whole. The book is usefully furnished with maps and illustrations and is 
well got up. 


D. R. Bhandarkar. 


ACARYA-PUSPAfJJALl VOLUME, in honour of Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

The above Volume which consists of articles contributed by admirers, 
friends and pupils was presented on the 12th July 1940 to Dr. D. R. Bhandar- 
kar in appreciation of the most valuable services he has rendered to the Indian 
History and Culture and particularly for the scr\ ices he has rendered to the 
cause of the Indian Research Institute by being an editor of its Journal 
‘Indian Culture’. Most of these articles are by distinguished scholars from all 
parts of India and Europe, prompted by the single desire of doing honour to 
his scholarship. The unique feature of this Volume is the range and variety 
of subjects selected by the scholars. If we just look at its table of contents 
we find the names of such world-renowned savants as Prof. H. Liiders, Prof. 
Sten Konow, Dr. Josef Strzygowski, Prof. A. B. Keith, Dr. Sir Ganga Nath 
Jha and Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. Another noticeable feature of this Volume 
is that it contains learned and thoughtful articles from the pens of three Euro- 
pean ladies well-known in the realm of letters. With what feelings of regard 
most of these scholars have contributed their papers may be seen, e.g., from 
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the introduction to his article by Prof. Liiders. **The scholar to whom this 
Volume is dedicated,” says the German savant, “has solved so many riddles 
connected withr Indian epigraphy and history that I venture to offer him the 
following remarks on a difficult problem in the hope that he will either assenj* 
to them or arrive at*a more satisfactory solution.” Sir M. N! Mookerjee, who, 
as President of the Indian Research Institute, formally presented the Volume 
to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, rightly admitted that the presentation ceremony 
reminded him of a similar occasion when a like Volume was presented to his 
revered and distinguished father the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar about a quarter 
of a century ago by a galaxy of brilliant scholars, Indian and European. In 
that connection lie was further reminded of the words which that great son of 
Bengal, the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, used when conferring on him the 
Honorary Degree of Ph.D. of the Calcutta University in 1921. The late Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee said : “your bold and brilliant excursions into many an 
unknown tract of Ancient Indian History have furnished fresh evidence of the 
Law of Heredity,” and “your colleagues rejoice to find in you not a chip of the 
old Block but the old Block itself.” 

In spite of the scholarship and research in which he has created a name 
for himself, a young scholar always receives from him encouragement, guidance 
in the right direction, and, above all, finds in him that absence of superiority 
complex which is noticeable unfortunately in some of our veteran Indian 
scholars. His valuable and well-arranged library is open to an enthusiastic 
and sincere worker who can derive much help and benefit from there. 

Coming to the details of papers contributed to the Volume, they are almost 
all papers of outstanding merit in various branches of Indology, especially 
Archaeology and Ancient Indian Plistory and Culture. Here however we may 
note that Profs. Heras and Raychaiidhuri have tried to show the existence of 
a cult of Siva and Mother Goddess in India and Western Asia, in two separate 
articles. Prof. Heras deals with an interesting seal from Harappa, which aC' 
cording to Sir John Marshall has the figure of the Mother Goddess. He how- 
ever takes that figure to be one of God Siva, the god of Fertility. And what 
was supposed by Sir John to be the plant issuing out from the womb of the 
Mother Goddess is taken by him as the God’s nicamedhra, or ‘hanging organ’, 
a characteristic which has been mentioned in the Atharvaveda in connection 
with the Vratya cult. According to Prof. Heras, prototypes of God Si^a were 
also found in Sumeria, Babylon and Crete. Prof. Raychaudhuri’s contribu- 
tion consists in the comparison of Siva with Teshub of the Hittite pantheon 
who was associated with Mother Goddess actually called Ma. In the Kusana 
period, I have recently shown, Siva (Bhavesa) was associated with NANA who 
has been identified by me with the Mother Goddess AmbamAmbikazzBhavam. 
The Goddess NANA is also found in Western Asia and curiously enough this 
word was known even in the Rgvedic period in the sense of ‘Mother’. It 
' Jher^fore sterns probable that there was ^ome common cuJt of Mother Goddess 
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both^in India and in Western Asia. It will thus be seen that Prof. Heras 
and Prof. Raychaudhuri have tried to throw light on the cult of Siva and 
Mother Goddess from different angles of vision. This is a very interesting 
subject on which much work still remains to be done. For the present will 
some scholar find out if Teshub, Bes and Siva had common origin ? 

In the realm of epigraphy Professors Sten Konow, Liiders and Nilakantha 
Sastri have made valuable contributions. Prof. Liiders* contention of the 
identification of the era of Maharaja Rajatiraja with the Parthian era of 247 
B.C. is a most plausible one, and it appears that a full consideration of the 
subject can hardly leave two opinions on the point. Among the papers dealing 
with the history of Gujarat, Mr. C. D. Chatterjee’s paper is highly stimulating. 
There are other good contributions on Early Mediaeval and Mediaeval History 
dealing with the Western Calukyas, Guhilots and the Kalacuris as well as with 
Rajputana and Delhi. Mention may also be made of the interesting papers 
by some notable Indian scholars, namely, Drs. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, R. C, 
Majumdar and B. M. Barua. But it would take us too long to take proper 
note of them in this review. 

Tte chief Editor of this Volume is of course Dr. B. C. Law who has 
distinguished himself not only as a scholar of a high order but also as a com- 
petent Editor of the Indian Culture for a long time. The publication of this 
Volume like other monumental works is also due to his unstinted generosity. 
We are also very thankful to Mr. S. C. Seal, Honorary General Secretary of 
the Indian Research Institute, for originally thinking of having such a Volume 
at all, securing the co-operation of distinguished scholars as members of the 
Board of Editors, and making the publication of the Acarya-puspanjali a 
success, 

Baij Nath Puri. 


OLD PERSIAN INSCRIPTIONS of the Achaemenian emperors, by Dr. 
Sukumar Sen, M.A., Ph.D.; pp. 288 ; published by the University of Cal- 
cutta, 1941. 

Dr. Sukumar Sen is to be congratulated on the publication of this very 
useful work, which, I am sure, will be used 2^ a companion volume to Ben- 
veniste’s Grammaire du vieux-perse by all interested in Iranian history and 
philology. All the Old Persian inscriptions discovered up to date will be 
found here collected in one handy volume. To make the work complete in 
this respect the author had to insert the ''further inscriptions'' published after 
the book as originally planned was already printed. For the same reason the 
author had to give supplementary addenda to the very valuably Qlossary, byt 
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the reader should note that these addenda have been inserted before the 
‘Turther Inscriptions.” Those interested in the history of ancient Persia will 
find here the Achaemenian monarchs speaking to them directly in a language 
singularly like Sanskrit ; and those interested in ancient Jranian culture wil/ 
experience a pleasarft surprise to find in the Daiva-inscription (discovered in 
1935) a striking corroboration of the daring theory launched by Prof. Ben- 
veniste that inspite of Zarathustra and his royal converts the religion of the 
Iranian people remained essentially Daivic. But Dr. Sen has planned his 
book specially for our students interested in philology. With this end in view 
he has given a Sanskrit C hay d— even at the risk of coining new forms at every 
step—to every Old Persian text. Over and above this, every Old Persian word 
has been philologically analysed in the copious notes added to every inscrip- 
tion. On some points at least, more information would have been welcome in 
these notes. Regarding the anomalous form miOra, for instance, it should 
have been mentioned perhaps that the Elamite version presupposes the truly 
Persian form missa. A few words seem to have been missed in the Glossary 
and the Addenda thereto, —haumavarkd for instance, occurring in Naxs-i-Rustam 
a 1 . 25.~-At the end Dr. Sen has also given an Outline of Old Persian Grammar, 
Due to enforced brevity no doubt, the rules could not always be given here 
in perfectly unambiguous form. 

Batakrishna Ghosh, 


WOMEN IN RGVEDA by Bhagwat Saran Upadhya, M.A., pp. 241, printed 

at the Benares Hindu University Press, 1941. 

It is gratifying to see that this learned work has come out in a second 
edition eight years after the first. This shows that our countrymen have now 
learnt to take interest in the history of our national culture. The author 
has in the meantime completely rewritten the book, as he says in the preface. 
Unfortunately there are still too many mistakes and inaccuracies. I am not 
going to list here the mistakes in quoting and translating the texts, for that 
will be doing injustice to an author who does not claim to be a Sar»kritist. 
But I cannot pass over in silence the cases in which through sheer inadvertence 
the author has landed himself in ugly errors. Author's elaborations on the 
word devrkdmd is a case in point. Not content with widow-remarriage and 
levirate, he has calmly declared that after the death of her husband the wife 
“could not remain a widow even for a day” (p. 94), and he repeats the sub- 
stance of this statement in a more piquant form on p. 97. But the fact is 
that the word devrkdmd does not occur at all in the PLgveda. In the passage 
(RV. X. 8^. -| 4 ) referred to by Mr. Upadhya in th}s connection I read only 
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devakdma, and that in all the editions of the Rgveda known to me. Olden- 
berg too in his Textkritische und exegetische Noten (Vol. II, p. 289) decided 
in favour of this reading. Rgvedic devrkdrnd is in fact a fiction of Bohtlingk- 
^Roth, accepted by generations of uncritical writers. But the funniest thing 
about it is that on p. 129 when translating the same^passage (“loving the 
.gods“) our author had apparently the correct text in view ! Mr. Upadhya 
takes the word gartdnih (this is the correct form, not gartdruh) to signify 
“other widows also led to be remarried’' (p. 95); is it due to oversight that 
he has not tried to justify this translation? The Danas tuti- verse RV. I. 126. 
7 has been completely misinterpreted on p. 61 (see Geldner's comments in 
his Uebersetzung). On this page Ghosa has been called rdjnaduhitd, but 
.surely such a word is not possible in Sanskrit ! In an astonishing digression 
the author has gone out of his way to support the theory of Dr. Fran Nath 
that “the Rgveda in its origin is a Sumero- Egyptian document” (p. 125, f.-n. 
7). The author has repeatedly referred to a German book which he uniformly 
calls Entiircklungsstiifen /—In spite of these imperfections the book certainly 
repays perusal. Much in it is quite irrelevant : There was, for instance, no 
call for an elaborate analysis of the gambler’s hymn. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. 


VON DER SEELE DER INDISCHEN FRAU im Spiegal der Volksspruchc des 
Konkan, von Hedwig Bachmann, pp. X+4h7 ; Tipografia Rangel, Bastora, 
India Portuesa, 1941. 

The title of this book is really frightening to a mere man, but in reality 
it is quite a homely book. The authoress has tried to describe the social life 
in Western India in the light of Konkancse proverbs. It is not at all an 
objective description of the daily life of the people. I’he object of the writer’s 
enquiry is rather the spirit of the Indian people in general, and the soul of 
the Indian woman in particular, which latter, she thinks, is reflected in the 
Konkanese proverbs she has studied. The whole book is nothing but a run- 
ning commentary on these current proverbs. It reveals, to us how the rural 
life in Western India strikes an intelligent and educated European lady neither 
claiming nor possessing any special knowledge of Indian culture, history or 
languages. The book is thus useful. All the proverbs given in it however 
do not reflect the true state of things either in ancient or in modern times,— for 
instance, the one quoted on p. 153 : “the coloured woman belongs to her hus- 
band, but the white woman to everybody**. The foreword written by Prof. 

Hoffmgnn is unworthy of this useful book. 

' pATAKRISHf^A GHOSH^ 
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INSCRIPTIONS DU CAMEODGE, editees ct traduites par G. Coedes^ Vol. 

/ 

I, pp. 321 ; Hanoi, Ecole Franeaise d’Extreme-orient, 1937. 

In this splendid volume M. Coedes has given the tex]: and translatior/ 
(with copious notes) of some of the particularly important inscriptions bearing 
on Cambodgian history discovered since 1929. The Saiva inscription of Phnom 
Prah Vihar is a short Sanskrit one of nine verses eulogising King Bhavavarman 
who might be Bhavavarman I, the conqueror of Fou-nan, or Bhavavarman II 
who reigned in 561 A.D. Of the two inscriptions of Jayavarman I the first is 
of considerable historical importance, inasmuch as it mentions the Pallava kings 
of Kahcipura ; the second proves that Jayavarman I was still reigning in 673 
A.D. The inscription on the stele of Prah Ko of the time of Indravarman 
(877 A.D.) records the installation of three statues of 6iva and three statues of 
Devi ; there is perhaps also an allusion to the cult of Devaraja. The seventh 

verse of this inscription is worth quoting : 

I n The inscription of Sivasoma, 

the guru of king Indravarman, is of the first importance, for S. says that he 
had learnt the Sastra from the mouth of Bhagavat Sankara himself ; M. 
Coedes avers that this Sankara might be the great Sahkaracarya.— A Subhasita 
with quadruple entendre may be found in the twenty-seventh verse of one of 

the new inscriptions of Koh Ker of the time of Jayavarman IV (p. 64): 
fsRt SlfRir I T-iTT ^ ll Here 

candra/fa^a— scimitar is in his hand ; moon-like benevolence in his heart ; his 
glory mocks even the moon which is imperfect in comparison ; and of course 
his face rivals the moon in beauty.— The long inscription on the stele of Pre 
Rup (298 verses, tenth century) supplies many valuable data for cultural 
history, and specifically mentions the Atharvaveda, Ramayana, Mahabharata, 
Panini, Raghuvamsa, and also the Buddhist doctrine of Yogacara.— King Jaya- 
varman V (967 A.D.) has been eulogised in the inscription of Bantay Srei (p. 

150) in the following terms : I ^ 

*1M1 IWHe be,- 

came famous as a poet also in foreign countries : I 

Ji: I1 (verse si).-The long inscription on the stele of 

Prasat Komphus of the age of Jayavarman V (972 A.D.) is poor in historical 
data but contains many pretty verses in typical Kavya style, e.g. verse 34 : 

1 liprrf^ *^*1 
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The second of the two new inscriptions from Prasat Khna (pp. 197 tf.) 
is of the time of Udayadityavarman II and dated in the year Saka 982=1060 
A.D. It consists of 122 verses of indifiEerent quality offering hardly any new 
yhistorical data.— The inscription of the time of Harsavarman III (pp. 221? ff.) 
dated in the Saki year 987 is likewise a barren Prasasti.— The inscription (date 
1189 or 1195 A.D.) on the stele of Prasat Tor (pp. 227 ff.) is a miniature Kavya 


in 61 verses bristling with cheap alliterations, 


etc. (verse 19). The author of this inscription was the grandson of a Brahmin 
dignitary who served successively under three Buddhist kings.— The other 
inscriptions given in this volume though highly interesting in many respects are 
not so important for the political and cultural history of Cambodge as the 
ones mentioned above. 

It is impossible to do adequate justice to a work like this in a short 

review. M. Coedes, as also the Ecole Fran^aise d’Extreme-orient which has 
done so much to recover the forgotten history of Greater India, has won the 
gratitude of all Indians by publishing in such exemplary fashion the newly 
discovered inscriptions of Cambodge. I hope Indian historians will not fail 
to pay the book the respectful attention it deserves. 


Batakrishna Ghosh. 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XXI, Parts III-IV, 
1941. 

**Asura Vanina” by R. N. Dandekar.— Author rejects the equation Varuna 
:=:Ouraiios, and neither does he accept the Moon-theory o£ Oldenberg 
and Hillebrandt. Starting with the assumj^tion that Giintert was right 
in connecting Mi-tra with me-khald he comes to the conclusion that 
Varuna represents “the conception of the world-sovereign” and that “the 
rivalry between Indra and Varuna would give us the necessary starting 
point for the discussion of how the world-sovereign . . . was transformed 
into" the god of ocean.” 

The Buddhistic Conception of Dharma by P. T. Raju. —Excellent treat- 
ment of a very difficult subject. Author’s conclusions, apparently reached 
independently, are very like those of Rosenberg, Die Probleme der bud- 
dhistischen Philosophic, Heidelberg 1924. 

Ancient Indian Tribes by B. C. Law.— Author has here collected material 
about the Kalihgas, Kulatas, Raniathas and Paradas. 

Regional and Dynastic Study of South Indian Monuments by H. D. 
Sankalia.— Author raises, mter alia, the question whether the underlying 
regional difference is due to the fact that Bhakti-cult in Saivism developed 
late in the eastern part of S. India. 

Paget’s Gesture-theory of the Origin of Human Speech by C. R. Sankaran. 
—Author has indulged in much unorthodox glottogonical speculation 
in presenting Paget’s “fascinating theory”. 

Chronology of the Works of Mahidhara by P. K. Gode.-Author shows 
that Dr. Sarup was wrong in assigning to the 12 th century the commen- 
tator Mahidhara who “flourished between A.D. 1530 and 1610 ox so.” 

Vedic Lores by Hiralal Amritlal Shah.— Author is of opinion that the three 
wheels of the Asvins’ Car (RV. X. 85. 14) are the three stars of the 
Constellation Asvini. 

A Controverted Reading in Meghaduta by Hiralal Amritlal Shah. — Author 
finds support for the reading prasamadivase in the expression ^^parinata* 
iaraccandrikdsu ksapdsu'* 

Racial Origin of Nambudri Brahmans by K. R. Chatter] ee.— “The Nambu- 
dris migrated from north India with the republican Ayudhajivin con- 
stitution and settled in the south.” 


68—15 
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Ravana’s Lanka by Daniel John.~“Ravana’s Lanka was not on the Vindhya 
Ranges but on an island in the midst of the sea off the Southern or 
South-eastern coast of the Island of Ceylon/’ 

Mahabharat?. Notes by Vasudeva S. Agarwala.—Intcresting comments on 
varanau sasiihdyanau (Virata-p. 12. 20), vaiydghra (Sabha-p. 51. 34), 
upasYtdh (Vana-p. 240. 5), harana (Adi--p., Grit. Ed., p. 36), and the 
story of Yavakrita (Vana-p., chs, 133-38). 

'Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, VoL V, Part 1, 1940-41. 

Place-name Suffixes in Tamil by R. P. Sethu Pillai. 

Alpedai (lengthening of the quantity of a letter) [in Tamil] by V. Venkata 
Rajulu Reddiar. 

Telugu Literature Outside the Telugu Country by K. Ramakrishnaiya.— 
A Brief Historical Survey from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

Ancient Kerala by C. Achyuta Menon.— Presidential address delivered at 
the Malayalam Section of die All India Oriental Conference held at 
Tirupathi, March 1940. Superficial. 

Vyavaharasiromarii of Narayana [a pupil of Vijhanesvara] edited by T. R. 
Chintamani.— The only manuscript, from which this important Niban- 
dha has been edited here, breaks off in the middle of the Dayabhaga 
section. 

Arab Maritime Enterprise by S. Muhammad Husayn Nainar.— “The 
Arabs’ knowledge of the oceans may be inadequate, yet they had a 
clear idea of the Eastern Seas.” 

Arabic and Persian Words in the Tamil Language by S. Muhammad 
Husayn Nainar.— “Even before the birth of Islam in Arabia, the Tamil 
language had already been influenced by Arabic contact.” 

Tattvasuddhi edited by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and E. P. Radhakrishnan. 
—This instalment contains the following chapters Bhedanirakaranam, 
Asatk^yavadanirakaranam, KsanabhahgavManirakaranam, Bhedabheda- 
nirasah, DehatmavManirakaranam, Vijhanavadanirakaranam and Sam- 
, sSramithyatvam. 

The Aryan Path, March— April 1941. 

Hindu Epistemology and Modern Thought by V. R. Talasikat.— “An intel- 
lectual understanding of the working of the Universe or the construc- 
tion of the fabric of the Universe on the strength of metaphysical specu- 
lation has never been regarded in Hindu Philosophy as Right Rnow- 

' kdge.” What about Sahkhya? 
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Tfie Upanishada Ideals af Education by Matilal Das.— A rather common- 
place sermon on the famous passage of the Taittiriya Upanisad. 

Bergson and Sankara by P. Nagaraja Rao.— Though Bergson does not 
believe in anything transcending both matter and mind, yet the author! 
finds some plaAsible affinity between Bergson’s philosophy and Sankara s. 

The Miracle of Sikhism by Jogendra Singh.— Not very helpful. 

The Asiatic Review^ April 1941. 

The Elements of Malayan Civilization by Sir Richard Winstedt.— ‘Hindu- 
ism in all its forms was centred at novel courts. . . .The divine right of 
rajas who had to be addressed in a special vocabulary full of Sanskrit 
words, an embryo casie system... all these innovations were of Indian 
origin. . . .Islam with all its intolerance failed to oust Sanskrit terms for 
“religion”, “teacher,” “heaven”, “hell”. . . .The Hindu period of Malay 
civilization. .. .was started early in the Christian era by the coming of 
Pallpa immigrants to Kedah and Perak.” 


/ 

Bulletin d$ VEcole Frangaisc d' Extreme-orient, Tome XL, Ease, 1, 1940. 

Dictionnaire tay blanc frangais par Georges Minot.— A valuable dictionai/ 
of the chief Siamese dialect. 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, VoL I, Nos, 1-4 ; Vol, II, 
Nos, 1-2. 

Epic Questions by V. S. Sukthankar.— Author has effectively defended the 
reading hdsyariipena instead of hamsariipena in Mbh. (Crit. Ed.) 1. 57. 21. 

Apropos Epic iydt by S. M. Katre.— Author discusses the use of some opta- 
tive forms in preterital sense. 

The Rg-veda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Grhya Sutras by V. M. 
Apte.— It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the author by this work 
has opened up a new field of research. By a close examination of the 
Rk-mantras in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra Mr. Apte has proved that the 
mantras on the whole were appropriate to the occasions on whi 5 i they 
were used and therefore could not have been regarded as mere magical 
formulas charged with mysterious potency, 

XVIIth Century Gold-gilt Copper-board Inscriptions and Sculptures from 
Nepal by H. D. Sankalia.— “It is perhaps the first time that ‘bronzes* of 
all the Five Dhyani Buddhas from Nepal are brought to light.** 

Reduplicatives in Indo-Aryan by S. M. Katre.— Advance specimen of ^ 
comprehensive work on the subject, 
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•Absolutives in the Critical Edition of the Virataparvan hy M. A. MeHendale. 
—Author has pointed out a large number of irregular absolutives includ- 
ing a case of grhya (occurring in the oft-quoted verse sandhydvadhum 
etc. attributed to Panini). 

Some Important Personalities of Baghdad (during the latter half of the 
4th and the earlier quarter of the 5th centuries of Islam) by C. H. Shaikh. 

Some Folk-songs of Maharashtra by Irawati Karv6. 

Reconstruction of the Proto-Dravidian Pronouns by C. R. Sankaran.— 
Highly speculative. 

Francois Martin by R. G. Harshe.— Romantic life of ‘‘the real founder of 
the French Dominions in India.*’ 

The Geographical Factors in the History of Maharastra by T. S. Shejwal- 
kar.— Excellent geo-political study. 

Indo-Arica I by S. M. Karte.— Discussion of Skt. drridvdbhi and AMag. 
cadagara. 

Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis by H. D. Sankalia.— This paper “is only a step 
[in the direction of archaeologically studying Jaina Yaksas and Yaksinis] 
including figures from the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, the Jaina 
temple at Aihole, Jaina Cave at Badami, those reported from a temple 
at Deogarh in Central India, and one from Patan in Northern Gujarat.*' 

The Ambarnath Temple hy H. D. Sankalia and A. V. Naik.— Authors aver 
that this temple might have been an immediate source of inspiration to 
the Silaharas and the YMavas. 

Megalithic Monuments near Poona by H. D. Sankalia. 

The so-called Buddhist Images from the Baroda State hy H. D. Sankalia.— 
Author shows that these are Jaina images and not Buddhist at all. 

Takki or Dhakki by M, A. Mehendale.-Attempt at reconstructing the 
grammar of this dialect from the speeches of Mathura and Dyutakara in 
the second act of Mrcchakatika. “Takki is a Romani or Gypsy dialect 
spoken somewhere in India, either in North-West Panjab or in Orissa.’* 

The Roots of the Pali Dhatupathas by S. M. Katre.-This list is based on 

.. the Dhdtupdtha and Dhdtiimanjusd edited by Dines Andersen and Hel- 
mer Smith and the second section of Saddaniti edited by Helmer Smith. 
Author says : “the full significance of this list will become clear in my 
forthcoming work Materials for a Dhdtupdtha of Indo-AryanJ* 

Case Variations in the Critical Edition of the Mahabharata,— the Dative 
and its variants by E. D. Kulkarni.— An excellent idea carried out 
conscientiously after the fashion of Edgerton’s Vedic Variants. 

Kinship Terminology and Kinship Usages of the Mara|hi Country by 
Irawati Karv^.-Thorough and exhaustive, 
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'the Dravidian (Tamil) Atta- and Annai in Hittite by C. R. Sank§iran.— 
Altogether too daring. 

A Textual Criticism of the Asvalayana Grhya Sutra by V. M. Apte.— 
Based upon the non-inclusion in the Asvalayana-mantrasaihhita of son^ 
Rgvedic Maiitras cited in the Asvalayana Grhyasutra. 

Were Castes formulated in the Age of the Rgveda? by V. M. Apte.—In 
author’s opinion, caste was not formulated in India,— “the ^Lgvedic 
Aryans came with the fourfold division into India.” 

Studies in Nagarjunakonda Sculptures by A. V. Naik.— Detailed study of 
dress and ornaments. 

A Further Note on TakkI by M. A. Mehendale.— Here is given the material 
from a Kadavaka of the Harivamsapurdna which, according to its author, 
is written in Dhakka-bhasa. • 

The Srauta Counterpart of the Godana Ceremony by C. S. Venkateswaran. 

A Note on the ‘Abhiras’ in Patahjali by D. G. Bhave. 

The* Cultural and Social Conditions as Reflected in the Similes of the 
Dawn-hymns in the Rgveda by P. K. Narayana Pillai. 

Gupta Inscriptions and the Puranic Tradition by D. R. Patil.— Author has 
tried to reconstruct part of Guptan tradition “by corroborating the in- 
scriptural hints from the unanimous tradition of the Puranas.” 

Contributions on Indo-European Accent by C. R. Sankaran.— Survey of 
current theories on the subject. Not very lucid. 

The Calcutta Review, February— March— April, 1941. 

The Modern Age in India by S. N. Sen.— Presidential address. Modern 
Indian History Section, Indian History Congress, 1940. 

An Enquiry into Idealism in Hindu Marriage by Krishnagopal Goswami. 

Epigraphia Indica, VoL XXV, Parts VI-VII, April— July, 1940. 

Charala Plates of VIrarajendraveda (Saka 991) by A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar 
and V. Venkatasubba Ayyar.— This is the first copper-plate charter of 
this Cola king and is of great help in filling up the lacunae in the Kanya- 
^ kumari record (El. XVIII, pp. 21 ff.) of the same king. Political and 
military career of Virarajendra has been fully discussed by the editors. 

Date of the Pandava Kings of Southern Kosala by A Ghosh.— Author has 
tried to show that these kings cannot be dated so early as the sixth 
century A.D. 

Nilagangavaram Inscription of Ambadeva-Maharija (Saka 1212) by R. S. 

panchp[iul^hi.-^Iil tJie introductory portion it is said that tl^e K?atriya$ 
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‘ who survived the havoc made by Parasurama came to be called Kayasthas. 
“The Kayasthas were a powerful family of feudatory chiefs who played 
a prominent part in the politics of the mediaeval period in the Telugu 
country/’ 

Bargaon Temple Inscription of ^Sahara by V. V. Mira'shi.— 'Tf the identifi- 
cation of the illustrious Sahara of the present inscription with the Sahara 
chief slain by Krishnaraja’s minister is accepted, the Sahara chief can 
be referred to the third quarter of the loth century A.D/' 

Jirjingi Plates of Gahga Indravarman by R. K. Ghoshal.—Dated in the 
year 39 (of the Gahga era ?), “it is the earliest inscription of the Eastern 
Gahga kings discovered so far/* 

Poona Plates of Chalukya Vinayaditya (Saka 612) by Madho Sarup Vats.-- 
Record^s gift of land at the request of the queen to two Biahmanas “for 
the merit accruing from the gift of a girl in marriage (hauyddbar^mdr- 
thamy* 

Anjaneri Plates of Gurjara Jayabhta III (710 A.D.) by Madho Sarup Vats 
and D. B. Diskalkar.— The beneficiary of this grant was a Brfdimana 
named Narayana, son of Vasusvamin of Dabhilya gotra and Chanoga- 
Kauthuma Sakha. 

The Punjai Inscription of Krishnadevaraya by Nilakanrha Sastri.—This 
epigraph (date 1517 A.D.) is a copy of an order issued by King Krsna- 
devaraya of Vijayanagara while he was camping on the banks of the 
river Krsnaveni some time after his conquest of the Kalihga Country. 

Jubbulpore Stone Inscription of Vimalasiva : the Kalachuri year 926 by 
V. V. Mirashi.— “The importance of the present inscription lies in the 
information it furnishes about the spiritual prccejiiors of the Kalachuri 
kings of Tripuri.” 

Conjeeveram Inscription of Brahma-tantra-svalantra-Jiyar (Saka 1282) by 
A. S. Ramanatha Ayyar.~Thc inscription is worded as if it is issued by 
the deity himself. Brahmatantrasvat antra was a direct disciple of 
Vedanta-Desika. This epigraph refers to a collection of manuscripts 
which was kept in. the matha and a stipulation made for its proper up- 
keep. 

K^yapa Image Inscription from Silao by B. Ch. Chhabra.— The Kasyapa 
mentioned in this ninth century inscription is no other than the Maha- 
Kasyapa who is reputed to have convened the First Buddhist Council. The 
find-spot corresponds to the place where, according to the Atthakathas, 
Kasyapa first met the Buddha. 

‘A Bronze Image Inscription from Nalanda by A. Ghosh.— The inscription 
shows that a haUa was founded at Nalanda by Devapala. 

A Note on the Pafichadhirala Pillat- Inscription of King Visvesvara by M. 

Sofriasekh^ra Sarma;-“Thc date should be corrected to v^akaT324“ 
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The Indian Historical Quarterly, VoL XVII, No, i. March, 1941. 

Ciranjiva and his Patron Yasavanta Siiiiha by Dinesh Chandra Bhatta- 
charyya. 

The Calukyas of Kalyani (Taila II, 973-97 A.D.) by S. L. Katare. 

The Talpurs of Sind by Mohammad Yasin. 

The North-West Frontier of the Sultanate during the 13th Century by 
U. N. Day. 

Somatism of Vedic Psychology by R. N. Dandekar. 

Defence of Patna against the Pindari Incursion of 1812 by Kalipada Mitra. 

Gunapataka (an unknown Sanskrit work and its date—before A.D. 1200) 
by P. K. Code. 

A Linguistic Note on the Mundaka Upanisad by Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charyya.— A number of grammatical ‘‘irregularities’' have been discussed. 

The Muslim Conquest of Bengal by N. B. Roy.— Laksmanasena made a 
brave stand according to Isami (1350 A.D.) the author of Futuh-us- 
satUlin. 

Kr§na Deva Raya’s Economic Policy by Y. Venkataramana. 

Epithets of an Arhat in the Divyavadana by E. J. Thomas. 

Date of the earliest Sanskrit Inscription of Campa by Dines Chandra 
Sircar.— Author defends his position that the date 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. would be too early for the Vo-cahh inscription. 

The Vatsagulma Copper-plate Grant of King Vindhyasakti II by Dines 
Chandra Sircar.— Text and translation. 

Date of the Kalacuri Kokkala I by Khushal Chandra Vatsalya Jain.— “Kok- 
kala I ruled between c. 840 and 885 A.D." 

The Sutrasamuccaya by Anukulchandra Banerjee.— “There were two texts 
of Sutrasamuccaya— OYiQ by Santideva and the other by Nagarjuna.** 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, VoL 61, No, 1, March 1941. 

The Faithful Dog as Security for a Debt : A Companion to the Brahman 
and the Mongoose Story-type by M. B. Emeneau.— Thirteen Indian 
versions of the story have been given here. 

The Vocalism of Sino-lYbetan by Robert Shafer. 

The Voiced Sibilants in Sanskrit by Gordon H. Marsh.— Brief but thorough. 
Almost all the forms concerned have been discussed. 

Journal of the Annamalai University, Vol, X, No. 3, March 1941. 

The Nayaks of Tan j ore (contd. from previous issue) by V. Vridhagirisan. 

Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple Architecture with Special Reference 
to the Tantrasamuccaya by N. V. Mallaya* 
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Bhavanaviveka with Visamagranthikabhedika by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
and K. A. Sivaramakrishna Sastri. 

Prameyamala by R. Ramaniijachariar and K. Srinivasachariar. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, VoL XXVII, Part I, March 

The Wall-paintings of Ajanta by G. Yazdani.— A vastly entertaining and 
instructive lecture. “We find that the art of painting was considerably 
developed in the second century B.C.’' 

The Rise of the Rajputs by Bhupcndra Nath Datta.— Ethnological study. 

Identification of a Sculpture in the Provincial Museum, Lucknow, by D. P. 
Pandey.— Author proposes to identify the images as Balarama, RukminI 
and Vasudeva-Krsna. 

The Jhanasvarodaya of Dariya Sahab by Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri, 

The Journal of the Greater India Society, VoL VII, No, 1, January 1941. 

Recent Progress in Malayan Archaeology by K. A. N. Sastri. 

TheravMa Buddhism in Burma by Nihar Ranjan Ray. 

Journal of the Gujarat Research Society, VoL III, No. 2, April 1941. 

The Early Mediaeval Temples of Gujarat and Treatises on Architecture 
by H. D. Sankalia. 

Journal of Indian History, VoL XX, Pt. 1, April 1941. 

Identification of ‘Indraratha of Adinagara’ found in Tirumalai Inscrip- 
tions of Rajendra Chola I by P. Acharya. 

The First two Anglo-Mysore Wars and Economic Drain on Bengal by 
Kalikinkar Datta. 

The Mogul Family and the Court in 19th Century Delhi by T. G. P. Spear. 
—A revolting picture. 

Some tribes of Ancient India by Bimala Churn Law.—Author has discussed 
the Mu§ikas, Mahi§akas, Bhrgukacchas, Tosalas, Gajahvayas, Par^asavaras, 
Kahkanas and Aparantas. 

The Gupta Era by Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee.-Author has tried to show 
that “astronomical verifications support the fact that the era intro- 
duced by the Gupta Vikramadityas is identical with the well-known 
Vikrama era.” 
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Jain Religious Orders in the Kusana Period by Baij Nath Puri. 

Gangu Bahmahi by H. K. Sherwani.— “The word Bahman has absolutely 
no connection with Brahmans and only reminded the King of his Zoro- 
astrian origin.’* % 

Timur Shah’s Afmy in 1793 by Hari Ram Gupta. 

Last Days of Guru Govind Singh by Ganda Singh 

Peshwa Madhav Rao I’s Last Carnatic Expedition by Anilchandra Banerjee. 

Partition of Sirhind Province by the Sikhs, January 1764 by Hari Ram 
Gupta. 

Journal of the Malay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, VoL XIX, Part II, 
February 1941. 

An Introduction to the Study of Ancient Times in the Malay Peninsula 
and the Straits of Malacca by Roland Braddell.— Contd. from Vol. XVII, 
Pt. 1, pp. 146-212. 

The Journal of the Polynesia?! Society, VoL 50, No, 1, March 1941. 

Melanesian Modes of Speech by W. G. Ivens.— Concluded. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol, VI, 1940, No, 2. 

Survivals of the Indus Culture by M. E. and D. H. Gordon.— An attempt 
to bridge up archaeologically the apparent gulf between the Indus Cul- 
ture and the Early Historical Period. 

The Ancient Workers of Western Dhalbhum by E. F. O. Murray. 

Panegyric of Malaivamma by Chintaharan Chakravarti.— Tantric Yantras 
are the main theme of this panegyric ! 

The Journal of the Sind Historical Society, Vol. V, No, 2, June 1941. 

Studies in Indo-Muslim History by Hodivala.— Critical comments on Elliot's 
History of India, Vol. 1, pp. 300 to 326. 

The Sassanians in Sind by N. M. Billimoria.— Unscientific. « 

The Iranians in Ancient India by N, M, Billimoria.— Superficial. 

Man in India, Vol, XXI, No, 1, Januayy-March 1941. 

The Sun as a Folk-god by Nanimadhab Chaudhuri.— “Certain features of 
folk worship of the sun have persisted from the early Vedic times to the 
present day." 

Hydroselenic [as opposed to Helio-lithic] Culture by Srikantha Sastri. 
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New Indian Antiquary VoL HI, Nos. 11-12 and VoL IV, No. 1, February-March- 
April 1941. 

Eighteenth-century Malayalam Prose written by Christians by L. V. Rama- 
swami Aiyar. 

Inscriptions of Kathiawad by D. B. Diskalkar. 

The Epoch of the Gupta Era by K. G. iSankar.—After an examination of 
the astronomical data in the inscriptions the author comes to the con- 
clusion that “273 A.C. must therefore be the true epoch of the Gupta 
era.” 

On the Study and Metrology of Silver Punch-marked Coins by D. D. 
Kosambi.— Incomprehensible for the most part. Very learned. 

The Hun Invasion of Hindusthan by K. G. Sankar.— In this thought-provok- 
ing article author has tried to explode ‘‘the myth of Hun invasion.” 
“Yasodharman and BalMitya defeated two different Mihirakulas,” “the 
Huns invaded Hindusthan in Gupta Year 136 but were decidedly 
defeated by Skandagupta and never ruled east of the Indus,” “Torama- 
ina and Mihirakula were not Huns but Parthians or Kshattriyas.” 


CORRECTION. 

The last two lines of footnote 27a, p. 412, should be read “that Govinda- 
pala’s atita-rdjya years should be regarded as his regnal years continued even 
after he had lost his kingdom.” 


NOTICE 

The Plate accompanying the paper ‘Taikpara Vasudeva Image 
Inscription of King Govindacandra of BengaP' will appear in the 
next issue. 


Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A,. 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, and 

Printed by G. C. Sen. B. Com,, The Sree Bharatee Press 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta. 
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Thus difference of longitude of the planet (for the difference of 
terrestrial longitude of the prime meridian and the observer’s position) 

r= daily motion of planet X 
= daily motion of planet x 

= daily motion of planet x 

The yojanas of the difference of longitude of the observer from 
the prime meridian is to be measured on the Equator if its circum- 
ference is known in yojanas, or on the parallel of latitude if its cir- 
cumference is known in yojanas. 

(5) According to the text, if the daily motion of the planet is 
X degrees; and y yojanas the difference in trrestrial longitude, the cor- 
rection for such difference in longitude is y.x/6o liptds. This is to be 
subtracted from the mean position of- the planet as found, if the place 
be east of the prime meridian, and is to be added if the place is west. 

The formula may be written as : 

desdntara correction = y.x minutes / 3600, 
which is based on the proportion : 

desdntara correction in liptds _ y yojanas 
X liptds (minutes) 3,600 yojanas 

and y yojanas are to be measured on the same circle of the earth whose 
circumference is 3,600 yojanas (either the Equator or the small circle 
at the observer’s position parallel to the Equator) to determine the 
distance between the intercepts of the observer’s meridian and the 
prime meridian. If the Equator be taken as 3,600 yojanas, y yojanas 
must also be measured on the Equator ; and, if 3,600 yojanas be the 
measure of the small circle at the observer’s position parallel the 
Equator, y yojanas must also be measured on this small circle. 

According to Aryyahhata, the earth’s diameter is 1,050 yojanas^ 
and the ratio of the circumference to the diameter of a circle is 
63,832/20,000; and therefore the earth’s circumference would Jje 
3,298-68 yojanas. The earth’s circumference at the Equator seems 
to have been taken by Munjdla as 3,600 yojanas. 

According to Mahdbhdskarlya, VII, 22 (See Sen Gupta, Introduc- 
tion to Khancjtakhddyaka, p. xv), Brdhmasphutasiddhdnta, Suryya^ 
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360° 
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siddhdnta, I, 59, Siddhdnta-sekhara, and Siddhdnta Siromani, the 
diameter of the earth is 1,600 yojanas. According to Suryya-sid^ 
dhdnta, the square root of ten times the square of that is the earth’s 
circumference. ■ According to Bhdskara, the earth’s circumference is 
4'>967 yojanas. According to Yallaya, a commentator of Laghu- 
mdnasa, it is 4,800 yojanas. 

Pancasiddhdntikd, XIII, vv. 15-16, define a degree of the earth’s 
circumference to be equal to (9- ^ ) yojanas, or 90° = 800 yojanas ; 
and the circumference = 3200 yojaiias. 

The corrected circumference of the earth at the observer’s lati- 
tude is the equatorial circumference multiplied by the sine of the 
co-latitude of the observer’s position (Surrya-siddhdnta, I, 60). > 

(4) The text of the verse given above follows the commentary 
of Paramesvara and some other manuscripts. Prasastidhara’s com-’ 
mentary gives a variation of the second line of the verse as 

senr* 

(grahagatyarhsasastyamsdh hata liptd rnath dhanam). The significance 
is the same as before. 


But, Yallaya, the commentator, gives quite a different reading of 
the second line, which alters the meaning. It is 

fcTT ' 3 p^(hatd bhuktih khakhdsldhdhi-hrtd liptdsvrnam dha- 

nam). According to Yallaya, therefore, the desdntara correctioa 
=z distance in yojanas of the observer’s position from the prime meri- 
dian X daily motion of the planet/4,800 yojanas. Here 4,800 yojanas 
is evidently the equatorial circumference and the distance of the ob- 
server from the prime meridian is also measured in yojanas on the 
equatorial circumference. 

(5) Illustration.— At Kashmere the difference in longitude being 

99 yojanas east, and the true motion of the sun being 61' 18", the 

61' 18” X 99 . A // j .• 

liptas = 1 41 . Deducting 


desdn/ara correction 


3,600 


this from the sun’s longitude 8® 
place of observation is 8® 19° 31' 19" 


19° 33' 


the correct longitude at the 


t V ‘To determine tithi, karana, nakfatra and yoga — 
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\)yarkendustithitithyardhe grahddbhdnyanupatatah [ 

yogascandrdrkasamyogdt tadddyantau svabhuktitah || 21 || 

21. The difference of the positions (longitudes) of the nioon and 
the sun gives tithls and half-tithis (karanas); the (position or longitude 
of the true) planet gives the naksatra ; the sum of the longitudes of the 
sun and the moon gives yogas ; all these are obtained by proportion ; 
the beginnings and the ends of each of these (tithi, karana, naksatra 
and yoga) are determined from the motions of the respective planets 
by proportion. 

Notes.— (1) The period between two consecutive New Moons 
is called a lunation or lunar month, and is divided into 30 parts called 
tithis. The moon has a quicker motion eastwards amongst the stars 
than the sun ; starting from the new moon when they have the same 
longitude, the moon gains on the sun every day, and when it gains 360 
degrees on the sun, or when the longitudes of the sun and the moon 
are again equal, we get the next new moon. Instead of dividing the 
lunation into 30 equal tithis, the difference of longitudes of the moon 
and the sun, namely 360 degrees, between two consecutive lunations 
is divided into 30 equal parts of 12 degrees each, and the period 
during which the moon gains 12 degrees on the sun in longitude is 
more correctly defined to be a tithi. But, as the true motions of the 
sun and the moon are not uniform, 1 2 degrees’ difference of their 
longitudes will be attained in different intervals at different periods ; 
and thus all tithis are not of equal duration. 

Thus, to find the number of elapsed tithis from any new moon, 
we have to divide the difference of longitudes of the sun and the moon 
in degrees by 12 ; the quotient gives the whole number of tithis elaps- 
ed ; if “r” be the remainder, r/12 gives the portion of the current 
tithi elapsed (gata), and 1 -r/12 gives the portion of the current tithi 
to be elapsed (aisya). 

The commencement of the current tithi is obtained by dividing 
r/12 by the difference of the true daily motions of the sun and the 
,moon on the day ; and the end of the tithi is calculated by dividing 
I -r/12 by that difference. 

(2) Each tithi is divided into two karanas, and thus in a lunar 
tion of 30 tithis there are 60 karanas. According to Khanda-khudya- 
ka, I, 26, and Suryya-siddhdnta, II, 67-69, the second half of the 14th 
tithi of the dark half of the month is called sakuni karana, the first 
■half of the 15th catuspada kararia, the second half is called naga 
and the first half pf the first tithi of the. light half - is -ealled 
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kingsfughna karana. After kingstughna come the seven katanas, 
named vava, valava, kaulava, taitila, gara, vanij and visti. These mov- 
able karanas are repeated and complete eight complete cycles up JtO 
the first half of the 14th tithi of the dark half of the month, after which 
we have the four fixed karanas stated above (Sen. Gupta, Khanda- 
khadyaka, p, 30). 

The names of the Karanas, and the numbers of the half lunar 
days to which each is applied, are given below (See Burgess, Notes 
under v. 69 of Siiryya Siddhdnta, Chapter II, True Places of the 
Planets);— 


Names of Karanas Corresponding Half Lunar Days 


1. 

Kingstughna 

1st 








2. 

Vava 

2nd, 

9th. 

16th, 

23rd, 

30th, 

37th, 

44th, 

51st 

3 - 

Vdlava 

3rd, 

loth. 

17th, 

24th, 

31st, 

38 th, 

45th, 

52nd 

4 - 

Kaulava 

4th, 

1 ith. 

18th, 

25 th, 

32nd, 

39 tfi, 

46th, 

53rd 

5 - 

Taitila 

5 th» 

1 2th, 

19th, 

26th, 

SSrd, 

40th, 

47th, 

54th 

6. 

Gara 

6th, 

13th, 

2oth, 

27th, 

34 tfi, 

41st, 

48th, 

65 th 

7 - 

Vanij 

7th, 

14th, 

21st, 

28th, 

35th, 

42nd, 

49th, 

56th 

8. 

Visti 

8th, 

15th, 

22nd, 

29th, 

36th, 

43rd, 

50th, 

57th 

9 - 

Sakuni 

•ua 

00 








10. 

Ndga 

59th 








1 1. 

Catuspada 

Goth 









The commencement and the end of a karana are to be found as 
in the case of a tithi explained above. 

(3) If the longitude of a planet were expressed in terms of 
nak§atras and its parts (as in Veddhga Jyotisa), it would at once show 
the number of naksatras and its parts that the planet has moved 
througli and also the part remaining of the current naksatra. 

But as the longitude of a planet is expressed in signs, degrees 
and minutes, it is to be reduced to naksatras by dividing by 13“ 20* 
or 800' (i.e. 360 degrees/ 27 naksatras). The 27 naksatras are Aiwini, 
Bharanl, Krttikd, Rohini, Mrgasird, Ardrd, Punarvasu, Pusyd, Ailesa, 
Maghd, Purva-Phdlgunt, Uttara-Phdlguni, Hastd, Citrd, Swati, Viia- 
khd, Anurddhd, Jyesthd, Mula, Purva^ddd, Uttard^ddd, Sravand, Dha- 
nisthd, Satabhi^d, Purva-Bhddrapada, U ttara-Bhddrapada and Revaft. 
Tor a description, identification, and other details about thest 
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naksatras, see Sen Gupta,- Khandakhddyaka, pp. 150-151 and Burgess, 
Translation .of Suryya-Siddhdnta, Ch. VIII. 

The commencement and the end of a naksatra of a planet is 
determined as before. 

(4) When the sum of the longitudes of the suh and the moon 
is equal to half a circle (180 degrees) or the whole circle (360 degrees), 
it is respectively called vyatipdta or vaidhrta ; the days (whether 
elapsed or to come) are obtained from the excess or defect of the sum 
(of the sun and the moon) from 6 signs or 12 signs, divided by the 
sum of their daily motions ; the pdta, whether vyatipdta or vaidhrta, 
takes place when the sun and the moon have the same declinations 
(numerically) (See Sen Gupta, Khandakhddyaka, I, 28). 

Compare Aryyabhata, Kdlakriydpdda, 3 ; •, 

sratqrciTt 

(ravisasinaksatragandssammisrdsca vyatipdtdh). 

(5) From Suryya Siddhdnta, II, 65, however, and Burgess’s 
Notes, a yoga is the period, of variable length, during which the joint- 
motion in longitude of the sun and the moon amounts to 360 deg./ 27, 
there being thus altogether 27 yogas. The names of the 27 yogas are 
as follows 


1. 

Viskambha 

10. Ganda 

19- 

Parigha 

2. 

Prltl 

11. Vrddhi 

20. 

Siva 

3 - 

Ayusmant 

12. Dhruva 

22. 

Sddhya 

4 - 

Saubhdgya 

1 3. Vydghdta 

21. 

Siddha 

5 - 

Sobhana 

14. Harsana 

23 - 

Subha 

6 . 

A Uganda 

15. Vajra 

24. 

Sukla 

7 - 

Sukarman 

16. Siddhi 

25 - 

Brahman 

8 . 

Dhrti 

17. Vyatipdta 

26. 

Indra * 

9 - 

§ula 

1 8 . Variyas 

27. 

Vaidhrti 


There is also in use in India another system of yogas, twenty- 
eight in number, having for the most part different names from tltese, 
and governed by other rules in their succession. 

The commencement and the end of a yoga are determined a$ 
before. 
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(6) Illustration.— 

True longitude of the moon 8“ i8® f 

True longitude of the sun 8" 19° 31' 

Difference of Longitudes 11® a8° 31' or ii, 511' 

Dividing by 12 degrees or 720' 

we get 29 tithis elapsed, and, of the current tithi, 
631 /720 parts elapsed and 89/720 to be elapsed. 

True motion of the moon on the day is 841' and of the 
sun 61' ; their difference is 780' and their sum 902'. 
Thus the commencement of the current tithi was 
(631 X ho) / (20X7 80) ghatikds earlier, and the end of the 
current tithi will be (89x60)/ (7 20X7 80) ghatikds later, 
there being 60 ghatikds in a day. 

Again, sum of the longitudes of the sun and the moon is 
5 * 7 ° 33 ^ or 9, 453'. Dividing by 800', we get 11 yogas 
elapsed, and, of the current yoga, 653/800 parts elapsed 
and 147/800 parts to be elapsed. Now, 902' being the 
sum of the motions of the sun and the moon in a day of 
60 ghatikds, the commencement of the current yoga was 
(653X60)/ (800X902) ghatikds earlier, and the end of 
the current yoga will be (147x60)/ (800X902) ghatikds 
later. 


Here ends Prakirnadhikdra. 



Section IV--TRIPRA 5 NaDHIKARA 


(Dealing with the Three Problems relating to Diurnal Motion) 

This Section is styled the ‘'section of three inquiries (prasnasy* , 
This means that it is intended by the teacher as a reply to his pupil’s 
inquiries respecting the three subjects of direction (dis), place (desal 
and time (kdla),* 

The celestial bodies are scattered round the heavens. It looks 
as if they lie on a sphere with the observer as centre, but it is really 
not so. The distances of the various heavenly bodies from the ob- 
server are not the same. The apparent distances between two 
heavenly bodies is measured by the angle they subtend at the eye of 
the observer, which may very well be measured by the arcs on a 
sphere constructed with the observer in the centre and with any as- 
sumed radius. This sphere is called the celestial sphere (Khagola). 

It is observed that the heavenly bodies and thus the celestial 
sphere on which they are depicted have an apparent rotation from 
east to west. This is really due to the diurnal rotation of the Earth 
on its axis from west to east during the approximate period of 23 hours 
56 minutes and 4 seconds of mean time, which period is usually called 
the sidereal day (ndksatra day). 

The sun is observed to have a small motion of 59' 8" amongst the 
stars from west to east completing a sidereal revolution of 360° in 
approximately 365^ days. This path of the sun amongst the stars is 
a great circle and is called the Ecliptic (apamandala or krdntimandalB), 
The mean interval between two consecutive transits of the sun or 
between two consecutive sunrises is called a natural or civil day 
(sdvana day in Indian astronomy), and a civil day is therefore slightly 
greater than the sidereal day (by 3 min. 56 sec. mean time); a 
civil day is divided into 24 hours mean time. 

In the diurnal rotation of the Earth every point of the terrestrial 
sphere rotates excepting the end points of the axis of rotation, and 
the two points of the heavens or the celestial shere obtained by the 
intersection of the axis of rotation \vill be observed to be steady and 
having no apparent motion. These two points of the heavens or the 
celestial sphere are called Poles (dhruva-tdrds)— ‘the North Pole andTthe 
South Pole. The great circle midway between the Poles is called the 
Equator (Visuvanmandala), The interceptions of the Equator and 


•Burgess, Sur. Sid,, II, 69, Note. 
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the Ecliptic are called the First Point of Aries and the First Point of 
Libra. The Ecliptic goes to the north of the Equator from the First 
Point of Aries, and to the south of the Equator from the First Point 
of LihcK. 

On account of the diurnal motion of the Earth, every heavenly 

body apparently rotates round the Poles in circles parallel to the 

Equator. These circles are called the daily circles (svdhoratra- 
mandala) of the heavenly bodies. 

If a tangent plane be drawn to the Earth at the station of the 
Observer, it cuts the celestial sphere and the heavens into two parts ; 
the part above the plane is visible to the Observer, while the part 
below is invisible owing to the opaqueness of the Earth. This plane 
is called the Horizon (ksitija) . A heavenly body is said to rise where 
its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the east, and is said to set where 

its daily circle cuts the Horizon in the west. 

The point of the heavens or the celestial sphere above the head 
of the Observer is called the Zenith (Kha-madhya) and the point dia- 
metrically opposite is called the Nadir. The Zenith and the Nadir 
are the two Poles of the Horizon." 

A great circle of the celestial sphere perpendicular to the Hori- 
zon, which passes through the following points fixed for the Obser- 
ver’s station, namely, the North Pole and the South Pole, the Zenith 
and the Nadir, the North Point and the South Point, and the points 
of intersection with the celestial Equator, is called the Meridian 
(madhyarekhd). The altitude of the North Pole (in the northern 
hemisphere) over the Horizon is equal to the terrestrial latitude of 
the Observer’s station. 

A great circle perpendicular to the Horizon and the Meridian 
cutting the Horizon in the East and West Points is called the Prime 
Vertical (Samamandala). The Equator also cuts the horizon in the 
east and west points. The great circle passing through the North Pole 
and the South Pole and the East and West Points is called the Un- 
mandala or Six-O’Clock Circle, because the sun ,in his daily circle 
reaches this great circle at 6-o’clock mean time. 

When the Observer’s station is on the terrestrial equator, his lati- 
tude and therefore the altitude of the Pole is Zero ; the Poles are 
therefore on the Horizon, and the Celestial Equator and the daily 
cirdies of the heavenly bodies are perpendicular to the Horizon, and 
every daily circle is bisected by the Hta-izon, and therefore every 
heavenly body is above the Horizon or visible for half the mean civil 
day and is below the Horizon or invisible during the remaininj^ half 
^f the mean civil day. 






